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FOREWORD 


1 the spring of 1933 the late Henry Suzzallo, then prestdent 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, concluded with Stanford University an arrangement un- 
der which Dr. Walter Crosby Eells should analyze and ap- 
praise “the vartous surveys of higher education .. . so as to 
isolate the techniques most valid for the future.” During the 
academic year 1933-34 Professor Eells, on leave of absence 
from Stanford University, worked upon this problem mainly 
in the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington. Although at the beginning of the inquiry tt was not 
anticipated that many more than a hundred surveys would be 
found, Professor Eells identified a total of over 500. Funds for 
pursuing and publishing the study were provided by Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

By the autumn of 1934 the results of the inquiry were in the 
hands of the Foundation. Their fullness and bulk were such 
that more than a year was requtred to condense and otherwise 
to prepare them for publication in a single usable volume. 
Matertals of the study not herein presented have been deposited 
in the library of the United States Office of Education at 
Washington, and in the libraries of Stanford University and 
Ohto State University. Professor Eells has performed hts task 
with the most meticulous care and ingenutty. 

Even a cursory examination of the pages that follow reveals 
that the survey as defined by Professor Eells has played a not 
inconspicuous part in the development of higher education 
from 1908, the year of the inception of the Oberlin study, until 
the present day. The reports embodying the results of the sur- 
veyors’ activities are voluminous. They vary materially in 
worth and in the values of the recommendations they contain, 
if one 1s to judge by the proportion of the recommendations 
which public and educational opinion has been strong enough 
to effectuate. The best of these reports have had profound and 
lasting effect upon the national welfare; the less practical have 
had small result. The fact of the matter seems to be that the 
acute and comprehensive study, whether national, institutional, 
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or professional, closely knit and perfected by a single indt- 
vidual of marked talent for the collection, evaluation, and 
presentation of his material has tended on the whole to be of 
more value than any other type. The educational survey, like 
most other human enterprises, depends for its worth upon the 
characteristics of the person or persons responsible for it. 
Professor Eells’s present volume makes clear that those who 
over the past thirty years have studied American higher edu- 
cation have contributed much to statistical method of treating 
data. Many of the processes they have thus applied have come 
from other fields of inquiry. Some have been devised afresh to 
fill needs as they have appeared. On the whole, it would seem 
that the surveyors of our higher education have not been by any 
means exempt from the passion for statistics that has come to 
possess the American mind. The industrious collection of facts 
alone does not constitute science or the scientific method; inter- 
pretations, with understanding and intelligence, must follow, 
by whatever method good judgment indicates. Here as else- 
where statistics are no adequate substitute for common sense. 
The volume presents condensations of the views of numerous 
persons much experienced in the art of educational surveying 
concerning its future. Many of these opinions forecast more 
and better surveys conforming more or less in type to those 
which have gone before. It 1s true that today, when an tnstitu- 
tion finds itself in difficulties, political, financial, instruc- 
tional, or administrative, the first impulse 1s often to start a 
survey. But in not a few such instances the laborious collecting 
of data for the usual type of survey is a waste of effort and 
money. The corpus of surveys and studies already made tn- 
cludes a body of knowledge far in advance of our present per- 
formance in every phase of higher education. In the matin, 
this body of information ts freely accessible, and the generalt- 
zations which have been drawn from it are of acknowledged 
worth. To apply pertinent generalizations to a particular unt- 
versity or college, or even to an educational area, requires a 
minimum of fresh data. What is needed 1s rather the power to 
reason from analogy, sound judgment, administrative intut- 
tion, persuasion, and tact in dealing with certain questions 
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which all too frequently are personal. These personal questions 
exist in every educational situation; it 1s important that they 
be recognized and dealt with fairly and sympathetically. The 
day of attempts to overwhelm opposition by a flood of statistical 
material 1s already passing. However diverse and individual 
our colleges and universities are—and ought to be—each of 
them has access to a common body of administrative wisdom, 
which can be applied to new but similar conditions. Useful as 
educational surveys may be, their effect in many cases has 
been principally to corroborate conclusions arrived at long be- 
fore through sound reasoning and understanding of human 
nature. 

The survey, as we know tt even at its best, may not turn out 
ultimately to be the most fruitful avenue of approach to every 
problem of our higher education. It is conceivable that in some 
cases the extensive amassing of data, the examination tnto 
classroom and administrative procedures, and the apprehen- 
stons which even the most expert surveying frequently arouses, 
may give place to less formalized and less obtrusive advisory 
services without any written report at all. To the student or 
btbliographer of educational surveying, this tendency may ap- 
pear deplorable. On the other hand, if the techniques of coun- 
seling and advising are grounded tn facts, and tf the yudgment 
used to interpret them is sound, the result may be a triumph 
of educational statesmanship. Whatever the methods employed, 
whatever the end results, the final test is the effect upon those 
human beings who are the heart of our universities and 


colleges. 


The Foundation tenders tts thanks to all those men and 
women who have so generously assisted Professor Eells in his 
present study with advice, judgment, and answers to questions; 
to Stanford University for its cooperation; and to the Office of 
Education for its courteous hospitality. 


HOWARD J. SAVAGE 
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PREBACE 


URNS the past twenty-five years more than two hun- 
dred surveys covering the field of higher education have 
been made and published in the United States at a cost of 
over three million dollars. Several hundred others have 
been made but not published. The published reports alone 

comprise a total of over forty thousand pages. Almost 1900 
educational institutions, existing or defunct, located in 
every state of the Union, have been covered more or less 
extensively by these surveys. 

The surveys represented by this material differ markedly 
in object, in scope, in staff, in techniques, in size, in quality, 
in results, and in permanent educational significance. Some 
are very important in the influence they have had on the 
development of a science of college and university adminis- 
tration and therefore merit careful study; others are trivial 
or transient. Some are accessible in every representative 
library; others are already rare books. 

Indications are not lacking that many more surveys of 
higher education on a state or national basis will be made 
in the next few years. In order that future surveys in this 
field may profit by the mistakes as well as by the successes 
of the past, it has seemed worth while to undertake a com- 
prehensive study and evaluation of the reports that have 
been published. 

The author’s desire has been to make a critical analysis 
of all existing published surveys of higher education; to 
appraise their value in the specific situations for which they 
were designed; to evaluate their broader significance in 
developing the science of higher education; and finally, 
from such an analysis and appraisal, to discover important 
trends and to develop desirable standards for the improve- 
ment of such surveys in the future. When this plan was 
submitted early in 1933 to Dr. Henry Suzzallo, then presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, it appealed to him as very desirable. Through 
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his active interest funds were secured from Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to enable the writer to pursue the 
study during a year of leave from his duties as professor of 
education at Stanford University. 

The method of the study has been primarily a detailed 
examination of the survey reports themselves, supplemented 
by library data, by interviews, and by various types of in- 
formation collected from all available sources. Most of the 
work has been carried on in the library of the United States 
Office of Education at Washington. The analysis is based 
upon personal examination of all of the 230 printed reports 
which have been found and of two-thirds of the 70 mime- 
ographed reports, but only a small portion of the reported 
manuscript surveys, almost 300 in number, have been seen 
personally. 

After a preliminary study and analysis of some sixty sur- 
vey reports at Stanford University, the aid of the United 
States Office of Education was secured. Early in June 1933, 
the Commissioner of Education, the late Dr. William John 
Cooper, sent a letter to the presidents of all higher educa- 
tional institutions on the mailing list of the Office, inform- 
ing them of the proposed study, asking them to send to the 
Office copies of any published surveys which had been made 
covering their institutions, and inviting suggestions. If no 
such surveys had been made they were asked to indicate 
this fact. Many survey reports were submitted and helpful 
suggestions offered. 

The surveys thus secured were supplemented by a search 
of the catalogs of the Library of Congress and of the li- 
braries of the United States Office of Education, Harvard 
University, Teachers College of Columbia University, and 
Ohio State University; by a careful examination of all the 
available published literature; and by extensive corre- 
spondence. 

When 216 published surveys of various types had been 
discovered and analyzed, a list of them was sent to each of 
the thirty-six /iving men who were found to have had the 
greatest experience in making these surveys, with the re- 
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quest that they check the records of their own work, sug- 

gest additions that should be made, select thirty outstand- 

ing surveys in the list, and express their judgments as 
to the probable future of the survey movement in higher 
education. Their replies are summarized in later chapters. 

Through this request, fourteen additional survey reports 

were added to the original list to make the 230 published 

surveys which form the primary basis of the present study. ! 

As the study progressed it became clear that consider- 
able material was needed which could not be obtained from 
the reports themselves. In addition to interviews and indi- 
vidual letters of inquiry, four general letters were drafted: 
one to college presidents and others for information as to 
the extent to which specific recommendations of surveys 
had been carried out; another to selected critics, usually 
not connected with the surveys, asking for critical evalua- 
tions of their results; one for information on costs of the 
surveys and sources of funds for them; and one to pub- 
lishers to ascertain the number of copies of each report 
which had been printed. The plan finally adopted for the 
classification of survey reports is presented in Chapter I. 
The subject-matter of the various chapters of the study 
will be apparent from the Table of Contents. Material for 
reference and for detailed study of particular surveys or 
groups of surveys is contained in the appendices.’ 

There remains the pleasant but difficult task of acknowl- 
edging, although inadequately, the assistance of the hun- 
dreds of individuals in all parts of the country who have 
cooperated in making the study possible. Most of them 
cannot be mentioned by name, but their help, which is 
none the less appreciated, has been indispensible. 

1 After the completion of the main study, seven additional surveys were dis- 
covered. Information concerning these is included in the appendix but not in 
the text. See No.’s 141, 375, 538, 811, 1179, 1280, and 1281, 

2 Typed copies of omitted material have been deposited in the offices of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in New York City; 
and in the libraries of the United States Office of Education, Washington, 


D.C.; Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; and Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California. 
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Primary recognition should be given to the encourage- 
ment and assistance of the late Dr. Henry Suzzallo who 
made it possible for the author to undertake the study. The 
aid of the United States Office of Education has been long 
continued and cordial. Special thanks are extended to Dr. 
William J. Cooper, to Dr. George F. Zook, to Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, to Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, and to Miss Sabra 
Vought, and members of the library staff. Acknowledge- 
ment of specific help for special phases of the study will be 
found in the appropriate places in the text, but in addition 
gratitude should be expressed for special assistance from 
William J. Carr, Ellwood P. Cubberley, Kenneth W. Eells, 
Martha H. Eells, Guy C. Gamble, Robert L. Kelly, Arthur 
J. Klein, Cloyd H. Marvin, Floyd B. O’Rear, Archie M. 
Palmer, and J. Dale Russell. The author is particularly in- 
debted to Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, President L.D. 
Coffman, President George F’. Zook, and President William 
A. Neilson for critically reading the manuscript in advance 
of publication and tor many helpful suggestions. 

It is too much to expect that such a work as this will be 
entirely free from errors either of fact or of judgment. It is 
hoped, however, that the former have been reduced to a 
minimum by constant checking, reference whenever possi- 
ble to original sources and frequent correspondence with 
authors and survey directors. Perhaps the value of the 
volume will so outweigh its defects that it will prove of 
value to those interested in the challenging problems which 
characterize this field of American education. 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
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SURVEYS OF AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 


DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


HIS chapter contains definitions of the terms “higher 
education” and “‘surveys” and the working classifica- 
tion of surveys used for the present study. 


I. DEFINITIONS 


WHAT IS HIGHER EDUCATION? For purposes of this study the 
term “higher education” covers all types of organized edu- 
cation of higher than high school level. It includes univer- 
sities, colleges, professional schools, teachers colleges, nor- 
mal schools, technical institutes, and junior colleges. It 
includes special areas of education—for example, engineer- 
ing education, whether or not specific institutions are con- 
sidered. Of course formal education, as a continuous and 
unitary process from the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity, cannot be completely segregated and rigidly classified. 
Higher education is a relative term. Its roots extend down- 
ward to the elementary and secondary levels. Most surveys 
that are included in the present study, however, are devoted 
exclusively or prevailingly to higher education as defined 
above. Where this is not the case it usually has been possi- 
ble to segregate the portion of a general survey which deals 


specifically with the field of higher education. 


WHAT IS A SURVEY? The term “survey” is much more diffi- 
cult to define than “higher education”’. The particular pur- 
pose of the university survey has been thus stated by Dr. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, of Stanford University:? 


The purpose of the university survey, if properly directed, should be 
to seek light on the organization and administration of a college or uni- 


1 E.P.Cubberley, “University Surveys,” in National Education Association, 
Proceedings, 1915, p.755. 
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versity, and to offer aid in directing the authorities of the institution in 
the task which they are trying to carry out. Its purpose should be help- 
fulness, and the recommendations made should be constructive and 


helpful. 


The importance of this concept of the educational survey 
as constructive rather than destructive is emphasized not 
only by Dr. Cubberley, but by other writers. Thus Com- 
missioner Claxton says:? 


Any survey of the equipment, standards, administration, and work of 
a college should be sympathetic and constructive and not unsympa- 
thetic and destructive. The gadfly type of criticism may prove more 
hurtful than helpful. 


The distinction between the “survey” with its construc- 
tive implications, and the “investigation” with its implica- 
tion of agitation of the gadfly type was brought out even 
more vigorously twenty years ago by Dr. Edward C. Elli- 
ott, then of the University of Wisconsin, now President of 
Purdue University.* Dr.J.B.Sears, of Stanford University, 
differentiates sharply between the “survey” which, as in 
medicine, “is expected to diagnose and to prescribe reme- 
dies, and above all, must not injure the patient” and the 
“investigation’’, the “study’’, and “‘research’’, as follows:* 


The term survey seems to imply breadth of study and breadth of 
things studied. It would seem wise and in line with the best usage to use 
the word “study” where the service or item covered is small and where 
the study is not complete and exhaustive, or where it does not apply 
specifically to one or more institutions; to use the word “survey’’ for 
exhaustive studies of more extensive services or items pertaining to 
specified institutions; the word “investigation” where information is 
sought for a grand jury with a possibility of taking legal proceedings 
affecting any officers in the system; and the word “research” to cover 
any study, survey, or investigation wherein the processes are difficult 
and involve a use of scientific methods and techniques. 


2 Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1914, I, p.xxxi. 

3 E.C.Elliott, “State School Surveys,” American School Board Fournal (March 
1914), XLVIII, p.g. Also, with slight verbal changes, in National Education 
Association, Proceedings, 1914, pp.302-303. 

4 J.B.Sears, ““The School Survey Movement,” in J.C.Almack (editor), Modern 
School Administration: Its Problems and Progress, Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1933, p-233. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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The distinction in the case of the first three words is clear- 
cut, valid, and desirable; but a “‘use of scientific methods 
and techniques’’ is desirable in all three—certainly it is the 
very essence of a good survey as suggested by various 
writers.°® 


WHAT A SURVEY IS NoT. In answer to the letter sent out 
by Commissioner Cooper asking for copies of “surveys’’, a 
variety of material other than bona fide surveys was re- 
ceived. From this material certain negative qualifications 
of surveys may be adduced. Thus, a survey 1s not a routine 
statistical report to a state department of education, a 
church board, or other agency; it is not a conventional an- 
nual report of the president of the institution; it is not an 
auditor’s report; it is not a college catalog; it is not a purely 
local study of some special problem by a faculty commit- 
tee; it is not a formal inspection of an institution by an 
accrediting agency, or a questionnaire report to such an 
agency; it is not a history of the college—although all of 
these and others were referred to as “surveys” by some of 
the executives answering Commissioner Cooper’s letter. 
Some of them, at least in special cases, undoubtedly do 
approach what is more commonly thought of as a survey, 
but as a rule they have not been included in the present 
study.® There is room, however, for a variety of educa- 
tional surveys to fit varying conditions. 


A WORKING DEFINITION. A reasonable, pragmatic definition 


5 Other definitions may be mentioned: Commissioner of Education, Annual Re- 
port, 1917, p.20; Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1923, p.7; Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixty-fourth Convocation of the University of the State of New York, 
(University of the State of New York, Bulletin, No.g17, February 1, 1929), 
p-25; National Society for the Study of Education, Thirteenth Yearbook, Part 
II, 1914, p.24; L.P.Ayres, “A Survey of School Surveys,” Second Annual Con- 
Ference on Educational Measurements (Indiana University, Bu/letin, XIII, No. 
11, October, 1915), p.175. 

6 In the list of manuscript surveys in Appendix VII, which for the most part was 
compiled without personal examination of the reports, many so-called “‘sur- 
veys” doubtless are included which would have been excluded if a personal 
inspection had been feasible. 
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of a survey of higher education might run as follows: 


A SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION REQUIRES A SCIENTIFIC COLLECTION 
AND EXAMINATION OF PERTINENT DATA, PREVAILINGLY IF NOT EXCLU- 
SIVELY OBJECTIVE IN CHARACTER, CONCERNING A SPECIFIC PROBLEM OR 
PROBLEMS, SYSTEMATICALLY PRESENTED AND CONSTRUCTIVELY INTER- 
PRETED WITH A VIEW TO IMPROVEMENT OF THE INSTITUTION OR INSTI- 
TUTIONS OR PHASE OF HIGHER EDUCATION WITH WHICH IT DEALS. 


Although this statement perhaps defines a “good survey’, 
it contains nothing regarding author, director, staff, or 
agency. The term “scientific”, however, implies expertness, 
impartiality, and competence. A survey cannot be a mere 
collection of facts, a statistical compilation alone; it must 
involve analysis and interpretation. Usually but not always 
it will eventuate in specific or general recommendations, 
although in some influential surveys such recommenda- 
tions are implied rather than stated specifically. Even 
though some studies are designated as “fact-finding sur- 
veys’’, itwould be a mistake to exclude them from a general 
treatment of surveys. They include analysis and interpre- 
tation of the facts presented, but leave the governing body 
to make the application. Thus in the recent University of 
Chicago survey it is stated’7— 


Throughout this study there has been little or no attempt to point out 
the implications of trends for guidance of the institution, although there 
are many obvious points at which the data presented could properly be 
given earnest consideration in developing the future policies of the Uni- 
versity. It is the opinion of the survey staff that the interpretation of 
these trends and the application to future policies are matters that con- 
cern the Board of Trustees, administration, and faculty of the Uni- 
versity. 


Although pertinent data need not be statistical in char- 
acter, they are likely to be, at least in part. They may con- 
sist of documents, interviews, competent judgments, opin- 
ions of students, alumni, or faculty, etc. Even such data, if 
gathered in sufficient quantity with due regard to defini- 


7 Floyd W. Reeves, Ernest C. Miller, and John Dale Russell, Trends in Univer- 
sity Growth, Volume I of The University of Chicago Survey, 1933. (#355). P-207- 
Reprinted by permissioh of the University of Chicago Press. 
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tions of fundamental units, may easily yield themselves to 
appropriate objective treatment. A survey will ordinarily, 
therefore, have a firm basis of objective if not statistical 
evidence, although for various reasons this may not always 
appear in the printed report.® In a true scientific survey, 
not a philosophical discussion, the interpretation must be 
based clearly on these facts. This does not exclude phi- 
losophy and theory from a survey report—in fact many sur- 
veys have much of these also—but the philosophizing or 
theorizing must clearly connect itself with the facts as re- 
vealed by impartial analysis. A true survey calls for infor- 
mation not emotion. The survey does not attempt to study 
everything in general; it rests upon the selection of specific 
problems. 

The surveys chosen for extended analysis in this volume 
have been limited for the most part to printed reports. 
Many important reports, however, made primarily for lo- 
cal conditions, some of them of a confidential or semi-con- 
fidential nature, exist only in mimeographed or typewritten 
form. The mimeographed survey of Northwestern Univer- 
sity (#910), for example, is much more significant than 
many of the printed reports which have been analyzed in 
greater detail. 


II. BAsIs oF CLASSIFICATION 


Educational surveys, which form one subdivision of the 
larger field of social surveys®, may be classified according as 
they deal with elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 


8 In the California state survey (#205) and the survey of Brown University 
(#370), for example, a large amount of objective data was collected. The sur- 
veyors had this material at hand and based their interpretations and con- 
clusions upon it, but in both cases they felt that the ends of clarity and effec- 
tiveness would be better served if the objective material itself were not 
published as a part of the report. 

g Eaton and Harrison’s 4 Bibliography of Social Surveys, (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1930) lists information on 2,775 surveys published prior to 
January 1, 1928, of which only about 300 are classified as educational surveys; 
only about one-tenth of these deal with higher education. 
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tion. Many more surveys have been made in the fields of 
elementary and secondary education than of higher edu- 
cation. In many cases a single survey of a city or state deals 
with education at all levels. The present study is limited to 
a consideration of surveys which deal in whole or in part 
with the field of higher education. 

For the purposes of this study it has seemed desirable to 
use types of presentation, level of education, and geo- 
graphical distribution as primary bases of classification.!° 
The survey reports are first divided according to form of 
presentation: printed, mimeographed, and typed. The study 
was planned primarily to deal with printed reports exclu- 
sively, but so much incidental information was secured 
concerning the less accessible reports that it seemed desira- 
ble to index and list them somewhat briefly in the appendix 
and to summarize certain of their outstanding features. For 
the most part, however, the present study will deal with 
the 230 printed reports which have been found. 


Printed reports are subdivided first into (1) those which 
deal exclusively or extensively with higher education, 
and (2) those of general education in which specific at- 
tention is given to higher education.'!! Each of these 


10 For two possible classification plans for educational surveys as a whole, see 
H.L.Caswell, “Definition and Classification of Surveys,” Peabody Fournal of 
Education (November 1932), X, pp.179-81; and J.B.Sears, “The School Sur- 
vey Movement,” in J.C.Almack, Modern School Administration: Its Problems 
and Progress (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1933), pp.217-62. 

11 In some cases in a general state survey there has been a separate staff for 
higher education whose report, sometimes in a separate volume, is so com- 
prehensive as to constitute in effect a separate survey of higher education 
which belong logically under “state surveys of higher education exclusively’. 
Ten such reports have been thus placed in the group dealing with higher edu- 
cation exclusively which meet the first and either the second or third of the 
following criteria: (1) a separate staff for higher education; (2) a separate 
volume or volumes of the report devoted to higher education; (3) 75 pages or 
more and 20 per cent or more of the complete printed report devoted to higher 
education. In four cases a separate volume or volumes of the general state 
report was devoted to higher education (#227, #241, #243, #249); the other 
six, included because of the first and third criteria just stated, were #201, #207, 
#236, #238, #245, #247. In these ten reports the amount of space devoted to 
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groups, as well as the mimeographed reports, is then sub- 
divided into three classes, on a geographical basis, ac- 
cording to whether they are concerned with education 
(1) in the nation or in regions comprising several states; 
(2) in individual states; or (3) in individual institutions 
or single cities. 


For convenience of reference, the survey reports have 
been numbered consecutively in each group, using a num- 
bering plan in which the unit in the hundreds place will 
indicate to which of these nine classes a given report be- 
longs. A tenth class has been added for the typed surveys 
as a whole. The primary classification plan 1s as follows, 
the number of reports in each class being given in the 
column at the right.!? 


PRINTED SURVEY REPORTS 230 
100. National or Regional Surveys of Higher 
Education 61 
200. State Surveys of Higher Education!® SI 
300. Surveys of Individual Institutions!* 49 
400. National or Regional Surveys, Higher 
Education Included 14 
Soo. State Surveys, Higher Education 
Included ay, 
600. City Surveys, Higher Education 
Included 18 
MIMEOGRAPHED SURVEY REPORTS iO 
700. National IO 
800. State IO 
goo. Individual Institutions 50 
TYPED SURVEY REPORTS 278 
1000. All Typed Reports 278 
578 


higher education varied from 76 to 1048 pages; the percentage of space from 
16 per cent (separate volume of 132 pages) to 50 per cent. 

12 Not including the seven surveys found subsequent to the completion of the 
main part of this study. See footnote, p.ix. 

13 Includes the ten general state surveys referred to in the footnote on page 8. 

14 Includes groups of institutions within a single city. 
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In the case of the national and state reports, subdivision 
has been carried still further on the basis of type of control, 
content and scope, and type of institution. The further 
subdivision and numbering plan for the first three classes, 
the 161 printed reports dealing exclusively or extensively 
with higher education, is as follows: 


100. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL SURVEYS 61 
100. General 12 
a. Colleges and Universities 
b. Negro Institutions 
c. Junior Colleges 
126. Professional Education 16 
a. Dental 
b. Engineering 
c. Medical 
d. Theological 
e. Miscellaneous 
150. Denominational 9 
175. Special Phases 24 
a. Library 
b. Curriculum 
c. Extension 
d. Miscellaneous 
200. STATE SURVEYS 51 
(Arranged alphabetically by states) 
300. SURVEYS OF INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 49 
300. Publicly Controlled 24 
350. Privately Controlled 25 


In the 300 group (Individual Institutions), there 1s al- 
most an equal division of public and private institutional 
surveys, but in the 200 group (State Surveys) only seven 
deal prevailingly with privately-controlled institutions. 

Thus a total of 161 reports deal exclusively or exten- 
sively with higher education, while 69 more deal with it in 
part. If the mimeographed surveys be included as a form 
of publication, approximately three hundred reports pub- 
lished since 1900 deal in whole or in part with higher edu- 
cation, in addition to almost as many more less formal re- 
ports which exist only in manuscript. The relative numbers 
of surveys in the six classes of printed reports is shown 


graphically in Fig.1. 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
OR CITY 
18 


NATIONAL 
61 
27% 


NATIONAL 
14 
6% 


SEPARATE 
INSTITUTIONS 
49 
21% 


Fig.t. Classification of surveys of higher education 
of which published reports have been made 
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III. DETAILED LIST OF SURVEY REPORTS 


In Appendix VII is given a complete list of the 585 survey 
reports!® arranged according to the classification plan ex- 
plained above, with complete titles and other bibliographi- 
cal details. In briefer form for ready reference, the 230 
printed reports with one or two words for quick identifi- 


cation will be found in compact form below. 


I. NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
SURVEYS 


A. General Surveys 
tor Arts College 
102 Land-Grant Education 
103 Land-Grant Survey 
104 Smaller College 
105 Liberal Arts Education 
106 State Performance 
107 North Central 
108 Negro Survey 
109 Negro Higher Education 
110 Junior Coll., McDowell 
I1I Junior Coll., Koos 
112 Junior Coll., Whitney 


B. Professional Education 
126 Dental Education 
126 Dental Curriculum 
127 Engineering, Mann 
128 Engineering, Wickenden 
12g Technical Institutes 
130 Medical, Carnegie 
131 Medical, Med. Colls. 
132 Theology, Foster 
133 Theology, Kelly 
134 Negro Ministers 
135 American Ministers 
136 Legal Education 
137 Normal Schools 
138 Veterinary Medicine 
139 Forest Education 
140 College Music 
141 Architecture 


C. Denominational Surveys 
150 Congregational 
151 Brethren 
152 Presbyterian 
153 Disciples 
154 United Lutheran 
155 Norwegian Lutheran 
156 Methodist, South 
157 Methodist 
158 Friends 


D. Special Phases 
175 Library, Works 
176 Library, Rosenlof 
177 Library, Randall 
178 Women’s Colleges 
179 Transportation 
180 English 
181 Public Utilities 
182 Religion 
183 Military 
184 Art, Beam 
185 Art, Palmer-Holton 
186 College Women 
187 Extension 
188 Correspondence, 1919 
189 Correspondence, 1920 
190 University Afield 
191 Teaching by Mail 
192 Radio 
193 Personnel Procedure 
194 College Athletics 
195 Undergraduate Morale 
196 Junior College Housing 


15 Includes the seven additional reports referred to in the footnote, p.ix. 
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197 University Teaching 
198 Comprehensive Exams. 


II. STATE SURVEYS 


201 Alabama 

202 Arkansas, Zook 

203 Arkansas, Klein 

204 California, Junior College 
205 California, Higher Educ. 
206 Colorado 

207 Florida 

208 Georgia 

209 Illinois 

210 Indiana 

211 Iowa, Higher Education 
212 Iowa, Junior College 
213 Kansas 

214 Kentucky, Baptist 

21§ Kentucky, Methodist 
216 Kentucky, Negro 

217 Louisiana 

218 Maine 

219 Maryland, 1921 

220 Maryland, 1931 

221 Massachusetts 

222 Michigan Normals 

223 Minnesota 

224 Mississippi 

225 Missouri, Learned 

226 Missouri, Hill 

227 Missouri, Strayer 

228 New Hampshire 

229 New Mexico 

230 North Carolina 

231 North Dakota, McVey 
232 North Dakota, Bawden 
233 North Dakota, Peik 
234 Oregon 

235 Pennsylvania, Holland 
236 Pennsylvania, Bagley 
237 Pennsylvania, Carnegie 
238 South Dakota 

239 Tennessee 

240 Texas, Alumni 

241 Texas, Works 

242 Texas, Junior College 


243 Texas, Griffenhagen 
244 Texas, Crutsinger 
245 Utah 

246 Virginia, 1912 

247 Virginia, 1928 

248 Washington 

249 West Virginia 

250 Wisconsin Normals 
251 Saskatchewan 


III. INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 
A. Publicly Controlled 


301 University of Arizona 
302 University of Arkansas 
303 California Junior Coll. 
304 University of California 
305 Modesto Junior College 
306 Colorado State T. C. 
307 Western Illinois Normal 
308 Iowa State T. C. 

309 Iowa State College 

310 Atchison Junior College 
311 University of Kentucky 
312 Louisville Normal 

313 Massachusetts Agr., 1918 
314 Massachusetts Agr., 1922 
315 Michigan Central T. C. 
316 University of Minnesota 
317 University of Nevada 
318 North Carolina St. Coll. 
319 Cleveland Teacher Train. 
320 Oklahoma A. & M. 

321 University of Oregon 
322 University of Wisconsin 
323 Kansas Junior College 
324 Boise Junior College 


B. Privately Controlled 


350 Occidental Colleges 
351 Colorado College 

352 Yale University 

353 McKendree College 
354 Union Theological Coll. 
355 University of Chicago 
356 Hanover College 

357 College of Emporia 
358 Franklin Union 
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359 Dartmouth College 
360 Rutgers University 


361 Rochester Mech. Inst. 


362 Syracuse University 
363 Davidson College 
364 Oberlin College 


513 Kentucky, 1933 
514 Maryland 

515 Massachusetts 
516 Mississippi, 1926 
517 Mississippi, 1927 
518 Mississippi, 1932 


365 Cleveland Higher Educ. 
366 Univ. of Pittsburgh 
367 Univ. of Pennsylvania 
368 Penn. Junior College 
369 Villanova College 

370 Brown University 

371 Presbyterian College 
372 Hampton Institute 

373 University of Richmond 
374 University of Louisville 
375 Harvard, Economics 


519 New Jersey, 1928 
520 North Carolina, 1921 
521 North Carolina, 1928 
522 North Carolina, 1930 
§23 Ohio, 1914 

§24 Ohio, 1929 

525 Oklahoma 

526 Philippines 

527 Porto Rico 

528 Rhode Island 

529 Texas 

530 Vermont 

§31 Virginia 

532 Wyoming, 1917 

533 Maritime Provinces 
534 Saskatchewan 

535 New Jersey, 1932 
536 District of Columbia 
$37 New Hampshire 


538 Wyoming, 1933 
VIL City SURVEYS + PARTIAL 


6o1 Alhambra, California 
602 Santa Ana, California 
603 Sacramento, California 
604 Pasadena, Calif., 1931 
605 Fresno, California 

606 Pasadena, Calif., 1933 
607 Bridgeport, Connecticut 
608 Boise, Idaho 

609 Chicago, Illinois 

610 Chanute, Kansas 

611 Baltimore, Maryland 
612 St.Louis, Missouri 

613 Moberly, Missouri 

614 Cleveland, Ohio 

615 Philadelphia, Penna. 
616 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
617 El Paso, Texas 

618 Beaumont, Texas 


IV. NATIONAL SuRVEYS, PARTIAL 
401 Mosely Commission 
402 Negro Education 
403 Interchurch World 
404 Secondary Education 
405 Education of Teachers 
406 Mathematics 
407 Classical Investigation 
408 Modern Languages 
409 Libraries 
410 Finance Inquiry 
411 School Finance 
412 Schools for the Deaf 
413 Nursing Education 
414 Federal Relations 

V. STATE SURVEYS, PARTIAL 
sor Alabama 
§02 Arizona 
503 Arkansas 
504 California 
505 Delaware 
506 Hawaii, U.S. Bur. Educ. 
507 Hawaii, Prosser 
508 Illinois 
s0g9 Indiana 
510 lowa 
gi1 Kentucky, 1921 
g12 Kentucky, 1924 


CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


els chapter outlines the chief features in the history 
of surveys of higher education in the United States up 
to and including 1915; traces their development after 1915; 
discusses the causes of that development; and summarizes 
it statistically and graphically. 

In general, two periods are discernible in the history of 
American surveys of higher education. The first opens with 
an inquiry conducted by several visiting educators from 
another country in 1903, and closes with a survey of the 
University of Oregon (#321) made by the United States 
Bureau of Education (1915). In the present pages the first, 
or pioneer period, is treated chronologically. The second 
period runs from the University of Oregon survey to the 
present time. Here the treatment is not chronological but 
topical under headings reflecting the surveying or sponsor- 
ing organization. 


I. THE PIONEER STAGE 


The American survey of higher education, which is largely 
a product of the twentieth century, is only one section of 
the broader field of educational surveys in general. The 
history of the smaller movement cannot be dissociated en- 
tirely from that of the larger. Its origins can be clearly 
traced to the nineteenth century, although it was in 1903 
that the first extensive study of higher education that may 
be classified as a survey was made. This was a national 
study undertaken by a group of educators from Great 
Britain. The movement really began, however, with the 
Oberlin study of 1908, although the term “survey” was 
not used in higher education until some years later. By the 
close of 1915 certain procedures in local, state, and national 
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studies of higher education had been clearly established.! 


BARNARD’S WORK. The sources of the survey movement in 
higher education go back to the activities of Henry Bar- 
nard. His extensive study of school conditions in Rhode 
Island (#528) authorized in 1843, carried out in 1844-45, 
and published in 1846, is sometimes referred to as the first 
American school survey.? In scope, method, and results it 
is the forerunner of many present-day surveys. Although 
this report deals largely with the elementary school field, 
and although it was written almost a century ago, it con- 
siders briefly one phase of higher education. It includes a 
discussion of teacher training by means of the teachers 
institute, “an itinerating normal school agency,” and sug- 
gests “preparing the way for at least one thoroughly organ- 
ized normal school” in Rhode Island. 

When Dr. Barnard in 1867 became the first United 
States Commissioner of Education in the newly created 
Department of Education (changed in 1869 to an office of 
the Interior Department), one of the first duties assigned 
to him by congressional resolution, less than a month after 
the creation of the new Department, was to report on the 
condition and improvement of public schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. With unusual thoroughness, the new 
Commissioner made in effect a survey of the schools of the 
District, including extensive comparisons with school sys- 
tems of other cities and recommendations for changes. The 


= 


For the history of educational surveys as a whole, see E.F.Buchner, “School 
Surveys,’ Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1914, I, pp.513-62; 
H.L.Caswell, City School Surveys: An Interpretation and Appraisal, (Teachers 
College, Contribution to Education, No.358), New York, 1929, Chapter II; 
and J.B.Sears, “The School Survey Movement,” in J.C.Almack (Editor), 
Modern School Administration: Its Problems and Progress, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1933, pp.217-62. For the early history of the social survey move- 
ment see P.U. Kellogg, ‘““The Spread of the Survey Idea,” Academy of Political 
Science, Proceedings (July 1912). II, pp.1-17. 

2 See G.F.Wells, “First School Survey,” Educational Review, September, 1915, 

L, pp.166-74; and J.B.Sears, /oc. cit., pp.221-23. 
3 #528, p.14. 
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report proper (#536) covers 140 closely printed pages, with 
supplementary documents that bring the entire volume to 
over 900 pages. It deals, very briefly, with three colleges of 
the District: Columbian College, Gonzaga College, and 
Georgetown College, with the promise that fuller infor- 
mation concerning them would be given in the appendix, a 
promise which unfortunately was not fulfilled. 


STATE HISTORIES. In the decade and a half following 1887, 
however, the United States Bureau of Education sponsored 
and published a remarkable group of state educational his- 
tories, under the editorship of Professor H.B.Adams of The 
Johns Hopkins University. Thirteen of these dealt specifi- 
cally with higher education.* Many of the others gave con- 
sideration to the subject. While primarily historical, some 
contain many elements of the modern survey. For instance, 


4 No. 1. H.R.Adams, The College of William and Mary, (Circular of Information, 
No.1, 1887), 89 p. 
No. 2. H.R.Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, (Circular 
of Information, No.1, 1888), 308 p. 
No. 4. Colyer Meriwether, History of Higher Education in South Carolina, 
(Circular of Information, No.3, 1888), 247 p. 
No. 9. F.W.Blackmar, The History of Federal and State Aid to Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, (Circular of Information, No.1, 1890), 343 p. 
No. 10. J.A. Woodburn, Higher Education in Indiana (Circular of Information, 
No.1, 1891), 200 p. 

No. 11. A.C.McLaughlin, History of Higher Education in Michigan, (Circular 
of Information, No.4, 1891), 179 p. 

No. 12. G.W. Knight and J.R.Commons, The History of Higher Education in 
Ohio, (Circular of Information, No.5, 1891), 258 p. 

No. 13. G.G.Bush, History of Higher Education in Massachusetts, (Circular of 
Information, No.6, 1891), 258 p. 

No. 18. W.H.Tolman, History of Higher Education in Rhode Island, (Circular 
of Information, No.1, 1894), 210 p. 

No. 25. A.F.Lewis, History of Higher Education in Kentucky, (Circular of 
Information, No.3, 1899), 350 p. 

No. 27. F.W.Blackmar, Higher Education in Kansas, (Circular of Information, 
No.2, 1900), 166 p. 

No. 28. Sidney Sherwood, The University of the State of New York, Circular 
of Information, No.3, 1900), 538 p. 

No. 33. C.H.Haskins, and W.I.Hull, 4 History of Higher Education in Penn- 
syluania, (Circular of Information, No.4, 1902), 272 p. 
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in the first, which deals with the College of William and 
Mary, the discussion of the reasons for the decline of the 
second American college, and proposals for its possible re- 
moval to Alexandria or Richmond, would do credit to a 
modern scientific survey report. 


THE MOSELY COMMISSION. Another forerunner of the survey 
movement in higher education, possibly even deserving to 
be called a survey, was made by a group of foreign edu- 
cators—the Mosely Commission from England, in 1903. 
Mr. Mosely, an English business man, while in South 
Africa in the late ’eighties, was so greatly impressed with 
the exceptional ability shown by American mining engi- 
neers in placing previously unproductive diamond and gold 
mines on a paying basis that he determined to visit the 
United States to see “what sort of country it was that was 
responsible for sending so many level-headed men to the 
Cape,” and to discover, if possible, the cause of their abil- 
ity. Following his visit, he said:° 

So far as I was able to ascertain, the form of education given in the 
United States is responsible for much of its success, and I returned 
home determined, if possible, to get together a party of experts to visit 
the country and test the soundness of my conclusions. 

As a result, a group of twenty-six prominent British edu- 
cators spent four months in different parts of the country, 
principally in the East and Middle West. They studied the 
entire educational system, with major emphasis on pro- 
fessional and technical education of collegiate rank. Their 
published report of over 400 pages, consisting of a sum- 
mary by Mr. Mosely and separate reports submitted by 
each member of the Commission, deals with a large variety 
of topics. All but one or two of the papers consider some 
phase of higher education. Engineering and medical edu- 
cation receive especially full treatment. While much of the 
report is subjective and impressionistic, it includes con- 
siderable objective material, particularly regarding the cur- 
riculum. 


5 #401, p.vil. 
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THE OBERLIN SELF-SURVEY. The study with which the his- 
tory of the modern higher educational survey really opens 
was initiated at Oberlin College in 1908 and was not fully 
completed for five years, although the first report with its 
pattern-making outline was published in 1909 (#364). The 
inquiry, which grew in scope as the committee worked 
upon it, became an extensive and comprehensive scientific 
investigation of many phases of college efficiency. Initiated 
by President Henry C. King, it was carried out by a faculty 
committee under the chairmanship of Professor C.N.Cole. 
It was called, not a “‘survey”’, but a study of “Tests of Col- 
lege Efficiency.” The origin and development of this work 
can best be presented in extracts from an address given by 
Dean Cole, chairman of the Oberlin Committee, at the 
meeting of the Ohio College Association in 1g11. In this 
address he said:° 


The elaborate report on “Tests of College Efficiency” published in the 
annual report of the President of Oberlin College for 1908-09 was the 
rather formidable outcome of an undertaking that at its beginning gave 
no promise of such bulky results. The investigation on which it was 
based owed its origin indirectly to the Carnegie Foundation. When 
President King returned from the 1908 meeting of the trustees of the 
Foundation, he made to the Oberlin faculty an informal report of the 
meeting, in the course of which he mentioned the discussion that had 
taken place on the question of how to test the right of an institution to 
the rank and title of college. Several lists of criteria had been spoken of 
as already in use by various supervisory bodies, such as the States of 
Iowa, California, and New York, the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and Ohio College Association, and others. 
But, the President went on to point out, while these criteria might show 
very adequately whether an institution was entitled to rank as a college, 
they clearly were not sufficient to indicate whether an undoubted col- 
lege was a good, efficient institution of that rank. Here, he suggested, 
was an opportunity for an investigation of interest and value, especially 
in view of the growing tendency to hostile criticism of college education 
in general. A few days afterward the President definitely directed one 
of the larger standing committees of the faculty to undertake the inquiry 
and to prepare a report uponit.... 

The committee began its task by collecting as large a list as could be 


6 C.N.Cole, “The Effort at Oberlin for College Efficiency,” Ohio College Associ- 
ation, Transactions, Columbus, Ohio, 1911, pp.18-20. 
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found of the tests that have been mentioned above as being in use to 
determine the genuiness of colleges. These proved to be principally of 
the material and statistical type, relating to such matters as the amount 
of endowment and equipment, the number of departments maintained, 
the number, training, and remuneration of teachers, the amount and 
grade of teaching demanded, and the requirements for admission and 
graduation of students. They served, therefore, simply as a starting 
point for such an inquiry as had been proposed. The next step was to 
discover what more an institution whose standard was satisfactory in 
these respects needed to be and do in order to be classed as an efficient 
college. It seemed that the readiest method of beginning the search 
would be that of studying the criticism that had been visited upon the 
college so abundantly in recent years. It was altogether likely, it was 
felt, that out of this mass of persistent and apparently far-reaching 
criticism a list of neglected or ill-performed college functions could be 
compiled that would indicate approximately the whole duty of the col- 
lege. A course of reading was therefore entered upon for this purpose. 
It changed somewhat in character, however, as it went on, and came 
finally to include the works of Eliot, Dewey, Briggs, and other promi- 
nent educators, as well as those of Birdseye, Flexner, Vanderlip, besides 
the articles of a host of writers, both critics and champions who had 
written in all sorts of periodicals for a decade previous. 

From all of this material was compiled a preliminary list of topics for 
discussion in the proposed report. Under the scrutiny of the committee 
it was found inadequate. It proved, as perhaps was to be expected, that 
a group as familiar as this committee was with the inner workings of the 
college could find many weak places that had not been pointed out by 
any of the critics from the outside, and could even name not a few 
elements vital to effective work that had not been treated in the books 
of the experts. It was, consequently, a considerably enlarged list of 
subjects that was finally laid before the faculty for discussion and 
TEVISLON!.) 204 

The original intention had been not merely to state in order the ele- 
ments essential to effectiveness in the work of a college, but to devote 
in addition at least some brief exposition and discussion to each. But 
the work had grown so fast that it presently became apparent that a 
good sized volume would be required merely to present in any adequate 
fashion, to say nothing of discussing, the subjects that seemed to call 
for treatment in such a report as had been projected. It was decided, 
therefore, to submit the report in outline. It had been found also that 
the interests of brevity would be served in somewhat greater degree by 
putting the topics generally into the form of questions, a form that has 
besides an obvious appropriateness in the formulation of “tests”. It 
was in the form then, for the most part, of an extended series of ques- 
tions, briefly stated and arranged under appropriate heads, that the 
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report went to the faculty. It was subjected to thorough discussion and 
revision by that body, and then, more than a year after the beginning 
of the final task, was finally published. In its original form the report 
filled about seventy pages of the annual report of the President. It has 
since been reprinted as a pamphlet by the college, and it appears, con- 
siderably condensed, in the article on “The American College” in the 
recently published second volume of the new Cyclopedia of Education, 
where it is made to serve as a statement of the problems that now 
confront the college. 

It has seemed advisable to give this account of the genesis and devel- 
opment of the report to make clear the reason for its peculiar form. This 
is based, it may be said in a word, upon an assumed analogy between the 
college and a manufacturing plant, in accordance with which the divi- 
sions of the inquiry are severally headed “The Output’, “The Process’, 
and “‘The Cost.” 


That the meeting of the trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation to which Professor Cole refers was not the only 
factor in President King’s appointment of this epoch-mak- 
ing committee, but the culmination of a growing interest 
is shown by a quotation from his annual report for 1908-09, 
in which he says:7 


As President of the Ohio College Association for the calendar years 
1907 and 1908, the President secured the discussion of various aspects 
of this problem of college efficiency before the Association; and the 
Association has appointed several standing committees to continue these 
studies, to pool the experiences of different colleges, and to help the 
colleges of the Association to steady progress. But these preliminary 
studies of the Ohio College Association, as well as much of the recent 
literature critical of the colleges, seemed to make it clear that a still 
broader and more systematic study of college efficiency was needed, 
that might afford a kind of standard of measurement for a college 
aiming at the best. 


A continuation of this quotation shows that President King 
had a much wider purpose in view than the usefulness of 
the study to Oberlin alone.® 

Almost forty pages of the president’s annual report were 
devoted to an attempt to show the bearing of certain tests 
of college efficiency on the various aspects of Oberlin’s 
7 Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Oberlin College, 1908-09, 


(Bulletin of Oberlin College, New Series, No.56), pp.98-99. 
8 Ibid, pp.g9-100. 
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work. This formed the basis of intensive faculty studies and 
modifications at Oberlin for the next four years. It had 
considerable influence on subsequent studies of the efh- 
ciency of other institutions. 

As originally printed the study was purely an outline or 
syllabus for a survey. It contained no specific reference to 
Oberlin conditions. The continuation of the work of the 
committee is thus described by Professor Cole:® 


The report was finally published about the middle of the year 1909-10. 
General application of its tests to Oberlin conditions was deferred to the 
next year, chiefly because of the absence of President King for the year. 
At the beginning of 1910-11, however, a general investigation was begun 
of those phases of the work of the college that come within the scope of 
the second division of the report, that headed “The Educative Process.”’ 
The college was divided into four committees of equal size, which were 
given charge respectively of the fields of Administration, Curriculum, 
Instruction and Scholarship, and Student Work and Life .... The 
fields of these committees were defined by sections or pages of the re- 
port, and special topics were suggested for early treatment. The com- 
mittees worked with a will throughout the year, but only one got nearly 
to the end of its task; the others are continuing their search for increased 
efficiency in their several fields the present year, while a successor to the 
first is working upon some special developments from its results. 


It was not until November, 1914, that President King in 
his annual report said:1° 


The year under survey has brought pretty well to a conclusion the 
whole list of inquiries undertaken, in the long attempt made by the 
administrative officers and the Faculty to apply the ¢ests of efficiency 
to all aspects of the college work. 


Nowhere in the five-year discussion of the work of this 
Oberlin Committee does the word “survey’’ occur; “tests 
of efficiency” is always the phrase used. It is, however, the 
first comprehensive and systematic scientific outline made 
for such a study of an institution of higher education, and 
deserves the distinction of being considered the first survey 
of an American college in anything approaching the mod- 


9 C.N.Cole, Joc. cit., pp.25-26. 
10 Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Oberlin College, 1913-14, 
(Bulletin of Oberlin College, New Series, No.103), p.93. 
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ern use of the term. Furthermore, it was a self-survey, 
apparently of an unusually satisfactory and useful type.'! 


STATE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONS. Interest in the scien- 
tific investigation of questions concerned with public higher 
education developed independently of the Oberlin effort as 
a by-product of certain state educational commissions, 
usually the result of legislative authorization, which flour- 
ished for several years following 1906.1? Most of these com- 
missions were formed for study of the general public school 
systems in their states, with a view to revision and codifica- 
tion of existing school laws and dealt only incidentally, if 
at all, with higher education.!? At least four, however, 
made detailed recommendations concerning higher educa- 
tion, and in Virginia a commission was created specifically 
to study the higher educational institutions of the Com- 
monwealth, while another, in North Dakota, devoted con- 
siderable space to higher education. 


THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION COMMISSION. The report of the 
Virginia Education Commission (#246), authorized 1n 1908 
and published in 1912, may be taken as the first state sur- 
vey of higher education. The Act of the legislature pro- 
vided for the appointment by the governor of a commission 


11 Dr.G.F.Zook, chairman of the recent North Central Association Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education’s Committee on Revision of Standards, 
commented after reading the above paragraphs, “I am struck with the simi- 
larity of this study to what the North Central Association has just been 
doing.” 

12 Even earlier may be mentioned two city educational commissions, that of 
Chicago in 1897 and of Cleveland in 1906, but these had only indirect if any 
effect on higher education. (See E.F.Buchner, /oc. cit., p.513.) 

13 In the reports of the Commissioner of Education from 1908 to 1911 reports 
of such commissions are found for the following states: Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. (See Commissioner of Education, 
Annual Report, 1908, 1, pp.42-49; 1909, I, pp.44-52; 1910, I, pp.41-46; and 
I91I, I, pp.228-31.) 
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of seven persons, four of whom should be experienced 
educators:!4 
whose duty it shall be, after investigation, to devise stable and system- 
atic methods for the maintenance, management, and expansion of these 
[higher educational] institutions, according to the needs of each of them, 
and with reference to a definite and harmonious educational system. 
An appropriation of $500 was made for expenses, but ap- 
parently little was done at first, for at the 1910 session of 
the legislature the commission was continued and in- 
structed to report at the following session. Another $500 
was appropriated, and, more important, the trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund donated $3,000 to meet the ex- 
penses of a thorough investigation and to pay the salary of 
a permanent secretary. Six months later the permanent 
secretary, Charles G. Maphis, submitted a tentative report 
on a mill tax for the higher educational system of the state, 
a careful comparative study, setting forth the methods of 
support of 21 institutions in 16 states, and applying them 
to conditions in Virginia. In 1912 the entire Commission 
submitted a report dealing with the higher educational in- 
stitutions in the state, including special reports based upon 
investigations, made on invitation, by Dr.K.C.Babcock, 
specialist in higher education in the United States Bureau 
of Education, and by President Henry S. Pritchett, of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
In this Virginia Commission and its report are found the 
following elements characteristic of many of the better sur- 
veys of higher education: a commission the majority of 
whom were experienced educators, adequate financial sup- 
port (state support supplemented by a private foundation), 
a salaried executive secretary, a scientific investigation, de- 
tailed studies of separate institutions, use of the compara- 
tive method, a reviewing commission, the use of outside 
consultants, tabular and graphic presentation of data, and 
conveniently summarized recommendations. 


14 Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1908, I, pp.47- 
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NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. The report of 
this commission (#231) is also classified as a survey al- 
though it lacks many of the elements noted in the Virginia 
report. Appointed in IgI1, it reported in December, 1912. 
The appropriation of $1000 that the commission received 
for traveling expenses was “not sufficient to admit the 
employing of educational experts for an investigation of a 
number of phases of the educational system which the 
Commission has not touched upon.’’!® It held ten meetings, 
collected considerable information from educational ex- 
perts in different parts of the country, and recommended 
a coordinated system of higher education in the state 
“ideally outlined and operated”’ based upon a plan sub- 
mitted by the specialist in higher education of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


OTHER STATE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONS. The work of the 
other state educational commissions of this period dealt 
with higher education only incidentally. The Pennsylvania 
Commission, appointed in 1907, submitted in Igog a com- 
plete code to the legislature, which originally contained 
sections establishing two colleges of education in connec- 
tion with the University of Pennsylvania and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, respectively. These were eliminated be- 
fore the code was passed by the legislature. Later the entire 
code was vetoed by the governor because of amendments 
and contradictory features. The members of the Commis- 
sion, who continued to meet at their own expense, drew up 
a revised code, which was adopted in ig11. This provided 
for the gradual acquisition by the state of the thirteen 
so-called “‘state’” normal schools, formerly local or stock- 
company institutions.'® The specific problem of the Wash- 
ington State Commission, appointed in 1907, was ‘“‘to 
recodify and rearrange all legislation pertaining to the pub- 
lic school system, the state educational institutions, and 
15 #231, p.8. 

16 Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1908, I, p.4; 1911, I, p.69; 

1901, I, pp.50-51; Pennsylvania School Fournal (July 1910). 
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the making of reports by heads of private institutions of 
learning.” The report dealt largely with the public schools. 
The most important action with reference to higher edu- 
cation was the recommendation, which was adopted, for 
the consolidation of the State Board of Education and the 
State Board of Higher Education. The Iowa Commission, 
appointed in 1907, recommended in 1909 a new school code 
and the appointment of a new commission to supplement 
its own work and to consider, among other problems, the 
establishment of a sufficient number of normal schools for 
the state and the organization and determination of the 
scope of higher educational institutions.17 The Maryland 
Commission of 1908 recommended the devising of a plan 
for increasing the attendance at the state normal school, 
the articulation of the curricula of the high schools and the 
university, and the appointment of a committee “to pre- 
vent overlapping of work.’ The Texas Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1909, was instructed “to study the whole sub- 
ject of school administration, from the rural schools to the 
university.’ !® 

The Ohio Survey Commission (#523), appointed in 1913, 
devoted itself largely to elementary education, but its re- 
port contained an important section dealing wien institu- 
tions for training teachers. The work of the Vermont Edu- 
cational Commission of Ig12 in securing a formal survey 
by the Carnegie Foundation (#530) is discussed below. 


(See p.30). 


OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. In the quotation from Presi- 
dent King of Oberlin College already given, reference was 
made to the early development of interest on the part of 
the Ohio College Association in the scientific study of ques- 
tions of college efficiency. In 1907 President King, as prest- 
dent of the Association, appointed a Committee on Efh- 
ciency (five members) “‘to study, suggest and promote all 
possible methods for increasing the efficiency of the col- 


17 Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1909, I, p.47. 
18 Ibid, p.s1. 
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leges of the Association, in the light of the results attained 
and the reports made by the best colleges in the country.”’ 
President Herbert Welch, of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
rendered a significant report for this committee at the 
meeting of the Association!® in December, 1908, during 
the initial stages of the Oberlin study, and the two have a 
number of features in common. While the committee made 
only two other formal reports, in 1917 and 1921, before it 
was abolished on its own recommendation in 1921, it was 
instrumental in developing general interest in the subject, 
especially by securing the presentation of a number of 
papers and discussions of college efficiency on the pro- 
grams of the Association. Of these the most notable per- 
haps was Dean Cole’s report on Oberlin, from which exten- 
sive quotation has already been made, and the study by 
President Hughes, of Miami University.?° 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY sTUDY. The study of college teaching 
loads and unit costs, based upon conditions obtaining at 
Miami University, presented to the Ohio College Associ- 
ation in 1914 by President R.M.Hughes,?! hardly deserves 


19 “Report of the Committee on Efficiency,” Ohio College Association, Trans- 
actions, Columbus, Ohio, 1908, pp.29-38. 

20 See also John Dickerman, “‘How to Secure Greater Efficiency in the Internal 
Work of the College or University,” op.cit., 1907, pp.10-16; Alston Ellis, 
“Can a College Be a College with a Preparatory School Attached?”’, op.cit., 
1910, pp.23-33; Mary A. Sawyer, “Do the Present College Curricula Meet 
the Needs of the Young Woman?”’, op.cit., 1910, pp.46-50; L.G. Westgate, 
“Efficiency and the College Faculty,” op.cit., 1911, pp.31-39. 

21 R.M.Hughes, “A Possible Basis for Judging the Efficiency of a College Ad- 
ministration,’ Ohio College Association, Transactions, Columbus, Ohio, 1914, 
22-33. See also S.P.Capen, “Higher Education,” Commissioner of Education, 
Annual Report, 1914, 1, pp.174-75, for a summary of this address. Referring 
to the annual reports of the president, deans, and other officers of Miami 
University for 1915-16, Dr. Capen says that “the statistical portion of this 
report presents what is practically a survey of the scholastic and fiscal opera- 
tions of the University conducted by its own officers”’ and summarizes some 
of the novel techniques and recording devices which were later to find a place 
in systematic surveys of higher education. (S.P.Capen, “Recent Movements 
in College and University Administration,” U.S.Bureau of Education, Bu/le- 
tin, 1916, No.46, pp.34-36.) 
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classification as a survey, although frequently so termed. 
It was, however, a very important factor in the develop- 
ment of scientific units for use in subsequent surveys of 
higher education. In particular it defined the concept of 
“student hours per instructor” to be employed in so many 
later surveys, especially those of the Bureau of Education, 
as the standard method of measuring student load, and 
used it for a study of unit costs. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE. The second private institution of higher 
education to be systematically surveyed was Drexel Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia (#1210).?? During a vacancy in the 
presidency, the trustees of the institution engaged Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey to make a study of the financial and educational 
aspects of the Institute. After his report, presented in the 
fall of 1913, the trustees invited the surveyor to accept the 
presidency and carry his own report and recommendations 
into effect, an invitation which was promptly accepted. 
This is probably a unique outcome of the survey of a 
higher educational institution.?3 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching was organized in 1906 under 
a gift of $10,000,000 from Andrew Carnegie. The influence 
of the Foundation upon educational surveys and investi- 
gations, both national and state, particularly those of 
higher education, has been marked. Its unplanned influ- 
ence on President King and the Oberlin self-survey, and 
the special report to the Virginia Educational Commission 
by President Pritchett, have already been mentioned. Al- 
though designed primarily as an agency for distributing 
pensions and retiring allowances to college and university 
professors, the Foundation quickly found itself involved in 
22 The report was not printed. A summary is given by S.P.Capen, in Commis- 
sioner of Education, Annual Report, 1914, I, pp.174-77- 
23 Examples could be given of several men who have been active in survey work 
who later have become college or university presidents, doubtless in part 


because of their survey activities; but in no case did any of them become the 
head of the institution of which he had just completed a survey. 
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various educational studies to determine answers to such 
questions as: What 1s a college? What constitutes denomi- 
national control? What professional schools are eligible to 
the benefits of the Foundation? etc. These questions had 
to be answered before the system of retiring allowances 
could be administered intelligently and consistently. 

The first of the great national surveys of professional 
schools, the study of medical education in the United States 
and Canada (#130), was authorized by the Foundation in 
November, 1908, and occupied the next two years. It had 
been foreshadowed 1n the discussion of medical, legal, and 
theological education in the third annual report of Presi- 
dent Pritchett.?4 At the same meeting a similar study of 
legal education was authorized (#136). The report on med- 
ical education, written by Mr. Abraham Flexner, and pub- 
lished in 1910 (#130), covered 150 medical schools. It had a 
marked influenceon standards of medical education through- 
out the nation, and helped to force out of existence many 
of the inferior medical schools whose methods, standards, 
and equipment were brought to light.?° 

In 1913 a significant extension of the activities of the 
Foundation was made possible by a special gift of $1,250,000 
from Mr. Carnegie through Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to endow a separate Division of Educational En- 
Chie 
24 Henry S. Pritchett, ‘Standards of Professional Education in the United 

States,’ Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Third 

Annual Report of the President and Treasurer, 1908, pp.157-66. 

25 Upon reading this section Dr.S.P.Capen commented as follows: “The Flexner 
report gave valuable ammunition to the Council on Medical Education of 
the American Medical Association which had already begun to inspect and 
classify medical schools. It was the publicity attached to the classifications, 
with its depressing effect on enrollments, which forced the low rank schools 
out of existence. The Council on Medical Education claims to be the activat- 
ing agent in this clearing up process. Nevertheless, Dr. Flexner’s report was 
indispensable to the result. He dramatized the situation and the prestige of 
the Carnegie Foundation reinforced his presentation.” 

26 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the President and Treasurer, 1913, 20. A discussion of the need for such 
an agency is found in the same report, pp.19-24. See also first report of the 
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to conduct studies and to make investigations concerning universities, 
colleges, professional schools, and systems of education generally, to 
investigate problems of education affecting the improvement of educa- 
tional methods, the advancement of teaching, or betterment of edu- 
cational standards, and in general to investigate and to report upon 
those educational agencies which undertake to deal with the intellectual, 
social, and moral progress of mankind, and to publish such results as 
the trustees may consider of value. 


Almost simultaneously with the establishment of this 
Division of Educational Enquiry the Carnegie Foundation 
received from the newly created (1912) Vermont Educa- 
tion Commission an urgent invitation to make a study of 
the entire educational system in the State of Vermont. 
This study seemed to relate so closely to what was con- 
templated by Mr. Carnegie’s gift that the invitation was 
promptly accepted. For nine months the inquiry occupied 
the larger part of the time of the members of the staff of 
the Foundation as well as of several others engaged espe- 
cially for the work. The result was an outstanding presenta- 
tion of the academic, social, and financial aspects of the 
educational problems of the state. It is the first extensive 
scientific survey of a state school system devoted largely 
to higher education made by a qualified agency from out- 
side the state (#4.30).7/ 

By the end of 1914, the Carnegie Foundation, through 
its newly created division, had initiated national studies of 
legal and engineering education, and inquiries into teacher 
training in Missouri and Indiana. In the annual report for 


work of the new division, in the Tenth Annual Report of the President and 
Treasurer, 1915, pp.20-45. 

27 Professor E.P.Cubberley has characterized the Vermont inquiry (#530) as 
follows: “The work represented in previous reports [of state survey commis- 
sions] had been based on hearings and questionnaires and collected statistics, 
while the Vermont inquiry was made by an expert commission that went into 
and travelled over the state, basing its report on the results of its examination. 
The Vermont study, therefore, represents the first real application of the city 
school survey idea to a study of state educational problems . . . . This study 
definitely established a technique for state school surveying.” (In Kandel, 
L.L., (editor) Twenty-five Years of American Education, Macmillan, 1924, pp. 


192-93). 
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1914 it is stated that various other projects had been dis- 
cussed by the executive committee as suitable for atten- 
tion: a request had been made by the governor of Mary- 
land for a survey similar to that of Vermont; there was an 
urgent call for a study of the relations of hospitals to med- 
ical education; the American Dental Association desired 
an inquiry similar to the medical inquiry. Evidently there 
was to be no dearth of material to challenge the activity of 
the Division of Educational Enquiry. 


DENOMINATIONAL INFLUENCES. While the full development 
of formal and comprehensive denominational surveys of 
higher education has come only within the last decade, yet 
beginnings appeared in a few denominations in the pioneer 
period under consideration. Tewksbury found that 81 per 
cent of the 516 colleges chartered in 16 states before the 
close of the Civil War were no longer in existence. This 
heavy mortality was caused by financial disaster, denomi- 
national competition, unfavorable locations, internal dis- 
sensions, and other factors which he mentions.?® Such con- 
ditions caused the national boards of education which were 
organized in the leading denominations to approach the 
problems of the organization and support of higher edu- 
cation in a more scientific manner. Denominational zeal 
had to enlist the aid of scientific fact.?° 

At least two church boards of education made a begin- 
ning of such work before 1915. During the quadrennium 
1912-1916 the Board of Education of the Methodist Epis- 


28 D.G.Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities Before 
the Civil War, (Teachers College Contribution to Education, No.543), 1932, 
p-28. 

29 Limbert classifies eight aims which he found to be common to denominational 
boards of education, the accomplishment of which compelled them to make 
more intensive objective studies of the institutions under their supervision. 
Many of these studies, in the earlier period as well as in the later one, were 
somewhat informal in character, and were never published. Paul M. Limbert, 
Denominational Policies in the Support and Supervision of Higher Education, 
(Teachers College Contribution to Education, No.378), New York, 1929, 


Per. 
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copal Church established a department of surveys. At least 
two state educational surveys were made by this depart- 
ment, in the states of Iowa and Missouri (#1076, #1126). 
The secretary of the Board asserted in 1916 that no branch 
of the work which had been undertaken had been of greater 
value than these surveys.°° The organization of the Uni- 
versity Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1892, 
which became in later years the standardizing agency for 
the educational institutions under Methodist Episcopal 
auspices, was also a factor in developing an interest in 
objective evaluations. 

The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, organized in 1895, declared the aim of the 
board to be to promote the endowment of existing poten- 
tially successful colleges and to repress the tendency to 
multiply institutions with inadequate prospects of sup- 
port, a tendency which, in the words of the Board, as 
quoted by Dr. Pritchett, “has strewed our territory with 
more dead colleges than we have now in operation and 
dragged to the dust with them the credit of endorsing con- 
ferences.”3! Another aim was “to secure full and accurate 
statistics of our education work.” It does not appear, how- 
ever, that any formal survey work was undertaken by the 
Southern Methodist Board until a much later date. 

During 1912-13 the secretary of the Board of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention made a careful study 
of the higher educational situation in the colleges of that 
denomination, visiting, with one exception, every Baptist 
college east of the Mississippi river and attending a con- 
ference in California to consider the situation on the Pacific 
Coast. From the data which he gathered he reported the 
standards of the Baptist institutions to be quite unsatis- 


30 Report of Board of Education to General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1916, p.20, p.21, as quoted by Limbert, op.cit., p.88. 

31 H.S.Pritchett, “‘Denominational Boards in Education,” Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Third Annual Report of the President and 
Treasurer, 1908, p.174. The entire section of 14 pages gives a compact review 
of the early history of five denominational boards of education. 
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factory as judged by the studies of the United States 
Bureau of Education. The next year he visited twenty-one 
colleges and collected detailed information concerning 
them. 

In this manner began survey work on the part of three 
different denominations. With these exceptions, the church 
boards of education, some of which had been in existence 
for many years, were scarcely conscious of the development 
of the survey movement in higher education by the close of 
1915, although they were to participate in it vigorously in 
the succeeding decade. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Undoubtedly the 
most important and influential single agency in surveys of 
higher education has been the United States Bureau of 
Education (Office of Education since 1929). Its annual re- 
ports and biennial surveys constitute a compact summary 
of most of the significant developments in the higher edu- 
cational survey field. This agency has made extensive sur- 
veys on a nation-wide basis, surveys of Negro higher edu- 
cation, surveys of higher education in separate states and 
of groups of institutions within state lines, and surveys of 
individual institutions, both publicly and privately con- 
trolled. 

In 1910,°? by act of Congress, on recommendation of 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner of Education, 
a specialist in higher education was provided for in the 
Bureau. The first man to fill this position was Kendric C. 
Babcock, formerly.president of the University of Arizona, 
who entered on his duties in November, Igto. At first his 
work was largely the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding higher education and especially a tenta- 
tive classification of colleges and universities in the United 
States. Although no surveys were conducted under his di- 
rection, his influence on the plan adopted by the North 
Dakota Survey Commission (See p.25) has already been 


32 Act of Congress approved June 17, 1910; Heston (p.27) gives this date as 
1909. 
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noted. He was succeeded in 1914 by Samuel P. Capen, 
previously lecturer on educational administration at Clark 
University. Meanwhile Commissioner Brown had been 
succeeded in 1911 by P.P.Claxton. 

In November, 1914, Commissioner Claxton presented a 
paper on “College Surveys” before the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities in session at Wash- 
ington. In this notable address he defined the field and 
scope of such surveys and gave an outline of their needed 
content. This undoubtedly set the pattern for many of the 
surveys of higher education undertaken by the Bureau dur- 
ing the next few years. The address, which Commissioner 
Claxton printed in full in his annual report for 1914,°° 
amounted virtually to an offer of the services of the Bureau 
in assisting if not in directing such surveys.* 

The response to this definition of policy and offer of 
available leadership on the part of an impartial govern- 
mental agency was immediate. In the same report Dr. 
Claxton stated that the Bureau already had promised to 
make surveys “‘of a half dozen colleges and half as many 
normal schools” within the next fiscal year. The first of 
these surveys to be made, the actual direction of which 
fell for the most part upon the shoulders of Dr. Capen,*® 
dealt with the University of Oregon. The report was pub- 
lished in 1915 by the University. Most of the reports of the 
Bureau’s later surveys have been issued by the Bureau 
itself. In 1915 also the Bureau of Education carried out its 
survey of the higher educational institutions in Iowa 


33 Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1914, I, xxx. Also printed in 
National Association of State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, 
1914, Vol. XII, pp.186-206. 

34 While the address itself contains no specific language making such an offer, it 
was implied and so interpreted, perhaps as a result of supplementary oral 
statements not appearing in the printed report. The foreword to the Univer- 
sity of Oregon survey (#321) written by Dr. Capen, leaves no doubt of the 
matter. 

35 “To Dr.S.P.Capen belongs the credit for having laid a sound basis of surveys 
of higher educational institutions.” —George F. Zook, in School Life, (May 
1924), IX, p.200. 
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(#211), under the leadership of Dr. Capen, although the 
report was not printed until 1916. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SURVEY. There remains to be 
mentioned in this pioneer period the survey of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (#322), initiated in 1913 and completed 
in December 1914, already referred to by Dr. Claxton. 
Prompted by adverse criticism and by charges of extrava- 
gance, inefficiency, political influence, neglect of work by 
the faculty, and lack of supervision of instruction, the Wis- 
consin State Board of Public Affairs ordered a survey of 
the University, engaging for the purpose W.H. Allen, of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research and E.C.Bran- 
son, of the University of North Carolina. The major part 
of the survey was made under the direction of Dr. Allen. 
The report was vigorously attacked by University officials 
as unfair. Concerning it Dr.E.P.Cubberley, of Stanford 
University, said in 1915:°° 

The so-called survey of the University of Wisconsin was a most out- 
rageous investigation. One cannot read the report without feeling that 
the actuating purpose of those in charge of the survey was criticism and 
agitation. The undoubted effect of such a document is to leave the uni- 
versity in a worse condition than if the survey had not been made, and, 
if the University of Wisconsin report is to characterize the university 


surveys of the future, then either the survey movement or the univer- 
sities are doomed. 


Most of the early surveys, however, as well as the later do 
not deserve such a characterization. Neither surveys nor 
universities have been doomed. 


OTHER EARLY SURVEYS. Other early printed survey reports 
not already mentioned in this chapter include the series of 
monographs by the International Commission on the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics (#406) dealing especially with the cur- 
riculum and instructional methods in mathematics at the 
United States Military and Naval Academies (1909-12); 
Holland’s study of the Pennsylvania normal schools (#235), 


36 National Education Association, Proceedings, 1915, p.756. 
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published in 1912; the brief study of the state higher insti- 
tutions of Texas (#240) by an alumni educational campaign 
committee 1n 1913; the city survey of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut (#607), with its brief consideration of the city 
normal school (1913); and the extensive survey of the Wis- 
consin normal schools (#250) by A.N.Farmer (1914), men- 
tioned in the following paragraph. Bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding all of these will be found in Appendix VII. 


FIRST USES OF THE TERM “SURVEY.” The engineering term 
“survey was extended to cover social surveys at least as 
early as 1907. Its distinctive use in the educational field 
seems to date from Ig11. In 1915, Leonard P. Ayres, one of 
the pioneers in the field of educational surveying, said:37 


Four years ago two university professors injected a new word into our 
educational vocabulary and introduced a new method into our educa- 
tional procedure. In that year Professors Hanus of Harvard and Moore 
of Yale conducted studies of the school systems of Montclair and East 
Orange in New Jersey and each used the word “‘survey”’ to designate a 
section of his report . . . . The two men who conducted these surveys 
were pioneers, but not inventors. They did not originate either the new 
term or the new method. They borrowed them both from the social sur- 
vey movement which was at that time three years old. This movement 
had its inception in 1907 in the social survey of Pittsburgh which bor- 
rowed its name from the land survey. 


The first use of the term in the field of higher education 
seems to have come somewhat later.?® The earliest reports 
devoted to higher education which contained the word 
“survey” in the title were completed in 1914: Farmer’s 
Conditions and Needs of Wisconsin's Normal Schools: Re- 
port of Cooperative Survey (#250), issued by the Wisconsin 
State Board of Public Affairs, December 1914; and Allen 
and Branson’s Report Upon the Survey of the University of 
Wisconsin (#322), transmitted to the legislature December 


” 


37 L.P.Ayres, “A Survey of School Surveys,” Second Annual Conference on 
Educational Measurements (Indiana University Bulletin, October, 1915), p. 
oe 

38 For an earlier use of it in a general sense by U.S.Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Brown, see his Annual Report, 1910, p.8. 
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29, 1914. The normal school report is probably the first 
printed report on higher education to use the word “sur- 
vey” in the title. The first study of higher educational 
institutions made by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, under the direction of Dr. Capen, was entitled Report 
of a Survey of the University of Oregon (#321), made in 
September, 1915, and was published in December of the 
same year. After 1915 the term was in common use. It 
was used, however, with reference to higher education 
before the appearance of these published reports.*° 


SUMMARY. By the close of 1915 the pioneer period of sur- 
veys of higher education was drawing to a close. Signifi- 
cant surveys on a scientific basis, even if lacking the com- 
pleteness of later studies, had been made of individual in- 
stitutions, both public and private; of state systems of 
higher education; and of professional education on a na- 
tional basis. State commissions had groped their way to- 
ward more scientific studies of the problems of higher 
education. Denominational groups had seen the need of 
surveys. State and national organizations of colleges and 
universities were giving prominent place to the subject on 
their programs. Most important of all, two national organ- 
izations, one public, the other private, the United States 
Bureau of Education and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, had offered their services to 
colleges and universities that felt the need of impartial 
expert educational diagnosis and advice. The next twenty 


39 At the Washington meeting of the National Association of State Universities 
in November 1914, as already noted, Commissioner Claxton’s address was 
entitled “College Surveys.” Dr. Capen in the 1914 report of the Commissioner 
of Education (p.174), in a section entitled “Surveys of Higher Educational 
Institutions” refers to “‘the scientific self-survey tendency which may be said 
to have started with the Oberlin survey of 1908-09”, although the Oberlin 
study (#364) was not known by that term at the time it was made. According 
to President Burton, of the University of Michigan, the credit for the first 
use of the term “‘self-survey” belongs to W.H.Allen, director of the ill-fated 
survey of the University of Wisconsin (#322). (National Association of State 
Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, 1929, p.97). 
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years was to see surveys of hundreds of institutions in all 
parts of the country, individually and in state, national, 
and denominational groups. 


II. DEVELOPMENTS SINCE IgI§ 


The first ten years of the second period in American edu- 
cational surveying were concerned largely with surveys of 
separate institutions and state systems of higher educa- 
tion, especially under the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Other agencies involved have been the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the General 
Education Board, the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, denominational boards and organizations, indi- 
vidual universities and colleges, and certain other bodies. 
The period has also been characterized by a growing em- 
phasis upon surveys that are national in extent. While 
national surveys have developed simultaneously with local, 
as evidenced by the Carnegie Foundation’s studies of pro- 
fessional education, principally undertaken before 1926, 
they have undergone during the past decade increasing 
emphasis. Among national surveys which have contributed 
to this emphasis may be mentioned the Land-grant (#103), 
Negro (#108), and Teacher Training (#405) surveys from 
the Federal Office of Education; the denominational sur- 
veys, notably those of the United Lutheran (#154), Dis- 
ciples of Christ (#153), and Methodist Episcopal (#157) 
churches; the Smaller College Study of the Association of 
American Colleges (#104); and the recent national studies 
in such varied fields as engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
theology, forestry, and music. 

For the sake of unity and continuity with reference to 
the different agencies it seems best to present the material 
related to this later period by agencies rather than by 
topics. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. In 1910, as already 
indicated, the position of specialist in higher education was 
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created in the United States Bureau of Education. The 
activities of the Bureau (later, the Office) of Education in 
the field of surveys of higher education have developed 
very largely under the supervision of the five men who 
have held that position and of the five commissioners of 
education who have held office since 1906: Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, 1906-1911; Philander Priestley Claxton, 191 1- 
1921; John James Tigert, 1921-1928; William John Cooper, 
1929-1933; George Frederick Zook, 1933-1934. 

The following persons have served as specialists in higher 
education,*® Kendric Charles Babcock, 1910-1913; Samuel 
Paul Capen, 1914-1919; George Frederick Zook, 1920-1925; 
Arthur Jay Klein, 1926-1930; Frederick James Kelly,1931-. 

The years from Ig91§ to 1921, under the leadership of 
Commissioner Claxton and of Dr. Capen and Dr. Zook, 
specialists in higher education, brought marked activity on 
the part of the Bureau. The higher educational surveys, 
especially those dealing with state supported institutions, 
set new patterns and new standards. In this period, too, 
the Bureau made its first survey covering more than a 
single state, the study of Negro schools and colleges (#402), 
which was completed in 1917.*! 

As early as 1916, Dr. Capen stated that university sur- 
veys had undoubtedly occupied the forefront of attention 
in the field of higher education during the preceding aca- 
demic year, and that the most important were those which 
had been made under the direction of the Bureau, espe- 
cially the Iowa, Washington, North Dakota, and the Uni- 


40 The official designation of the position is “Specialist in Higher Education.” 
By action of the Commissioner of Education, Dr. Zook was also called “Head 
of the Division of Higher Education;” Dr. Klein, “Chief of the Division of 
Higher Education;’’ and Dr. Kelly, ‘Chief of the Division of Colleges and 
Professional Schools.” 

The reports of the Commissioner of Education, the annual summaries of 
higher education by the specialist in that field, and the special summaries of 
school surveys by Dr.E.F.Buchner of Johns Hopkins University have many 
references to the surveys of higher education made by the Bureau during this 


period. 


La 


4 
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versity of Oregon surveys.*? In the following year the gen- 
eral policy of the Bureau with reference to survey work 
was stated as follows by Commissioner Claxton:#? 


In its educational survey work the Bureau of Education is carrying 
out in the most direct manner possible the task contemplated in the 
original act creating the Bureau. The act of 1867 provided for the estab- 
lishment of a department of education for the purpose of “collecting 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of edu- 
cation in the several States and Territories and diffusing such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and management of school systems and 
methods of teaching as shall aid the problem of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems.” It is pre- 
cisely this function that the educational survey fulfils. It aims to be a 
critical, nonpartisan expert examination of general facts and records, 
educational policies and methods, and the social and economic setting 
of an institution or group of institutions, with a view to suggesting 
improvements, not only to the State or community surveyed, but also 
to other States and communities with similar problems .... The 
Bureau necessarily represents no locality or special interest; its officers 
are obliged by their positions to have the widest possible acquaintance 
with educational conditions; it has immediately available the statistics 
and other material essential to any comparative review of schools or 
school systems; and the bureau is a public instrument supported by the 
entire country. 


In 1918 and 191g the work of the division of higher edu- 
cation was mainly concerned with the participation of 
higher education in the war. American universities and 
colleges were largely absorbed in the task of training stu- 
dents for military service and in readjusting themselves 
after the armistice. Yet even in this period the general 
state surveys of Alabama (#201) and of Hawaii (#506), 
with their important sections on higher education, were 
carried through. 

During the seven years, from 1921 to 1928, when Dr. 
John J. Tigert was Commissioner of Education with Dr. 
G.F.Zook and Dr.A.J.Klein as specialists in higher edu- 
cation, the Bureau continued to set forth its firm belief, 
both by theory and by practice, that by conducting sur- 
veys and publishing reports it was discharging one of its 


42 Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1916, I, p.121. 
43 Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1917, I, pp.19-20. 
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main functions in accordance with the creative act of 1867. 
In a public address made in 1923 Commissioner Tigert 
reaffirmed the survey policy of the Bureau,** as broached in 
his first annual report. He said:*° 


The Bureau has responded to these invitations [for state surveys of 
higher education] because it believes that by so doing it can render a 
direct service to the several states as well, if not better, than any other 
educational agency. In undertaking this work, however, it has been the 
consistent policy of the Bureau to request the assistance of well-known 
university and college authorities, in order that the best possible and 
most expert opinion may be brought to bear upon the situation. 


Commissioner Tigert reported that the surveys made dur- 
ing the year 1921-22 were almost one-third of the total 
number made by the Bureau. He tabulated 156 surveys 
made by the Bureau up to that time, 88 of which were of 
higher educational institutions, counting each institution 
in the state in the case of a state survey of higher educa- 
tion. He published in this and succeeding reports full-page 
maps of the United States summarizing in graphic form 
the Bureau’s survey activities. In 1923 he reported that 
the staff of the Bureau was inadequate to meet the many 
demands for surveys and that it had been necessary to 
supplement it by temporary employment of experts from 
the outside,*® and the next year that increasing demands 
had made it impossible for the Bureau to respond favor- 
ably to more than a small proportion of the requests for 
surveys which had come to it.4” 

Dr. Klein, specialist in higher education, summarized 
the varied activities of the Bureau in the field of higher 
education for the four-year period, 1922-1926, as follows :48 


44 Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1921, p.28. See also ibid, 1922, 
pp.5-6. 

45 J.J.Tigert, “Recent Enterprises of the United States Bureau of Education,” 
National Association of State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, 
1623; p-¥12. 

46 Commissioner of Education, d4nnual Report, 1923, p.7. 

47 Ibid, 1924, p.4. 

48 Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926, (U.S.Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
tin, 1928, No.25), p.391. 
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The higher educational surveys made during the two biennial periods, 
1922-1924, 1924-1926, were more varied in scope than those made in 
previous years. They included surveys of all State-supported institu- 
tions of higher learning in four States; all institutions of higher learning, 
State and privately endowed, in two States; a single State institution 
in one State; the government supported universities of the Philippines 
and Porto Rico; all the colleges in one State under the control of the 
Baptist Church; two privately supported institutions; and the higher 
educational institutions in Cleveland, Ohio. Each of these surveys was 
conducted under the auspices of the Bureau of Education; in two others 
a member of the bureau staff served on the survey commission. 


Since 1926 the policy of the Bureau of Education has 
gradually changed in the direction of national surveys 
rather than local or state studies. In 1926 the Bureau began 
its extensive survey (#103) of the 69 land-grant colleges 
and universities, which was completed in 1930 and pub- 
lished in two large volumes. In 1927 was initiated the sur- 
vey of 79 Negro colleges and universities in 18 states 
(#108), completed in 1929. 

When Dr.W.J.Cooper and Dr.F.J. Kelly became respec- 
tively Commissioner of Education and specialist in higher 
education the policy of the Bureau with reference to sur- 
veys of higher education was somewhat modified. It seemed 
best for the Office of Education, as it was now renamed, no 
longer to assume the full responsibility for making detailed 
surveys of individual institutions or of state systems of 
education, the technique of which by this time had become 
fairly well established by the activities of the Bureau in 
that field for the preceding decade or more, but rather to 
act in an advisory capacity in helping states or institutions 
desiring such service to initiate them properly and to 
choose a staff from men of recognized ability in higher 
education, whom the Office could suggest.*® The chief en- 
ergy of the Office for the next four or five years was to be 
49 Note, for example, the statement in the introduction to the 1932 report of the 

Georgia Commission on University Consolidation: “As a result of conferences 

. it was agreed that the Office of Education would maintain an advisory 
and counseling relationship to the Commission and would assist in the selec- 


tion of the survey committee of experts.” (#230, p.2) Whether this will be- 
come the permanent policy of the Office remains to be seen. 
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devoted instead to the initiation and prosecution of a series 
of independently financed national surveys of education, 
some of higher education exclusively, some in which higher 
education occupied only a part of the larger educational 
field studied. A special Division of Major Surveys was or- 
ganized with the Commissioner of Education himself in 
direct charge. It planned to recruit its staff for specific 
surveys largely from nationally known leaders who would 
be employed on a temporary basis only. 

_ These major surveys have been financed from special 
appropriations by Congress with the exception of the Ne- 
ero college survey, for which funds were furnished by the 
colleges themselves and by the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Thus 
there came in rapid succession the completion of the sur- 
vey of land-grant colleges and universities (#103); the 
survey of Negro colleges (#108), both initiated, however, 
under Dr. Tigert and Dr. Klein; the national survey of 
secondary education (#404), higher educational aspects of 
which were limited to the junior college phases; the survey 
of the education of teachers (#405); and the survey of 
school finance (#411), the latter unfortunately partially 
stifled by the failure of Congress to complete the antict- 
pated annual appropriations for 1t.°° 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. The work of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching before 1915 
has already been traced. Since that time its Division of 
Educational Enquiry has continued its distinctive work. 
During its existence it has expended a total of over one and 
a half million dollars.*! Not all of this sum has been spent 


50 For a good summary of this phase of the work of the Office of Education see 
W.C.John, “National Surveys of the Office of Education,” Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1928-1930, (U.S.Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, No.20), pp. 
695-726. 

51 See Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the President and Treasurer, 1930, table 
following p.34, for a summary of expenditures from 1912-13 to 1932-33; also 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Report, 1931, p.4; Twenty-Seventh Annual Report, 1932, 
pp-4-5; Twenty-Eighth Annual Report, 1933, PR: .98-100; and Twenty-Ninth 
Annual Report, 1934, pp.62-74. 
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for educational surveys in the sense in which that term is 
used in this study. At least half of it, however, has been 
devoted to surveys. 

For the first fifteen years of the Division’s activity these 
expenditures averaged about $45,000 a year, but since 
1927-1928 such expenditures have been over $100,000 an- 
nually and in 1931-32 they reached a high point of over 
$200,000, devoted for the most part to surveys and other 
research in the field of higher education. By 1932 the origi- 
nal endowment of the Division had increased but slightly, 
from $1,250,000 to $1,320,000. During the past few years 
the extra resources of the Foundation have come, not from 
increases in this original endowment, but from grants for 
educational research made by Carnegie Corporation of 
New York through or to the Foundation. 

The most outstanding surveys or studies of the Carnegie 
Foundation have been those national in range. The com- 
pletion of the study of medical education and the begin- 
ning of that of legal education in the pioneer period have 
been mentioned already. In addition should be noticed the 
study of engineering education (#127), completed in 1918; 
the study of dental education (#125), completed in 1926; 
the study of law schools (#136), completed in 1928 with 
subsequent supplementary studies of legal education; and 
the study of American college athletics (#194), 1n 1929. 
Here also might be included the study of teacher-training 
institutions (#225) which, although actually limited to the 
state of Missouri, was eens to be national in outlook 
and implications. °? 


52 “Although technically a study of a situation in Missouri, the report deals with 
certain problems of supply and preparation of teachers that confront, in one 
form or another, every state in the Union. And although concerned primarily 
with normal schools, it has been necessary likewise to take into account the 
relations of other institutions that prepare teachers, as well as the part played 
by state administrative agencies. It will be found, therefore, that the con- 
clusions arrived at in the report affect, often radically, many features in our 
entire educational structure including that of higher education.” (Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the President and Treasurer, 1918, p.120). Compare also the characterization 
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Since its early study of education in Vermont (7530), 
the Foundation has refrained, as a rule, from systematic 
surveys of education within state lines. Exceptions to this 
general policy are the brief studies of the Maritime Prov- 
inces (#533) and Saskatchewan (#251), which, undertaken 
to answer specific questions, are hardly to be characterized 
as general surveys; the seven-year cooperative study of the 
relations of schools and colleges in Pennsylvania (#237), 
which is not strictly speaking a “‘survey;” and the survey 
of higher education in California.** 

Among studies of current conditions which the Founda- 
tion since 1927 has declined to undertake may be men- 
tioned surveys for nine states. In addition it has declined 
to make national studies of schools of journalism, of archi- 
tecture, and of pharmacy, of private schools, and of Negro 
schools; and investigations of special topics such as the 
examination system, student activities, scholarships, or- 
ganization of boards of trustees, training of college teachers, 
the economic condition of college teachers, and other 
studies. *4 


of this study in the Fifteenth Annual Report, 1920, “Together with an exami- 
nation of the general principles of organization, administration, and curricu- 
lum construction in teacher-training agencies in the United States.” (p.31). 

53 The California study ‘“‘was undertaken (in spite of the fact that it is not the 
policy of the Foundation to undertake state educational surveys) because the 
educational problems of the State of California, being more mature than those 
of many states, have national importance.” Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the President and 
Treasurer, 1932, p.8. 

54 The pension studies of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, although they often pertain to higher education, are not here 
included as educational surveys. Some of their results have been published in 
the following Bulletins of the Foundation: Number Twelve, Clyde Furst and 
I.L. Kandel, Pensions for Public School Teachers, 1918; Number Seventeen, 
Clyde Furst and others, Retiring Allowances for Officers and Teachers in 
Virginia Public Schools, 1926; Number Twenty-two, Howard J. Savage, and 
Edmund S. Cogswell, 4 Retirement Plan for Colorado Public Schools, 1928; 
Number Twenty-five, Henry S. Pritchett, The Social Philosophy of Pensions 
with a Review of Existing Pension Systems for Professional Groups, 1930. Most 
of the first twenty-five Annual Reports of the Foundation contain discussions 
of teachers retirement in the United States and other countries. In 1931 the 
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GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. The General Education Board 
was organized in 1902, four years earlier than the Carnegie 
Foundation. It has done little in the way of specific surveys 
of higher education, although its influence on the develop- 
ment of higher education has been great. Before 1916 it 
announced that it was prepared to enter upon survey 
activities, and in December, 1922, was created a Division 
of School Surveys, which extended the work inaugurated 
earlier. It has conducted a number of influential general 
state surveys of education, some of which give considera- 
tion to higher education in connection with the problem of 
securing more adequately trained teachers, as for example 
in Maryland in 1921 (#154), and in Kentucky (#511) and 
North Carolina (#520) in 1921. Its report to the Governor 
of Maryland in 1921 (#219) and its study of public educa- 
tion in Indiana in 1923 (#509) deal more specifically with 
higher education, especially the financial aspects, in those 
two states. In general, however, its published surveys have 
placed comparatively little emphasis on the field of higher 
education. It has made many studies of individual colleges 
and of higher educational conditions in different states pre- 
liminary to grants for endowment to deserving colleges, 
but such surveys, if they may be so termed, have not been 


published. *® 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES. At the 

1920 meeting of the National Association of State Univer- 

sities, President M.L.Burton, of the University of Michi- 

gan, and Dr.S.P.Capen, newly selected Director of the 

American Council on Education, made addresses suggest- 

ing the possibility and desirability of a national survey of 

state universities, which led to extensive discussion of the 
pension studies of the Foundation were assumed by the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America, which in 1934 published Retirement 
Plans for College Faculties, by Rainard B. Robbins. 

55 See, however, Chapter V, “Colleges and Universities” of The General Educa- 
tion Board: An Account of Its Activities, 1902-1914, New York, 1915, 240 p. 
The 57 pages of this chapter have many of the elements of a comprehensive 
national survey of higher education. 
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plan and possible methods of carrying it out.°® It was 
finally voted to approve the policy of a self-survey of the 
universities of the group, and to ask Dr. Capen to draw up 
detailed suggestions for such a study. This he did and the 
results were transmitted by the secretary to the univer- 
sities holding membership in the Association in a special 
bulletin, ‘Preliminary Suggestions for a Self-survey of 
State Universities,’®’ with a request for comments and 
suggestions. The interest aroused at the 1920 meeting, 
however, had lapsed by the 1921 meeting and the survey 
was not initiated. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES. In Ig915 
the Normal School Department of the National Education 
Association, in its meeting at Oakland, California, decided 
to authorize a national committee of which G.E. Maxwell, 
Winona, Minnesota, became chairman, on ‘“‘Normal School 
Standards and Surveys,” its chief function to be the de- 
vising of a plan whereby the state normal schools could 
have presented a detailed plan for a self-survey of their 
institutions. At the organization meeting of the “National 
Council of State Normal School Presidents and Principals” 
at Kansas City in 1917, the organization which succeeded 
the Normal School Department, the principal feature of 
the program was the report of this “Inside Survey Com- 
mittee” which recommended a detailed outline for such a 
study in the normal school, and “‘several inside surveys 
were conducted on this plan’’.** At least three of these were 
published: those of,the Iowa State Teachers College (#308), 
and Western Illinois State Normal School (#307) 1n 1917, 
and the more extensive one at Colorado State Teachers 
College (#306) in 1920 and 1921. 

The earlier organization became the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges in 1917. At least since 1924, it 


56 National Association of State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, 
Vol. XVIII, 1920, pp.97-156. Also Vol. XIX, 1921, p.123. 

57 See Appendix VI, for summary of contents. 

58 American Association of Teachers College, Yearbook, 1922, p.16. 
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has maintained a committee on standards and surveys, 
although this committee has concerned itself almost ex- 
clusively with standards. In this connection, however, it 
sponsored Rosenlof’s survey of libraries in teacher-training 
institutions (#176) in 1929. 


DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS AND ORGANIZATIONS. The early 
survey activities of the separate denominational boards of 
education have been mentioned already in this chapter. In 
later years some of them made notable extensions of such 
activities and also united in various cooperative efforts, 
particularly in connection with the Council of Church 
Boards of Education (organized in 1912), the Association 
of American Colleges (organized in 1915), and the Inter- 
church World Movement (organized in 1919). Since 1917 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly has been executive secretary of the 
first two organizations and as such has conducted or has 
been connected with surveys of a large number of denom- 
inational institutions. *° 

The Council of Church Boards, in 1917, organized a Sur- 
vey Department with B. Warren Brown who, as “survey 
secretary’, was responsible for the statistical survey of 
Illinois colleges (#209).°° The work was later merged with 
that of the Interchurch World Movement. At least from 
1921 to 1927, the Council maintained a Standing Commit- 
tee on Surveys, but it seems to have done little.*? 

In 1919 most of the leading Protestant denominations 
united in the extensive organization known as the Inter- 
church World Movement. Because the fact was recognized 
that enlarged missionary efforts demanded better educated 
workers and leaders, one of the important problems con- 
59 For early history of the two organizations, see Thomas Nicholson, “The 

Council of Church Boards of Education: When? Why? How?” Christian 

Education (January 1931), XIV, pp.244-249. 

60 American College Bulletin (January 12, 1910), I, No.7, Survey Secretary, 

1917-20; Associate Secretary, 1921; later Executive Secretary of the Liberal 

Arts College Movement. 


61 See ‘‘Standing Committees” on inside covers of issues of Christian Education 
for those years. 
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cerned an educational survey. This phase of the Inter- 
church World Movement was placed in charge of the exec- 
utive secretary of the Council of Church Boards, Dr. Kelly, 
who was also made director of ‘“The American Educational 
Division of the Interchurch World Movement.’’®? A pre- 
liminary report was made at the World Survey Conference 
at Atlantic City in 1920 (#403), but the movement col- 
lapsed for lack of support. Its educational survey activities 
were taken over in 1921 by the Committee on Social and 
Religious Surveys, which was formed “to salvage some of 
the most valuable parts of the vast mass of material 
gathered in connection with the surveys made by that 
organization.” ®? This committee developed into the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, which has been re- 
sponsible for a number of significant surveys, particularly 
in the field of theological education (#133, #134, #1355 
7195). 

The most important survey work in recent years in this 
group of related organizations has resulted from the activi- 
ties of the Association of American Colleges. In 1926, the 
executive committee of the Association recommended the 
appointment of a standing commission on surveys to “‘keep 
the members of the Association advised of significant col- 


62 Other members of the original staff were Calvin H. French, Richard C. 
Hughes, Ozora S. Davis, O.D.Foster, and B.Warren Brown. There were also 
32 state and regional directors. (See Christian Education (June, 1919), II, 
1-8, and (November, 1919), III, pp.3-12). Miss Lura Beam was added to the 
staff as Associate Secretary in 1919 and was responsible for much of the 
detail of survey work of the Movement and later of the Association, the 
Council, and the Institute. She left the work in 1926. Mr.O.D.Foster was 
Associate Secretary of the Council from 1921 to 1928, the greater part of the 
time in an office located in Chicago, and also participated in the survey work 
of the period. In 1920 there were three commissions in operation, on distri- 
bution of colleges, on organization of college curricula, and on faculty and 
student scholarship, and a list of thirty-four survey and research studies 
completed or in progress was printed. (Christian Education, July, 1920, III, 
pp-3-8). 

63 See “The Proposed Seminary Survey,” Christian Education (October 1921), 
V, pp.7-9. John R. Mott was chairman and Galen M. Fisher executive 
secretary. 
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lege surveys, developments in survey technique, and the 
actual or suggested solution of pertinent problems of ad- 
ministration.°* This report was adopted and the first com- 
mission appointed at the annual meeting in Chicago in 
January, 1927. It consisted of Charles R. Mann, chair- 
man, Samuel P. Capen, and Miss Eleanore Boswell.®> The 
first report was made at the annual meeting in January, 
1928, by the chairman, who gave a résumé of some of the 
more important surveys then in progress, classified as gen- 
eral surveys, state surveys, and self-surveys.*® Reports 
have been made annually since that time. The second re- 
port was somewhat similar to the first.°” In 1929, a De- 
partment of Educational Research was added to the Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of Archie M. Palmer. The re- 
port of the Survey Commission in 1930, made by Dr.F.L. 
McVey as chairman, was based upon an extensive ques- 
tionnaire investigation conducted by the newly organized 
research department. The summary showed that 113 out 
of 418 colleges reported that surveys had been made of 
their institutions in 1928-29, while 150 stated that such 
surveys or studies were contemplated in the near future. 
The Commission recommended the encouragement of pub- 
lication of surveys, the continuance of collection of infor- 
mation concerning them at the national headquarters of 
the Association, and the summarizing of these results for 
the benefit of the members.** The following year a some- 


64 Association of American Colleges Bulletin (February 1927), XIII, pp.4, 8, 
iWon y 

65 Subsequent membership: 1928, C.R. Mann, chairman, C.H.Judd, F.L.McVey; 
1929, F.L.McVey, chairman, C.R.Mann, C.H.Judd; 1930, F.L.McVey, chair- 
man, C.H.Judd, C.C.McCracken; 1931, F.L.McVey, chairman, C.H.Judd, 
D.A.Robertson; 1932, D.A.Robertson, chairman, M.C.Huntley, G.F.Zook; 
1933, D.A.Robertson, chairman, G.F.Zook, M.C. Huntley, F.W. Reeves; 1934, 
D.A.Robertson, chairman, G.F.Zook, M.C.Huntley, F.W.Reeves, W.C. Eells. 

66 C.R.Mann, Association of American Colleges Bulletin (March 1928), XIV, 
P-133- 

67 C.R.Mann, Association of American Colleges Bulletin (March 1929), XV, pp. 
135429; 

68 F.L.McVey, Association of American Colleges Bulletin (March 1930), XVI, 
pp-121-36. 
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what similar summary was given, covering surveys re- 
ported by 112 institutions during 1929-30.°° In 1932, the 
commission’s report consisted largely of a summary of the 
contents of eighteen surveys involving 167 colleges based 
upon a study by Professor F.M.Heston of Asbury Col- 
lege.”° This was the last report made by President McVey 
as chairman of the commission. Brief reports were made 
in 1933 and 1934 by the new chairman, President David A. 
Robertson, of Goucher College.7} 


Through Robert L. Kelly, Miss Lura Beam, Archie M. 
Palmer, and others associated with them, the Associa- 
tion has been responsible for a number of general studies, 
including those of music (#140) and art (#184 and #185), 
and of many denominational colleges. Significant sur- 
veys of groups of colleges include those of the Minnesota 
colleges (#223) and of the Quaker colleges (#158), and of 
individual institutions, Occidental College (#350), Colo- 
rado College (#351), and Davidson College (#363). Many 
others, some of them confidential in nature, have been 
made which exist only in mimeographed or typed form. 
The most ambitious survey undertaken by the Associa- 
tion was the Smaller College Study, authorized at the 
1930 annual meeting (#104). The results of this have 
been published only in part. It covers many aspects of 
the organization and work of 127 colleges, for the most 
part with enrollments of less than S00 students. 

Brief mention should be made of the activities of many 
of the individual church boards of education which have 
made or sponsored significant studies on a national basis 


69 F.L.McVey, Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges (March 1931), 
XVII, pp.49-50. The detailed manuscript reports of these two investigations, 
summaries only of which are given in the published reports, have been placed 
at the disposal of the author through the courtesy of Mr. Palmer. They form 
the basis of much of the information in the list of typed surveys to be found 
in Appendix VII. 

70 F.L.McVey, “Report of the Commission on Educational Surveys,” Bulletin 
of the Association of American Colleges (March 1932), XVIII, pp.g1-95. 

71 For references see Appendix III, under “‘D.A.Robertson”’. 
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of institutions under their supervision. Outstanding 
among these are the surveys of the Methodist colleges 
(#157), the United Lutheran colleges (#154), and the 
colleges of the Disciples of Christ (#153). Others will be 
found listed in the group of published denominational 
national surveys (#150 to #158). In addition there has 
been much denominational survey activity in the past 
decade, results of which have appeared in mimeographed 
or typed reports only, some of a confidential nature. 
Surveys are listed in detail in Appendix VII, covering 
groups of colleges in no less than sixteen denominations.”2 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Schools or departments of 
education in certain universities and colleges have also had 
a prominent place in the development of higher educational 
surveys, particularly during the past decade. In some cases 
these have been conducted through specially organized 
agencies within the institution, such as the Division of 
Field Studies of the Institute of Educational Research, and 
the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; the Division of Surveys and Field Studies of 
the George Peabody College; the Bureau of School Service 
and Research of the University of Kansas. More often, in 
these and a number of other institutions, surveys have 
been made by members of the faculties as individuals. 
Particularly prominent in this field have been Teachers 
College of Columbia University, the University of Chicago, 
Stanford University, Yale University, and the University 
of Minnesota. 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. Some surveys of higher edu- 

cation have been made by commercial organizations. One 

of these has been Griffenhagen and Associates of Chicago, 

whose most notable work, although largely repudiated by 

72 Adventists, Baptists, Brethren, Congregational, Disciples, Evangelical, 
Friends, Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Norwegian 
Lutheran, Presbyterian in United States (South), Presbyterian in United 
States of America (North), Protestant Episcopal, Reformed, United Luth- 
eran, and United Presbyterian. 
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the educators as well as the legislature of the state, was the 
thirteen-volume report on The Government of The State of 
Texas (1933), three volumes of which dealt entirely with 
higher education (#243). This organization, however, pre- 
fers not to use the term “survey” for its work.”° 

A number of commercial organizations which conduct 
financial campaigns for colleges have made surveys, pre- 
vailingly of the financial aspects of an institution, as a part 
of their promotional program, but usually these are of a 
confidential or semi-confidential nature and have not been 


published.74 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. A number of other organizations 
have also made distinct contributions to the development 
of surveys of higher education. Within the last five years 
the Institute for Government Research of the Brookings 
Institution, of Washington, D.C., has given considerable 
attention to higher education in connection with its gen- 
eral studies of the organization and administration of state 
governments. At first these studies were made by members 
of the Brookings staff, as in the cases of North Carolina 
(#522) in 1930 and Alabama (#501) in 1932. In later sur- 
veys, however, the Institute has secured outside men 
especially trained in the higher educational survey field to 
make special studies of higher education in the state. Thus 
Dr.F.J.Kelly reported on higher education for their Mis- 
sissippi study (#518) in 1932 and Dr.G.F.Zook for the Iowa 


study (#510) in 1933. 


73 “In practically all of our work among states we have studied the policies, 
organization, and administrative problems of educational institutions and 
in many cases their expenditures. We never looked upon these as ‘surveys’; in 
fact, we dislike the term intensely because it connotes a superficial once-over. 
But not many of our reports have been printed.’’—Personal letter from 
Griffenhagen and Associates, November 20, 1933. 

74 Marts and Lundy, of New York, are credited with a number of such studies, 
at least one of which, that of the College of Emporia (#357), was published. 
Others have been made by Tamblyn and Brown, of New York, by the John 
Price Jones Corporation, of New York, and by Ketchum, Inc., Institutional 
Finance, of Pittsburgh. 
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Other national organizations which have had a signifi- 
cant part in developing certain aspects of surveying are the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education (#128, 
#129), the American Association of University Women 
(#105), and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (#197). Perhaps one of the most influential surveys 
will prove to be that conducted, with somewhat different 
techniques, by the North Central Association, of fifty- 
seven colleges in the Middle West (#107). 


III. WuHy HAVE SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
DEVELOPED? 


The preceding pages have outlined the chief events con- 
nected with the history of surveys of higher education 
from their beginnings in the early years of the twentieth 
century. For the most part, underlying reasons for this 
movement have been considered only incidentally. In the 
following pages it is proposed to discuss the different fac- 
tors which have contributed more or less directly to the 
origin and development of the movement. At least ten such 
factors may be distinguished. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN EDUCATION. 
Ever since the time of Plato, education has been considered 
an art; only during the twentieth century has it begun to 
approach a science in any true sense. Systematic organiza- 
tion, the objective method, the tendency to base policies 
and procedures upon carefully measured and established 
facts rather than upon opinion, the substitution of the 
methods of the educational engineer for those of the edu- 
cational philosopher—these constitute a new and revolu- 
tionary emphasis in the history of education. What are the 
reasons for this new emphasis? In part, of course, it is a 
phase of the whole scientific movement which, beginning 
in the sixteenth century, was especially characteristic of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. But there are 
special reasons for its emphasis in the educational field 
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which are found from a consideration of the history of 
public education in America. 

In our colonial period education, decidedly limited in 
both quantity and quality, was a privilege enjoyed by 
comparatively small numbers of children, whose parents 
were able to pay for it. General public education was un- 
known. During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
however, under the leadership of such men as Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, the conception gradually de- 
veloped that not only was education the privilege of the 
few, but that it was the right of every American child. The 
establishment of free public schools, first through the ele- 
mentary school and later through the high school and the 
university, was the great educational contribution of the 
nineteenth century. 

The right of every child to a free education at public 
expense, however, carried with it no special obligation to 
claim that right. Children could attend school or not as 
they preferred. It was not until the close of the nineteenth 
century and the opening of the twentieth that we find the 
conception of education changing from that of a right to 
that of an obligation. With the development of compulsory 
education laws, what formerly was only a right of any child 
now became a duty to the state on the part of every child, a 
necessity if he were to take his place as an intelligent citizen 
in a democracy for whose welfare and improvement he 
must share responsibility. 

This conception of public education as a duty, with its 
practical corollaries, has necessitated the study of educa- 
tion upon a scientific rather than upon a philosophical 
basis. This would have been true even if other influences 
had not been working in the same direction; but with tens 
of thousands of children compelled to continue in school 
there necessarily came a differentiation of curricula and 
establishment of new types of schools to meet the needs of 
those who formerly had dropped out at their own con- 
venience. Scientific tests were developed to classify pupils 
according to their general abilities. Other tests were de- 
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vised the more reliably to measure their progress. Educa- 
tional costs increased tremendously not only in absolute 
amount, owing to much greater numbers of children being 
educated, but in cost per capita, because of the enriched 
and differentiated curricula and variety of educational 
services. As a result of these rapidly increasing costs, hard- 
headed taxpayers and business men began to question the 
increasing tax burden. They began to ask: Are we getting 
one hundred cents worth of education for each educational 
dollar of tax money expended? Abstract theory and vague 
generality were insufficient to answer such insistent ques- 
tioning on the part of unsympathetic governors and hostile 
taxpayers leagues. Scientific evidence and concrete facts 
were demanded of the educators. 

Thus, scientific method became essential to organize, 
administer, evaluate, and defend the vast educational 
mechanism which developed as a result of the compulsory 
education laws and the accompanying increasing faith of 
the American people in the value and importance of edu- 
cation for the masses. Personal opinion must be supple- 
mented by impersonal measurement. Scientific diagnosis 
and prescription must replace guesswork and untested 
theory. 

The general evolution of American education leading to 
compulsory school attendance with the resultant com- 
plexity in organization and service and inevitably in- 
creased costs—these were powerful accelerating forces if 
they were not the sole causes of the increasing emphasis 
on the scientific spirit in American education. In the re- 
sults of this general movement which affected organized 
education at all levels, higher education, of course, shared. 


THE EFFICIENCY MOVEMENT IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
The underlying forces which brought educational surveys 
into existence resembled the economic, social, and scien- 
tific forces which brought the efficiency expert into bust- 
ness and industry. The early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury were characterized by the consolidation of great busi- 
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ness and industrial enterprises and a resultant emphasis 
upon efficiency and economy. They were marked by the 
development of the Taylor movement for efficiency en- 
gineering. Intensive scientific studies of industrial proc- 
esses were made by Dr. Frederick Winslow Taylor and his 
associates; extensive examinations or surveys were made 
of the organization and products of great industrial com- 
binations. The reorganization of large-scale American in- 
dustry was based upon studies which in reality were often 
industrial surveys, although not always called by that 
name. Since many of the men who were industrial and 
commercial leaders were also members of the boards of 
trustees of leading state and private institutions of higher 
learning, it was natural that the methods of efficiency in 
business which they were finding so effective should be 
suggested as well to the colleges and universities. 

For example, that the first real college survey, that of 
Oberlin (#364), was frankly constructed on the industrial 
model, is evident by an examination of its outline and by 
the statements of the chairman of the committee responsi- 
ble for it (p.21). Some of the earlier surveys were made by 
men not of the educational world, but from the business 
and engineering fields, as for example the Wisconsin sur- 
vey (#322) and that of Drexel Institute (#1210) already 
described. 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY MOVEMENT. The intensive investiga- 
tion of business and industry was not limited to those fields. 
It spread to the broader field of social relations of which 
education is one phase. As already stated, this movement 
seems to have had its formal inception with the social sur- 
vey of Pittsburgh in 1907, under the direction of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, one of 
the pioneers both in the social survey movement and in the 
educational survey movement, said in 1915:7° 

75 L.P.Ayres, “A Survey of School Surveys,” Second Annual Conference on 


Educational Measurements, Indiana University, Bulletin, XIII, No.11, 
October 1915, p.173. 
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This [social survey] movement, of which the school survey is a part, 
is no silent, unconscious transition from one age to another. In no former 
period has the demand for change been so deliberate, so widespread, 
upon so great a scale. Education is following where the movement for 
social justice has led. The American nation is looking itself over from 
head to foot, critically questioning its very elements, challenging its 
oldest institutions as well as its newest, studying its very arrangement, 
analyzing its philosophy, and it stands ready to attempt as many and as 
radical reconstructions as may be necessary to attain its ends. As a 
nation we are seeking, and are determined to find, not a place in the sun 
but a more equal distribution of sunshine in the lives of all the people. 


Although Colonel Ayers was referring especially to public 
school surveys, rather than to those of higher education, 
the principle is the same. It was emphasized more explicitly 
and even earlier respecting studies of higher education in 
one of the reports of the Carnegie Foundation.7° 


THE GROWTH OF HIGHER EDUCATION. The phenomenal 
growth of American colleges and universities, in number, 
in size, in endowment, in property, and in complexity of 
organization during the last half century, has compelled a 
more scientific study, organization, and evaluation of their 
functions. In 1930, there were two and a half times as many 
students as in 1915; and probably about twice as many 
faculty members. Since 1890 the number of college stu- 


76 “The experience of the Foundation in the making of such studies during these 
seven years make clear at least one or two fundamental facts concerning such 
enquiries. Surveys, as they have very aptly come to be called, have become 
quite common in social, political, and educational relations. The educational 
survey is just at this time the popular and widely recommended remedy for 
our educational weaknesses. The experience of the Foundation goes to show 
that such studies, to be of any great value, are far more expensive and require 
far more time than has ordinarily been given to them.”—Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, Eighth Annual Report of the President 
and Treasurer, 1913, p.22. 

For an outline of the development of the social survey with special reference 
to education see Hollis L. Caswell, City School Surveys: An Interpretation and 
Appraisal, (Teachers College Contribution to Education, No.358), New York, 
1929, pp.21-23. Caswell, however, minimizes the influence of the social survey, 
saying “The debt of the school survey to general social inquiry is small in- 
deed.’’ (p.23). This is quite at variance with the judgment of Colonel Ayres 
who was so intimately connected with early work in both fields. 
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dents has increased almost seven-fold. During the present 
century it has increased 4.6 times, while during the same 
period the faculties have increased over three-fold. It 1s sig- 
nificant that the period of greatest growth, which ran from 
1915 to 1930, coincides with the period of greatest activity 
in the survey field. Over ninety per cent of the 230 pub- 
lished surveys considered in this volume have been made 
since 1915. The very size of the resulting problem has been 
a factor that has caused careful students of the situation 
to pause to determine if possible the implication of these 
constantly increasing enrollments. 

The large number of denominational institutions has 
provided another frequent cause of college surveys. Al- 
though perhaps only about 20 per cent of the denomina- 
tional institutions of higher education founded before the 
civil war still survive (see p.31), there are now several 
hundred institutions which may be classified as denomina- 
tional in control or background. In some cases a half-dozen 
colleges supported by one denomination have been estab- 
lished in a single state. There has been marked competi- 
tion between institutions of various denominations, espe- 
cially in the South. The increasing difficulty of securing 
adequate endowment, the competition of rival institutions 
of other denominations and of state institutions, and the 
development of the junior college movement are some of 
the factors that have caused denominations to institute 
surveys of individual institutions or more recently of entire 
groups of colleges with a view to mergers, reduction to 
junior college status, or complete elimination of superfluous 
institutions. 


COMPLEXITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION. Not only have size and 
number of colleges and universities constituted problems 
that have resulted in surveys; the complexity of these in- 
stitutions has been an even stronger factor. The small col- 
lege with one or two hundred students, a limited faculty, a 

single course of study, unity of purpose and curriculum, 
and simple living conditions is very different from the huge 
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modern university with tens of thousands of students, hun- 
dreds of faculty members, complex living conditions, and 
a bewildering variety of component professional schools, 
colleges, departments, and curricula. It is the difference 
between the cross-roads general store of pioneer days and 
the modern metropolitan department store. 

In many cases two or more state institutions, particu- 
larly the state university and the land-grant college or 
school of agriculture, have developed as separate institu- 
tions, sometimes only a few miles apart.’7 This has led to 
duplication of component curricula and in some cases of 
entire constituent departments or schools. A number of 
state surveys of higher education have grown primarily 
from the complexities of this situation. 

Moreover, the presence of normal schools and their fre- 
quent ambitions to become teachers colleges, the assump- 
tion of teacher-training functions on the part of the uni- 
versity or state college, and the development of junior col- 
leges constitute other factors which have further increased 
the complications of achieving a unified and coordinated 
system of higher education in a state and caused situations 
that have called for careful surveys. This is especially true 
in states where political or regional feeling has muddied 
the educational stream. 

Unfortunately, too, the inexperience and occasional in- 
competence of many college and university administrators 
and of governing boards in dealing with problems of organ- 
ization and policy has necessitated surveys in some cases. 
One of the disappointing elements in American university 
administration has been the lack of vision and courage on 
the part of many of the men who have had chief administra- 
tive responsibility for the development of many of her 
institutions of higher education. Since modern higher edu- 


77 The land-grant college exists separately from the state university in the 
following twenty states: Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington. 
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cational institutions are very complex affairs, it is small 
wonder that the need for surveys and related intensive 
scientific studies of their organization and efficiency has 
been felt by many persons.7® 


COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION. Closely related to the two pre- 
ceding topics is the increasing cost of higher education. 
From 1900 to 1930, while attendance at higher educational 
institutions increased almost five-fold and the staff three- 
fold, the cost in dollars increased no less than fifteen-fold.7° 
In 1930, the cost of higher education in each of four states 
exceeded that in the entire country at the beginning of the 
century.®° In 1930 the cost of operation of only two Amer- 
ican universities, Yale and Michigan together, exceeded 
the total cost of higher education in the country only three 
decades earlier. The same may be said of Harvard and 
California or of Chicago and Columbia.*! 

These striking increases in cost of higher education have 
flowed from a variety of causes, chief among which may be 
mentioned increased enrollments, higher salaries, greater 
emphasis on research and graduate work, the need for more 
and better scientific equipment, the growth of libraries, and 


78 For early statements of the need of more objective information concerning 
institutions of higher education made by President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Commissioner E.E.Brown, and Dr.S.P.Capen, see Annual Reports 
of the Commissioner of Education, 1910, I, pp.5-8; and 1916, I, p.119. 

79 In 1899-1900 the total income of institutions of higher education in the United 
States (not including normal schools) was $40,553, 000.(Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Annual Report, 1900, II, p.1876). In 1929-30 the comparable figure 
was $631,130,000. (Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, No.20, II, p.335). These figures represent 
income in both cases, but expenditures are not materially different. Expendi- 
tures were not reported for the earlier date; for 1930 they were reported as 
$634,830,000. (Biennial Survey, p.§31). 

80 Total income for 1929-30: New York, $75,000,000; Illinois, $58,000,000; 
Massachusetts, $51,000,000; Pennsylvania, $48,000,000. (Biennial Survey, 
p-373). Costs assumed equivalent to income. 

81 Yale, $33,100,000; Michigan, $11,600,000; Harvard, $24,500,000; California, 
$16,400,000; Chicago, $25,500,000; Columbia, $17,900,000. Costs again as- 
sumed equivalent to income. 
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the decreasing purchasing power of the dollar. 

In the case of public institutions the added burden has 
fallen almost entirely upon the taxpayer. The financial 
factor has been important also in the case of denomi- 
national and other privately supported institutions faced 
with the same mounting costs and shrinking incomes, and 
with no taxation to which to turn for relief. 


CRITICISMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. During the past twenty- 
five years there has been a flood of adverse criticism of the 
American college and university. College aims, trustees, 
presidents, faculty, students, fraternities, athletics, morals 
and religion, curriculum, teaching methods, alumni—none 
have been immune from caustic comment.8? From Clar- 
ence Birdseye’s Reorganization of Our Colleges in 1909, 
through Upton Sinclair’s shrieking catalogue of university 
faults set forth in The Goose Step in 1922, to Abraham 
Flexner’s vigorous attack on the curricula and methods of 
the American university in his lectures of 1930 at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, there has been a constant stream of 
criticism, wise and otherwise. It has come from within and 
from without university halls, from university presidents 
and deans, from faculty and students, from journalists, 
reformers, sensationalists, and plain muckrakers. The pic- 
turesque exaggeration of much of this criticism 1s in many 
cases its own best reply. Where there has been so much 
smoke, however, there has often developed a suspicion that 
there must be some fire, and often the best way to discover 
and extinguish this has been a survey. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ACCREDITING AGENCIES. Another impor- 
tant factor in stimulating surveys of higher education has 
been the development of accrediting agencies which have 
set up definitions of a minimum standard college. The in- 
spections undertaken by some of these agencies have in 
many instances been in the nature of surveys and have 


82 For a brief summary of such criticisms, see W.C. Eells, “Criticisms of Higher 
Education,” Fournal of Higher Education (April 1934), V, pp.187-89. 
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often been so spoken of by the institutions concerned. As 
a rule they have not been so considered in this study, espe- 
cially since few of them have been published.*? Usually 
they remain as committee reports in the hands of the offi- 
cials of the standardizing agencies—sometimes copies are 
furnished to the institutions inspected. Often, however, as 
in some of the denominational surveys, they have served 
as stimuli for more extensive investigations which may 
properly be called surveys. 

The most important of such studies by accrediting agen- 
cies is the extensive survey of fifty-seven colleges of the 
North Central area (#107), undertaken in 1931 under G.F. 
Zook, chairman, F.W.Reeves, and M.E.Haggerty, as a 
basis for the formulation of an entirely new type of stand- 
ards of accreditation for institutions of higher education in 
the North Central Association.§* Probably the first organt- 


83 In the list of manuscript surveys in Appendix VII doubtless some such have 
been included, because personal inspection was not possible and the brief 
reports often were not sufficient to determine the source and nature of 
reported “surveys.” 

84 Dr. Haggerty objects to the use of the term “survey” in connection with this 
epoch-making study. In a personal letter to the writer (April 26, 1934) he 
says: “I regret to note that you are classifying the North Central Investiga- 
tion as a survey. Nobody connected with this study has conceived it in these 
terms any more than one would conceive an experiment in a psychological 
laboratory as a survey. It is my judgment that to classify this along with 
others as ‘a survey’ is to miss the whole point of the investigation.”’ The 
study however is certainly an unusually extensive and careful scientific study, 
based upon personal visitation and many techniques of exact measurement; 
the data collected have been subjected to careful analysis and interpretation, 
and the object of the entire study has been a marked modification in the 
organization and administration of a large group of colleges and universities 
looking toward greater freedom and individuality of the institutions con- 
cerned in meeting accrediting standards. It seems to fulfill all of the require- 
ments of a “survey” as defined in Chapter I, although it is quite true that it 
is far from the “‘conventional survey.” If all of the surveys that have been 
made could have been done with the scientific care of the North Central study, 
marked improvement would have characterized most of them. It is interesting 
to note, too, that the study has been selected by fourteen of twenty-eight 
judges as one of the thirty outstanding ones that have been made. (See 
Chapter VIII). It is also commented upon particularly in connection with 
the future of surveys of higher education by Dr. Mann, Dr. Judd, Dr. Koos, 
and Dr. Russell (See Chapter IX). 
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zation in the United States to perform the function of a 
standardizing agency was the University Senate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church organized in 1892, which in 
1893 formulated a definite set of standards and applied 
them to the classification of educational institutions.*° It 
was soon followed by the New England Association, the 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland, the South- 
ern Association, and the North Central Association. 

One of the activities to be undertaken by the first spe- 
cialist in higher education of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Dr. Babcock, in Ig1o, was the classification of 
higher educational institutions of the country, primarily 
on the basis of the success of their graduates in graduate 
schools. A tentative classification of colleges in four groups 
had been worked out on this basis, when this type of activi- 
ty was suddenly stopped in 1913 by executive order.®® It 
was subsequent to this order, although perhaps not as a 
direct result of it, that the Bureau’s division of higher edu- 
cation turned its attention to making actual surveys of 
higher in. itutions, in which many other factors beside the 
success of their graduates were considered in judging them, 
and in which constructive suggestions for improvement 
were included—a field of professional activity in which for- 
tunately there has been no further executive interference. 

Another important influence was the early work of the 
Carnegie Foundation, already mentioned in defining the 
field of collegiate education and in determining the type of 
institution which should share in its benefits. Publication 
of a definition of entrance units, since known as “Carnegie 
units,” has probably helped to raise the standards of en- 
trance in many institutions, although now in process of 


85 Paul M. Limbert, op.cit., 112. 

86 This included $9 institutions of class I, 161 of class II, 84 of class III, and 
40 of class IV. At the time of the executive order, a tentative classification of 
the s9 institutions of the first class had been submitted to the leading uni- 
versities for study and criticism. See George F. Zook, School Life (May 1924), 
IX, p.200. 
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being superseded by better methods.*’ Although the Foun- 
dation published this definition, it did not frame it. 


Other important organizations whose work in formu- 
lating standards has had important influence in stimu- 
lating directly or indirectly educational surveys and sci- 
entific studies of various types, include the College En- 
trance Examination Board, from Igo1; the National 
Association of State Universities, from 1907; the Na- 
tional Conference Committee on Standards, from 1908; 
the Association of American Universities, from 1908, es- 
pecially with its list of colleges and universities for the 
use of foreign institutions in 1913; the Association of 
American Colleges, from 1915; the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, from 1917; the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, from 1918; the American Council on 
Education, from 1920; the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, from 1922; the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, from 1922; the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, from 1922, and of various constituent church 
boards of education; the Phi Beta Kappa Society; the 
American Association of University Women; various 
state departments of education and state college associ- 
ations; and certain professional organizations. All of 
these have concerned themselves more or less with mat- 
ters of standards, some only indirectly, some directly 
through standards of accreditation as requirements for 
membership. Many of these organizations have been 
more or less concerned in conducting or stimulating 
surveys. °° 


87 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Report, 1933, pp-37-38. 

88 For statements of standards and lists of institutions accredited under them, 
see Ella B. Ratcliffe, Accredited Higher Institutions, 1934 (U.S.Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1934, No.16), 175 pages. For an excellent detailed report on 
the standards and work of 32 of these accrediting agencies see Frederick J. 
Kelly, ‘““A Study of Recent Standardizing Activities of Certain Associations 
Affecting University Organization and Curricula”, National Association of 
State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, Vol.X XIV, Part II, 1926, 
116 p. 
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SURVEY AGENCIES. Still another powerful influence in the 
development of college and university surveys has been 
executed through the establishment of agencies fitted to 
undertake them. The work of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, especially after the estab- 
lishment of its Division of Educational Enquiry in 1913, 
and of the Federal Bureau of Education under Dr. Claxton 
as commissioner and Dr. Capen as specialist in higher edu- 
cation, have given the survey movement in higher educa- 
tion its early patterns and standards. Other agencies have 
made many improvements in details without much chang- 
ing the fundamental principles and methods developed by 
these organizations between 1910 and 1920. Not only have 
these organizations supplied part or all of the funds for 
many surveys, but more important, operating from their 
positions of independence and detachment, they have been 
able to propose standards and set forth their findings more 
objectively and more effectively than would have been the 
case had the surveys been undertaken by those more 
directly involved. 


INFLUENCE OF THE GENERAL EDUCATIONAL SURVEY MOVE- 
MENT. While the general school survey movement (surveys 
of city schools, county school surveys, and state school 
surveys, as distinguished from surveys of higher education) 
can be traced back to the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, what is commonly spoken of as the modern school 
survey movement is usually dated from 1gio and 1911 with 
the surveys of Boise, Idaho, and Montclair and East Or- 
ange, New Jersey. It is not necessary to trace here the 
development in this field, which has been covered ade- 
quately elsewhere and is not a part of the present study. 
Although the general educational survey movement has 
undoubtedly influenced and been influenced by the survey 
movement in higher education, it is doubtful whether this 
movement in higher education has been influenced so much 
by the city survey movement as various writers have sug- 
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gested.8° There are few valid indications that the college 
survey movement influenced the city survey movement; 
the two developed side by side. After careful examination 
of numerous documents and consideration of many facts it 
seems safe to state that while there existed inter-actions 
between the two movements neither influenced the other 
significantly during their respective formative periods. 
They differed markedly in objectives, subject matter, em- 
phasis, technique, personnel, and agencies. Their closest 
relations go back to a similarity in actuating causes. 


SELF-PROTECTION AS AN ORIGIN OF suRVEYS. Although the 
statement would be difficult to prove, there can be little 
doubt that some surveys involving higher education have 
had their origin in political conditions, or, more particu- 
larly, in the self-interest of certain groups. In some in- 
stances an institution, such as a university or a college or 
a teachers college, or a group of institutions, have invoked 
surveys to defend themselves or their interests against 
what they regarded as unwarranted encroachment upon 
their particular fields or standing. Occasionally individuals 
or citizens organizations have been charged with the same 
or similar procedure. The rights and wrongs of such actions 
are not debatable here. The point is that surveys have not 
always been brought into being by altruistic considera- 
tions. Plainly, then, the efforts of not a few competent sur- 
veyors have had more praiseworthy motives than the per- 
sons who have called into being the surveys upon which 
these competent men worked. 


SUMMARY. Such seem to be the underlying forces which 
have been most influential in establishing the survey move- 
ment in higher education on a stable basis and in giving it 
a place of substantial importance. Clearly the movement 


89 For example, S.P.Capen, in Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 
1915, I, p.133: E.P.Cubberley, National Education Association, Proceedings, 
1915, 755; F.M.Heston, 4 Survey of College Surveys, University of Kentucky, 


1934, p-13. 
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had its roots in the very foundations of our social and edu- 
cational structure. The growth of higher education is coin- 
cident with the growth of the scientific method. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT CONSIDERED STATISTICALLY 


The chronological distribution of the published survey re- 
ports is shown, by years, by the light line in Figure 2. In 
cases in which publication was spread over two or more 
years the first date was used. While there are minor irregu- 
larities, on the whole the increase in number of reports has 
been rather steady. Every year since the publication of the 
Oberlin report in 1909 is represented.°° The general trend 
is better indicated, however, by the heavy line in the same 
figure, which shows the average number of surveys each 
year computed for five-year periods since 1909-13. There 
has been a rather steady increase in number of published 
survey reports for each of the five-year periods studied. 

The situation with reference to the different classes of 
reports is shown in Table I. The rather constant increase 
from one five-year period to the next is characteristic of 
each of the six main classes of reports as well as for the 
entire group. Even the four sub-groups of the national sur- 
veys show the same tendency, although the general and 
denominational groups were somewhat later in getting 
started. 

Conclusion. In general the survey movement in higher 
education, while it has had its ups and downs, has gone 
forward at a rather uniform rate—certainly, as rapidly as 
the results could be digested and assimilated. The possi- 
bility that it has been even too rapid for such assimilation 
may be indicated by the preparation of the present volume. 


go The year 1934 is incomplete, since this study closed in the summer of that 
year. Even 1933 may lack completeness because the letter asking college 
executives for reports of surveys of their institutions were sent out in June 
1933. The results of the original inquiry, however, were supplemented in so 
many ways that it is probable there are no serious omissions for 1933. 
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Fig.2. Chronological distribution of published survey reports 
by years and by five-year pertods, 1909-1933. 
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CHAPTER III 


GENERAL ANALYSIS OF SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


ae following general features of surveys of higher edu- 
cation are considered in this chapter: (1) geographical 
distribution, (2) institutions included in surveys, (3) spon- 
sorship, (4) agencies, (5) staff and personnel, (6) organi- 
zation, (7) time required, and (8) cost of surveys. Detailed 
information on most of these topics will be found for each 
of the printed reports and most of the mimeographed re- 
ports in Appendices I, II, III, IV, and VII. The object 
here is to summarize and interpret. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


STATE SURVEYS. Different types of national surveys have 
been considered in Chapter I. States which have been sur- 
veyed for groups of higher educational institutions within 
their limits are shown in the map, Figure 3, which indicates 
three types of survey: higher education exclusively, higher 
education substantially,! and general education in which 
higher education has been given some consideration. Where 
both types or all three types are found in a single state, 
shading is used to indicate the type that gives the greatest 
prominence to higher education. The dates indicate the 
year of publication of the first printed survey made in each 
state. It may be observed that the greater part of the 
country has been covered by some type of state survey of 
higher education. The only states not surveyed to this end 
are Connecticut, New York, South Carolina, Nebraska, 
Montana, and Idaho.? 
1 See p.8 for statement of criteria for the surveys included in this group. 
2 The survey of the University of Nevada (#317) has been classified as a survey 
of a single institution. Nevada is included in the shaded area of Figure 3, 


however, since the University is the only institution of higher education, either 
publicly or privately controlled, in the state. 


ve 
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INSTITUTIONAL SURVEYS. Figure 4 shows the distribution, 
by states, of the surveys of individual institutions for which 
printed reports exist. The legend indicates not the separate 
institutions covered by group surveys, state or national, 
but only the reports of the 67 surveys of individual insti- 
tutions or cities.? Such surveys are found in four of the six 
states for which state surveys were lacking, as mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph; the only states not represented 
by either state or separate institutional surveys are 
Montana and Nebraska.‘ 


II. INstiruTIons INCLUDED 


The survey movement in higher education has reached 
1887 different institutions (including 58 in Canada). Sepa- 
rate surveys.have included a minimum of a single institu- 
tion, a maximum of over six hundred. Ten have covered 
200 or more each.® National surveys have averaged close 
to one hundred institutions each (except the denomina- 
tional group, averaging twenty each); state surveys have 
covered an average of a dozen institutions each. 

The number of institutions included in the complete set 
of reports, as indexed in Appendix I, is summarized by 
states in Table II. The classification of institutions is based 
upon that used by the United States Office of Education 
in its annual Educational Directory (1934). The largest 
number of institutions surveyed are found in California, 
Illinois, Texas, and Pennsylvania each with one hundred 
or more. Surveys of colleges and universities constitute 
slightly over one-third of the total number, while over 
one-quarter pertain to junior colleges and over one-fifth 
are of teachers colleges and normal schools. A compart- 
3 #301-324) #350-74, #601-18. 

4 Montana is represented by an extensive mimeographed report (#806), and 

Nebraska by a mimeographed report of a survey of a single institution (#929). 
5 College Art (#185), 633; Modern Foreign Language (#408), over 500; Junior 

College, Whitney (#112), 382; Liberal Arts (#105), 315; Libraries (#409), 261; 


Religion (#182), 233; Freshman English (#180), 232; Junior College, Koos 
(#111), 207; Libraries (#177), 205; Legal Education (#136), 200. 
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Fig.3. Geographical distribution of state surveys of 
higher education, with date of first survey in each state 
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son with the list of institutions of various types in the 
1934 Educational Directory shows that approximately two- 
thirds of the institutions covered by surveys are listed in 
the current Directory. Another comparison shows that 83 
per cent of the institutions listed in the Directory have 
been included in the surveys studied. The proportion for 
the five different classes of institutions 1s as follows: Negro 
institutions, 99 per cent; colleges and universities, 89 per 
cent; junior colleges, 85 per cent; teachers colleges and 
Oral schools, 75 per cent; professional schools, 66 per 
cent. 


The institutions which have been most frequently sur- 
veyed in the various groups are the University of Cali- 
fornia and the University of Minnesota (25 each), among 
the colleges and universities; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (12), among the professional schools; Col- 
orado State Teachers College (9), among the teachers 
colleges; Blue Ridge College (8), among the junior col- 
leges; and Howard University (14) among the Negro in- 
stitutions. Although the average number of surveys in 
which each institution has been included ts 3.1, the larg- 
est groups in each case are of those institutions which 
have been included only once (748 of the 1887). Less 
than five per cent have been included in ten or more 
surveys. It is of some significance that a number of 
colleges and universities of recognized standing, although 
included in national or other studies, have not been 
subject to independent individual survey: for example, 
Columbia University, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Smith College, and Yale University. 


II]. SPONSORSHIP OF SURVEYS 


Each survey has been classified according to the agency 
or individual which authorized, sponsored, or initiated it, 
although in some cases this was not easy to determine. 
Some fourteen types of sponsoring bodies may be distin- 
guished in addition to a considerable miscellaneous group. 
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These may be classified in four main groups: (1) offi- 
cial bodies with indirect responsibility for the institu- 
tions concerned, such as the legislature, governor, or 
various state boards or departments; (2) official bodies 
with direct responsibility, such as board of trustees, 
president, or faculty of the institution itself; (3) unofh- 
cial bodies, such as church boards, national professional 
and educational associations, national foundations, etc.; 
and (4) miscellaneous, including such diverse groups as 
taxpayers associations, alumni groups, local foundations, 
various voluntary organizations, and individuals. A sum- 
mary of the number of surveys sponsored by these dif- 
ferent groups of organizations is presented in graphic 
form in Figure 5. The sponsoring bodies have had direct 
or indirect official responsibility and authority in over 
half the surveys. The national surveys, however, have 
been sponsored entirely by non-official bodies, depend- 
ing for their success upon the voluntary cooperation of 
the interested colleges. About two-thirds of the state 
surveys have been sponsored by official bodies, princt- 
pally state legislatures. Surveys of individual institu- 
tions have been sponsored almost entirely by official 
groups such as the board of trustees, the president, or 
the faculty. 


Behind the formal sponsorship and the initiative which 
have led to surveys lies a body of activating causes which 
in most instances are not clearly discernible. These causes 
do not appear in the reports and it did not seem the part 
of judgment to attempt to secure information concerning 
them from the directors of surveys or the sponsoring bodies. 
Some surveys, of course, have grown out of acute clashes 
of interests; many have been prompted by motives of econ- 
omy; some have been initiated in the hope of securing 
greater efficiency in organization; some have been under- 
taken in the hope of finding solutions for particular prob- 
lems, such as the establishment or expansion of an insti- 
tution, revision of a curriculum, or a campaign for a build- 
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Fig.5. Sponsoring bodies for surveys of higher education 
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ing or endowment; others have been of the general nature 
of stock-taking to outline policies over a decade or more in 
advance; a few have come about through groups, some- 
times of taxpayers, that have attempted to use the survey 
to bolster up pre-judged causes. Comparatively few sur- 
veys appear to have been inspired by hostile motives; 
fewer still seem to have been “investigations” in the unde- 
sirable sense of the term defined in Chapter I. A majority 
have probably been actuated by genuine desire for light 
and leading, although recommendations have not always 
been effectuated. 

So much can be gleaned from printed and other reports. 
It seems safe to say, in addition, that in numbers of in- 
stances surveys have been actuated and invitations dis- 
patched to sponsoring organizations for partisan or political 
reasons. When this has occurred it has not been reported 
in print. At the same time, the critic must bear in mind 
that in certain instances where political motives have re- 
sulted in undertaking a state or other survey, much good 
has undoubtedly come from the task. 


IV. SURVEY AGENCIES 


Higher educational surveys have been carried out by a 
wide variety of agencies, both temporary and permanent. 
The most employed of the permanent agencies have been 
the United States Office (Bureau) of Education and the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
A summary of the number of surveys conducted by each 
of ten principal types of agencies is shown graphically in 
Figure 6.° 


6 In the introductory matter preceding the list of individual surveys, Appendix 
VII, the term “agency” has been used in a somewhat more restricted sense 
than in connection with Figure 6. In Appendix VII, the term agency denotes 
a permanent agency, such as the United States Office of Education or the 
Carnegie Foundation; special committees, commissions, or other organiza- 
tions ad hoc are regarded as parts of the staff. In Figure 6, however, temporary 
committees and commissions, and members of the field staff have been included 
for the sake of completeness—in order to designate the individual or agency, 
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Almost one fourth of the surveys have been carried 
out by special committees or organizations created ad hoc; 
in another fourth the agency has been an established 
permanent national organization other than the Federal 
Office of Education; and another fourth, including self- 
surveys, have been carried out by colleges or universi- 
ties. The United States Office of Education has been 
responsible for 36 surveys, or one-sixth of the total, in- 
volving higher education in whole or in part, an average 
of almost two a year. The Carnegie Foundation, with 
12 surveys, half of them national in scope, stands next. 
The Association of American Colleges is credited with 
seven; and the Council of Church Boards of Education 
and the related Interchurch World Movement with six. 


Early in the survey movement doubt was expressed 
whether states maintaining their own institutions could 
properly avail themselves of the services of such agencies 
as the Carnegie Foundation, the General Education Board, 
and the United States Office of Education.’ Apparently 
propagandist tendencies were anticipated. This apprehen- 
sion seems to have been groundless. The surveys conducted 
by the national foundations or the Office of Education or 
financed by them, whatever their faults, have been remark- 
ably free from any suspicion of propaganda. 

Self-surveys, which are discussed in Chapter IX, are im- 
portant, and probably are destined to become more so in 
the future. They are not, however, a new form of surveying 
activity, as is sometimes supposed. 


V. STAFF PERSONNEL 


Reasons for initiation, sponsorship, and agency are impor- 


temporary or permanent, that was responsible for the work of the survey. 
This process of classification involves, of course, the exercise of subjective 
judgment to some extent. A classification of the surveys by groups, and the 
names of the agencies composing these groups, will be found in Appendix II. 

7 See F.A.Thomson, “College and University Surveys,” School and Society (June 
23, 1917), V, p.722. 
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tant factors in inaugurating a survey, but its success is 
determined most of all by the character, personality, and 
ability of the director and members of the staff chosen to 
conduct it. It becomes a matter of interest and significance, 
therefore, to study the men who have composed the staffs 
of the surveys of higher education under consideration in 
this volume. Among factors to be considered are experi- 
ence, institutional connections, occupation, residence, age, 
and sex of the surveyors themselves as well as the size of 
the staff. 


EXPERIENCE. The names of the 41 men most experienced 
in the higher educational survey field are given in Table 
III. This includes all who have been in responsible charge 
of two or more surveys (provided both are not in the 600 
class, city surveys dealing only incidentally with higher 
education), or who have been in charge of one survey and 
have been an important staff member of at least four other 
surveys.® Omitting the five men now deceased leaves a 
group of 36 most experienced surveyors. 


The first three names on the list are those of the three 
men who have completed terms of service as specialists 
in higher education in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The first eleven men have been responsible for 
the direction of almost a third of the total group of sur- 
veys. The entire group have directed well over half of 
the surveys for which reports have been printed. A total 
of 164 individuals (including in a few cases two or three 
men jointly responsible for a single survey) have been in 
responsible charge of the 230 surveys studied. 


8 Twenty-one additional men who have been in responsible charge of one survey 
(or of the higher educational section of it), have also been staff members for 
one or two additional surveys. They are as follows: W.T. Bawden, W.S. Bittner, 
T.E.Finegan, G.S.Ford, W.S.Ford, C.M.Hill, O.R.Hull, A.J.Inglis, W.A. 
Jessup, M.A.May, A.C.Millspaugh, A.C.Monahan, J.T.Morris, F.W.Morri- 
son, W.E.Peik, Shelton Phelps, W.M.Randall, A.Z.Reed, H.J.Savage, H.P. 
Seidemann, and L.M. Wilson. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CONNECTIONS. Over half of those in charge 
of surveys of higher education at the time the survey was 
undertaken have been drawn from 2§ privately-controlled 
and from 27 publicly-controlled educational institutions. 
Less than one-seventh have been members of the perma- 
nent staff of the United States Office of Education.® For 
the directors drawn from colleges and universities, the 
privately-controlled institutions are much the most impor- 
tant sources of supply; almost two-thirds come from them. 


occuPATIons. It may be of some interest to inquire into 
the occupations of directors of surveys at the time the sur- 
veys were made. This information could be secured for only 
141 of the 164 directors. 


Over half of the group of 41 most experienced sur- 
veyors were college or university administrators or pro- 
fessors of education. Most of the others were members 
of the staffs of national foundations or other organiza- 
tions professionally devoted to education. Thus, with 
two exceptions, all of this group of 41 may be said to be 
men professionally concerned with higher education. 
Among the larger group of 141 we find 24 professors of 
subjects other than education as contrasted with only 
one in the most experienced group. In many cases these 
were men concerned with some special subject survey in 
their particular field, such as English, modern languages, 
or mathematics. The number of presidents and other 
administrative officers is notable, almost one-fourth of 
the entire group. The problems considered in most sur- 
veys are prevailingly administrative in character. It is 
natural, therefore, that successful college and university 
administrators should be called upon frequently to assist 
in diagnosing and prescribing for the problems of other 
institutions. As a group, surveys of higher education have 


It should be noted that the Office of Education has long had the policy of 
drawing liberally on outside men to augment its staff when extensive surveys 
have been undertaken. 


\o 
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been under the direction of men professionally concerned 
with the field. The relative youth of the higher educa- 
tional survey movement 1s indicated by the fact that 
only 11 of the entire group of 164 men who have been 
in responsible charge of surveys of higher education are 
known to be no longer living. 


RESIDENCE. Most of the surveys have been directed by 
men who have not been residents of the state or of the in- 
stitution being surveyed.!° It has already been shown that 
16 of the 67 surveys of separate institutions (almost one- 
fourth) have been self-surveys, and therefore conducted 
by local men. In the group of 88 state surveys, 25 (slightly 
over one-fourth) have been made by men who were resi- 
dents of the state involved. 


In many cases these were special types of local studies, 
appropriately so staffed. In others state commissions 
were selected. On the whole, however, this group of 25 
studies 1s not particularly notable.1! None of them has 
been selected by the group of 28 judges as outstanding 
in character. Where critical study and prescription are 
required, the detached impartial point of view of the 
outside specialist has been preferred to that of the ind1- 
vidual too close to the problems concerned to see them 
in their proper perspective and to separate himself from 
the influence of his environment. The situation, however, 
shows all variations from that in the Virginia survey 
(#247), in which the Survey Commission specified that 
all of the members of the survey staff who were to be 
responsible for making recommendations must be chosen 
from outside the state or the legislative requirement in 
Florida that it should be the duty of the Survey Com- 
mission “‘to employ a staff of recognized experts from 
outside of the State of Florida, trained in educational 

10 The Office of Education has long had a policy not to use intra-state men on 
state surveys. The same has been true of the Carnegie Foundation. 

TI #204, 206, 209,212, 214, 218, 290, 222,096, 228) 231 240, 9249, '244 0946, cK. 
508, $13, 515, 521, 528, 529, 535, 536. 
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survey work,”!? or a similar requirement in the Texas 
survey of 1925,1° to the attitude implied in the recent 
Kentucky survey directed and staffed entirely by men 
living within that state:!4 


This particular study was conceived within the state itself. Those 
who planned this study and who carried it on are workers within the 
state and are among those most interested in the state’s educational 
progress . . . . The first point to be considered by all Kentuckians 
who read this study is that it was made by Kentuckians for Kentucki- 
ans with the single purpose of offering suggested plans for making 
better educational conditions in Kentucky. 


AGE. As a rule the responsible direction of a survey of 
higher education, national, state, or local, has called for 
_maturity and judgment; it has not been a job for youth. 
Only one was made by a man less than 30 years of age. The 
most common age group consists of men in their forties. 
Half of the men for whom information could be secured 
were between 39 and 51 years of age. The importance of 
entrusting such really significant studies, especially in the 
state and national fields, only to men of maturity and 
judgment who can devote their full time to them was em- 
phasized by the president of the Carnegie Foundation al- 
most at the beginning of the survey movement.!® Five 
years later Dr. Furst, secretary of the Foundation, 
reiterated this view.'® 


sex. Women have had a relatively small part in making 
surveys of higher education. Only one is found in the group 
of 41 most experienced surveyors, and four others of the 
164 different individuals in responsible charge of surveys 


12 #207, p.7. 

13 #241, I, p.18. 

14 #513, p-1. 

15 H.S.Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Eighth Annual Report of the President and Treasurer, 1913, p.23- 

16 Clyde Furst, “Educational Surveys,” Columbia University Quarterly (January 
1918), XX, p.88. 
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have been women.'’ Twenty-three others,!* making 28 in 
all (less than five per cent) are found in the list of 558 
important staff members indexed in Appendix III. In the 
act of the legislature creating the Texas Educational Sur- 
vey Commission of twelve members it was specified that 
two of the members should be women,!® but such a 
provision is unusual. 


SIZE OF STAFF. Size of staff is difficult to determine with 
accuracy because 1n many cases names of committees, com- 
missions, advisers and consultants, are printed whose con- 
nection with the real work of the survey was probably 
little more than nominal. There is no means of knowing 
the actual number of staff members who did the real work 
of the survey. Nor 1s it clear where the line should be 
drawn between actual members of the staff and clerical 
and statistical assistants. 


In Appendix VII 1s given for each published report a 
statement of the number of members of the staff, includ- 
ing special commissions and committees set up for the 
survey. In many cases lay committees secured profes- 
sional educators to do the actual work. In the surveys 
dealing only in part with higher education, the number 
of members of the entire staff is given, even though in 
many cases only a small number of them have been con- 
cerned with the higher educational phases of the study. 

The largest staff reported for any of the surveys con- 
sists of the 923 names given as responsible for the study 
of engineering education (#128), composed for the most 


17 Lura Beam (#182, 184, 351), Grace Bolton (#185), Josephine Goldmark 
(#413), Kathryn McHale (#105), and Mabel L. Robinson (#178). 

18 Ruth E. Anderson, Flora Brown, Genevieve Brown, Henrietta W. Calvin, 
Katherine M. Cook, Ruth E. Eckert, Virginia E. Franke, Anna J. Gannett, 
Mrs.R.J.Hamilton, Harriett Hayes, J.Gertrude Hutton, Sister Jeanne Marie, 
Ruth Perry, Saralette Phelps, Catherine M. Rice, Mary E. Smith, Frances 
V. Speek, Florence B. Stratemeyer, Alberta Strome, Helen R. Thompson, 
Jessie L. Thompson, Beulah C. Van Wagenen, and Emeline S. Whitcomb. 


19 #241, I, p.17. 
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part of committees in each of the large group of cooper- 
ating engineering colleges.?° Of the other surveys de- 
voted exclusively to higher education, the land grant 
survey (#103) with its list of 161 participants probably 
comes closer to being a true representation than that of 
California (#205) with the large group who participated 
only in one or two conferences or than that of Yale 
(#352) with its general student committee of 148 mem- 
bers. 


The groups of active participants are in most cases small. 
Over a quarter of the surveys have been made by a single 
individual; more than half of them by fewer than five; two- 
thirds of them by less than ten, and frequently even in 
these cases some of those persons have had only an advisory 
or nominal relationship. 


VI. STAFF ORGANIZATION 


Quite apart from questions of staff personnel, plans of 
organization of survey stafts vary widely. At one extreme 
stands the survey made by a single individual for which 
no staff organization was necessary. At the other are ex- 
tensive plans including hundreds of staff members, which 
have been used in some of the national studies. 


The following general types of organization may be 
distinguished, although in some cases the line of demar- 
cation is not entirely clear as one attempts to classify 
the various reports: First, twenty-two surveys were 
made by single individuals working independently (for 
example, #305, #374). Second, forty were made by single 
individuals, working under an established agency or or- 
ganization, such as the Carnegie Foundation or the 
Bureau of Education, (#127, #202). Third, nine were 
made by single individuals working under the supervi- 
sion of a special survey committee, (#193, #250). Fourth, 


20 Even this is incomplete. In many cases the name of the chairman only is 


given for an institutional committee. ‘ 
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in four surveys single editors secured the cooperation of 
groups of specialists to report on particular phases of 
the field, (#102, #109). Fifth, in sixty-nine instances a 
special survey staff, committee, or commission (usually 
with a director and sometimes with an assistant direct- 
or) was set up by a regularly established agency en- 
gaged to make the survey, such as the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the Brookings Institution, or a university, (#1 $4, 

#213). Sixth, for fifty-eight surveys, a special committee 
or commission was organized directly, without an inter- 
mediary agency, (#208, #306, #370). Seventh, in four 
surveys a series of committees, working more or less inde- 
pendently and making separate reports, but with a single 
director to give unity, were constituted, (#128, 7406). 
Eighth, in nineteen instances a special survey committee 
or commission, was authorized to select the agency com- 
mittee, or rividnel to make the actual survey. The 
report of the original commission is limited to a brief 
letter of transmittal, (#243, #525). Ninth, in five surveys 
a special committee or commission selected an agency, 
committee, or individual to make the actual survey. The 
original committee, however, made a separate report, 
discussing the survey report, and making its own recom- 
mendations which differed in important respects from 
that of the selected agency, (#207, #221). In many cases 
special advisory committees, consultants, and collabo- 
rators aided in the work. 


The more complex and extensive forms of organization 
may be illustrated by two of the national type. For the 
land-grant survey (#103) there were a director who was the 
ranking specialist in higher education in the United States 
Office of Education; an assistant to the director; eighty- 
three assistants, only thirteen of whom were from the 
Office of Education; a national advisory committee of ten 
members, with the Secretary of the Interior as chairman; 
fifteen advisory committees with three to ten members 
each, a total of 86 members; and fifty-two local committees 
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in the different colleges studied. The study of engineering 
education (#128) also had an extensive organization, con- 
sisting of a full time director; an associate director; a board 
of investigation and coordination of sixteen members; six 
special committees on various phases of the work, with a 
total membership of forty-five; and one hundred and fifty 
separate faculty committees in the cooperating colleges, 
with a total membership in excess of 859 individuals. 


VII. Time REQUIRED FOR SURVEYS 


TOTAL TIME. The time required to make the surveys of 
higher education considered in this study varied from a 
few months to many years. In only about half of the re- 
ports was information given from which this feature could 
be determined with sufficient accuracy for tabulation.?! 


In the national group, only two surveys were com- 
pleted in less than a year, the average time required 
being almost three years. The longest has been the study 
of legal education by the Carnegie Foundation (#136), 
published reports of which extended over a period of 
fifteen years. In the state group over half of the surveys 
have been completed in less than a year, a third of them 
in from four to eight months. The longest of this group 
is the incomplete Carnegie Foundation study of Pennsyl- 
vania colleges (#237) projected to cover a ten-year pe- 
riod. Of the surveys of individual institutions, half have 
been completed in less than nine months, and only eight 
have required more than a year, the longest being the 
intermittent survey of the University of Minnesota 
(#316), sections of which have appeared at irregular 
intervals over a period of eleven years. 


TIME FOR FIELD work. In less than a fourth of the reports 
was it possible to determine separately the length of time 
21 Median time for the entire group, 15 months; for national surveys, 29 


months; for state surveys, Io months; for surveys of individual institutions, 
9 months, 
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required for field work.?? It varied from one week or less 
to more than a year, the upper limit being found in the case 
of four surveys (#157, 218, 225, 402). 


TIME NEEDED. Many of the surveys were made under rigid 
time restrictions. This factor must be kept constantly in 
mind in judging the adequacy and influence of these re- 
ports. The best report possible under the circumstances 
must be rendered. In these cases it may be wise to designate 
it a preliminary report as was done in the Missouri situa- 
tion, and for the authors to protect themselves by pointing 
out in the introduction the necessary limitations of time 
imposed upon them.?3 

Occasionally extensions of time have been possible, usu- 
ally with results more than justifying the temporary dis- 
appointment. Inflexible time limits are most likely to be 
found in legislative enactments; authors of acts often have 
little conception of the time necessary for a thorough study. 
Much the better plan, whenever possible, has been to work 
without definite time limits. The necessity for ample time 
for studies which are designated to be of permanent in- 
fluence in the educational world was expressed by Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation in connection 
with a discussion of the functions of the newly established 
Division of Educational Enquiry.?* Its importance was 
re-emphasized a few years later by the former secretary of 
the Foundation.?° 


The policy of avoiding restrictions as to time is one 
that has been followed as a rule by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and to a somewhat less extent by the United States 


22 Median time for the entire group, 3 months; for national surveys, 10 months; 
for state surveys, 3 months; for surveys of individual institutions, 1 month. 

23 #227, p.5. Compare the statement in the University of Pennsylvania report, 
#367, pp-I-2. 

24 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the President and Treasurer, 1913, p.23. 

25 Clyde Furst, “Educational Surveys,” Columbia University Quarterly (January 
1918), XX, p.88. 
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Office of Education. One notable exception on the part 
of the Carnegie Foundation was the recent California 
survey (#205), which had to be carried through with 
great speed to meet legislative requirements. The most 
severe criticisms that have been made of this report in 
the state, especially of the financial portions, can be 
traced directly to the fact that insufficient time was 
available to digest, assimilate, and interpret the mate- 
rial which was collected and to submit it in preliminary 
form, in advance of publication, to some of the con- 
flicting interests in the state for criticism and suggestion. 


VIII. Cost or SuRVEYS 


Surveys are expensive—not only of time but of money.?° 
From less than a quarter of the published reports was it 
possible to secure significant information concerning their 
costs. Other related sources were no more fruitful. Although 
it is seldom if ever necessary or even possible to publish in 
the printed report cost information in such detail as was 
presented in the case of the Florida survey (#207), at least 
such detail shows that there is nothing to conceal. Much 
more significant is the summary of classified expenses given 
in connection with the 1925 Texas survey.?’ This lists the 
various items of expense, including the specific salaries paid 
to each member of the staff. 


26 Two comments on costs may be noted. President Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation: “The experience of the Foundation goes to show that such 
studies [surveys], to be of any great value, are far more expensive and require 
far more time than has ordinarily been given to them.” (Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Annual Report of the President and Treas- 
urer, 1913, p.22); Leonard P. Ayres: “Surveys of this new sort are always 
expensive of both time and money, for when rightly conducted they are de- 
pendent upon truth and simplicity, which are always costly.” (Indiana Uni- 
versity Bulletin, October, 1915, XIII, p.173). 

27 #241, VIII, pp.15-16; other examples of compact statements of various items 
of expense in connection with surveys may be found in the Virginia survey 
(#530, I, 52), the Oklahoma survey (#525, p.5), and the Arkansas survey 
(#503, I, p.vil). 
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Information on costs of surveys and the sources of 
funds for financing them is important, not only in a 
study of past surveys, but in making plans for future 
inquiries. Hence, to directors, sponsoring bodies, and 
others a special request was sent to furnish in the case 
of surveys for which it was not already available, infor- 
mation concerning the cost of the survey, the cost of 
publication, and the sources of funds for the undertaking. 

The response to this request was unexpectedly satis- 
factory. In only a few cases did the confidential nature 
of the information prevent its being furnished. The ma- 
terial secured, of course, is not entirely satisfactory or 
comparable since the conditions under which the sur- 
veys were made and accounting methods vary so widely. 
In many cases, especially of surveys of separate insti- 
tutions, no separate accounting was possible, particu- 
larly in the case of self-surveys where the workers were 
already on full-time salaries from the institution. For 
practically all of the surveys made by the Federal Office 
of Education no charge has been made to the states or 
institutions for the salaries of the staff members con- 
cerned, nor has the Office kept a separate account of 
them. In such cases the local constituency has been 
asked to meet only the incidental expenses of the survey, 
travelling expenses, local clerical help, etc. In most in- 
stances the cost of printing the report has also been met. 
from the general printing budget of the Office. For many 
surveys made by other agencies it has not been possible 
to segregate printing costs. Yet, in spite of these and 
other disturbing elements, the information collected has 
considerable significance. Data on costs for more than 
four-fifths of the printed surveys and information on 
sources of funds are given in Appendix IV. 


TOTAL COSTS OF SURVEYS. The thirteen surveys whose cost 


is 


reported as in excess of $50,000 each, are as follows: 
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Surveys Costing More Than $50,000 Each 


PeOU Veen eur tions Jie yt. use ofen 5 $246,450 
23g. Penhsy vania Study 24, Weo..)..6 ve A eg Be kd 
225 Missouri, teacher-training .. . 184,350 
128 Engineering education .... . 175,69179 
103, \Latid-prantisunvey fo0. use |.1. 1. 165,000 
r3%;, Medicalseducationy..c 0243 -4..5 147,770 
107 Northcentral study (2004+...) 135,000 
TOA Ouelerateticag in... silyl a: 99,140 
L360 America miinisterss > yycs bes 94,250 
rs7 niMethodist Episcopal: ot, .);/ al. 89,966 
aos. education ofiteachers. 82). 85,500 
B26) Dental-educations |.) 2.4.2) 4°.) 64,525 
acee University of. Chicago (23). atic 63,607 


The cost of these thirteen studies is over one and three- 
quarter million dollars, more than sixty per cent of the 
cost of the entire group of 230 surveys. Their influence on 
the improvement of education in America has been marked. 
Five of the thirteen have been made by the Carnegie 
Foundation (#136, 237, 225, 194, 125). Nine have been 
selected by the judges for inclusion in the list of thirty 
outstanding surveys (See Chapter VIII). Ten are national, 
two state, and one of a single institution. 

Table IV summarizes total reported and estimated costs 
for the entire group of 230 surveys. The known reported 
costs of these surveys is well over two and three-quarter 
million dollars. On reasonable estimates the entire cost 
exceeds three million dollars. If to the reported costs could 
be added the many unreported elements of costs, especially 
in the way of contributed salaries, the figure would be 
considerably higher. 

Whether the results have been commensurate with the 
expenditure of this large sum of money will be considered 
in Chapter VII. It may be worth noting, however, that 
large as this sum is, it is less than the annual income for a 
single year in any one of twenty-one American universities, 
and only one-fifth the annual income of the largest of these. 


28 Incomplete; costs to May 11, 1934. 
29 Does not include cost of publication of Vol.IT. 
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Furthermore, the expenditure has been spread over a pe- 
riod of approximately twenty-five years. Thought of in 
these terms there can be little doubt that the investment 
in efficiency and improvement has been abundantly Jjusti- 
fied, even if only a part of the suggested modifications and 
improvements have been carried out.*° 


COST OF PRINTING. The cost of printing published reports 
is summarized in Table V for the 124 surveys for which 
this information was given separately. The twelve survey 
reports which were most expensive to print, costing in 
excess of $5,000 each, were the following: 


Costs of Printing Twelve Surveys 


NUMBER 
COST OF PAGES 
COPIES 
136 Legal education (4 volumes) . . | $64,407 13,775) 1515 
pce Dental education?) b.\ ita kl 34,670 10,000 713 
225 Missouri, teacher-training .. . 19,220 12,000 494 
355 University of Chicago (12 vols.) | 13,956 652 3157 
toate olegenathietics ie yal eM 13,674 20,000 405 
130 Medical education (Carnegie) . 10,795 23,000 363 
131. Medical education (A.A.M.C.) . 10,541 ? S71 
nos Kducation of teachers’ 4 4) 5...) 8,500 ? ° 
128 Engineering education. . .. . 7,932” 6,667° 1112 
Fitee junior, colege ( Koos) 1 i." 6. © 7,500 1,000 yh 
127 Engineering education (Carnegie) 5,540 15,000 150 
167 Methodist Episcopal .... . 5,492 2,023 7140 


1 Average of four volumes (I, 15,000; II, 17,600; III, 10,000; IV, 12,500). 
2 For Volume I only. Volume II not published at time report on costs was made. 
3 See note Table D, Appendix IV. 


Six of these twelve (#125, 127, 130, 136, 194, 225) were 
published by the Carnegie Foundation. The cost was in- 


30 For brief summaries of costs of city and state educational surveys see L.P. 
Ayres, “‘A Survey of School Surveys,” Indiana University Bulletin (October, 
1915), XIII, p.177; and H.L.Caswell, City School Surveys: An Interpretation 
and Appraisal, (Teachers College Contribution to Education, No.358), New 


York, 1929, pp.46-47. 
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fluenced not only by the character and substantial size of 
the reports themselves, but by the size of the editions 
published, varying from 10,000 to 23,000 copies each. 


RELATION OF PRINTING COST TO TOTAL cosT. In the case of 
56 surveys it was possible to secure comparable data on 
the percentage of the total cost devoted to printing the 
final reports.*} 


3 


be 


The percentages show a wide scattering from I per 
cent (#205) to §4 per cent (#125), with a rather pro- 
nounced tendency to concentrate between § and 15 per 
cent. Between these limits are found almost half the 
reported cases. The median is nearer the upper figure, 
at 14 per cent. It is interesting to note that the two 
extremes are found in reports made by the Carnegie 
Foundation, 54 per cent of the total cost of the study 
going into the publication of 10,000 copies of the 713- 
page report on dental education (#125), while only one 
per cent of the cost of the important California study 
went into publication (#205). The dental study cost only 
a little more ($64,670) than the California study, but 
$34,670 of its cost went into publication. Had the Com- 
mission of Seven put more supporting data into the 
California report and published it in the form and style 
which has characterized the Carnegie Foundation’s bul- 
letins, the report would have had greater national in- 
fluence. The decision on the part of the Foundation not 
to print the California study was based upon reluctance 
to appear to influence state legislation. Insufficient al- 
lowance for publication costs is exemplified in the four- 


Only those surveys were used which dealt entirely with higher education, 
omitting those in which it was known that the total cost did not include suit- 
able allowance for staff salaries and those in which publication was made only 
in periodicals. The surveys included were the following: #101, 106, 108, 111, 
II2, 125, 127, 129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 136, 139) i$2, 153; 156, 157; 158, 
177» 179, 182, 183, 186, 192, 193, 194, 195, 198, 204, 205, 206, 210, 215, 218, 
221, 223, 224, 225, 236, 239, 305, 309, 311, 312, 320, 352, 355, 358, 360, 365, 
366, 367, 371, 374 
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volume report on the education of American ministers 


(#135) which is discussed in the following chapter. 


As a rule, the publication and distribution of the final 
report of a survey should be carefully considered at the 
initiation of the study and sufficient funds reserved for it 
or other assurance secured that it will be adequately 


published and distributed when completed. 


UNIT COSTS FOR PRINTING. A series of studies of unit costs 
for printing were made but are not reported here. On the 
basis of number of copies printed, the most expensive sur- 
vey reports have been the twelve-volume survey of the 
University of Chicago (#355) at $21.60 a set, the four vol- 
ume report on American ministers (#135) at $8.00 a set, 
and the two-volume junior college study (#111) at $7.50 
a Set, 

Even editions of the same number of copies show 
marked variation in cost per hundred pages. For example, 
for ten reports, each of which was published in an edition 
of 1,000 copies, the costs per copy per hundred pages were: 
PO.19;.0.495, 0140; 0.50, 0.59,'0.63, O-72s.0105, 1.Oheino yams 
comparison of the cheaply-produced paper-covered report 
on state performance in higher education (#106) with the 
large pages, fine stock, elaborate tabular material, and 
cloth binding of the Yale report (#352) which retailed at 
$5.00 a volume, may account for the differences between 
the extreme figures of Ig cents and $1.87 per hundred 


pages. 


PRICE OF INDIVIDUAL COPIES. Many of the printed reports, 
especially those published by public or quasi-public agen- 
cies, were distributed without cost, or at only a nominal 
cost, as long as the supply lasted. Some state reports were 
distributed without cost within the state, but at a charge 
outside the state. Reports published by the Carnegie 
Foundation and by the United States Office of Education 
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have been distributed without charge.®? Although a similar 
policy has been followed by the General Education Board, 
most of its reports have dealt only in small part with higher 
education. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS. It is important to know not only the 
cost of the various surveys that have been made, but also 
the sources from which funds for them have been derived. 
Many of the published reports indicate the source of the 
funds even when they do not specify the amount. To sup- 
plement such information, and to secure more direct, au- 
thoritative information as far as possible, a question was 
included in the inquiry asking for sources of funds and 
amounts from each source. Detailed results are presented 
in Appendix IV. A summary is given in Table VI and in 
Figure 7. 


CONCLUSION. The outstanding facts are that approximately 
two-thirds of the cost of these 230 surveys of higher edu- 
cation has been met by the national foundations, one-quar- 
ter by various public agencies—governmental, national, 
state, or local. | 


32 After the supply of the Office of Education is exhausted additional copies 
have been available from the Superintendent of Documents at a nominal 
charge. 
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Fig.7. Total costs of surveys of higher education 
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(Total, $3,078,694) 


CHAP LER LY. 


TECHNIQUES FOR SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


7 chapter is devoted to a consideration of the differ- 
ent techniques used in collecting and analyzing mate- 
rial for surveys of higher education. First, eight different 
methods of gathering information are summarized and dis- 
cussed. Consideration is then given to questions of validity 
and reliability of the data. shane techniques of analysis 
are considered. 


I. TECHNIQUES OF GATHERING INFORMATION 


VARIED METHODS OF REPORTING. Some survey reports give 
in brief form a satisfactory statement of the various tech- 
niques used in gathering the information. In others not a 
word is said regarding this important matter; the reader 
is left to infer the methods used from the nature of the re- 
sults presented.! Most of the reports fall between these 
two extremes but leave much to be desired in the way of 
supplying adequate information regarding the methods 
used. 

In the definite statements concerning methods of se- 
curing information, the reports of the established survey 
agencies have, as a rule, been particularly satisfactory. 


1 The reports of the General Education Board are frequently inadequate in this 
respect. For example the report of Public Education in North Carolina (#520) 
gives no specific information as to the individuals who made the survey, how 
long they took, what methods were pursued, what types of information were 
gathered, etc. Note also the statement in the report of the survey commission 
of the Rochester Mechanics Institute that “three men of national prominence 

. made up the commission, the work of which is embodied in this survey. 
They gave months of thorough effort and attention to the subject, gladly tak- 
ing the time from their busy lives to learn all the facts and to present them 
honestly and carefully.” (#361, p.2). No intimation is given of how the facts 
were secured, whether there were personal visits and if so how many, nor how 
the “months” were occupied. 
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Most of the reports of the Carnegie Foundation and of the 
United States Office of Education leave little to be desired 
in this respect. The same is true of many of the reports 
made by Teachers College Columbia University, by Stan- 
ford University, and by Reeves and his associates in their 
various surveys.’ 


GENERAL SUMMARY. In studying the individual reports an 
effort was made to classify the techniques used in securing 
information under eight different headings, based upon 
definite statements in the reports or upon reasonable in- 
ferences from them. The results are summarized in Figure 
8. For such a variety of conditions, areas, fields, and types 
of institution it is not to be expected that the same tech- 
niques will be practicable in all cases. In 39 of the reports, 
as far as information is available for judgment, only one of 
the eight methods listed for securing information was used. 
Two methods were used in 69 cases. Three different 
methods or less suffice for two-thirds of the reports. Only 
sixteen per cent make use of five or more. One (#135) uses 


all eight. 


PERSONAL visits. Although the importance of personal 
visits to supplement scientific data by direct personal con- 
tact with individuals, institutions, and conditions involved, 
is commonly recognized, they appear to have been used in 
little more than two-thirds of the surveys studied. Some 
surveys have depended largely if not exclusively on ques- 
tionnaires for their material. On the whole, such studies 
are likely to miss important relationships and implica- 
tions. The collection and interpretation of data on such a 


2 For examples see the American Arts College (#101, pp.3-4); the Land-grant sur- 
vey (#103, I, pp.ix-xxv); the Lutheran survey (#154, I, pp.ix-xiv); the Methodist 
survey (#157, pp.vi-ix); Zook’s Arkansas report (#202, p.v), a brief but com- 
prehensive statement in less than a half page; the Louisiana survey commis- 
sion’s report (#217, p.5), an equally brief but comprehensive statement; The 
California Junior College Mental-educational Survey (204, pp.g-12); the Vir- 
ginia survey (#247, pp.2-5); or the Ohio Survey Commission report (7523, pp. 
XX1-XXV). 
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complex social institution as a college or university 1s dif_- 
cult enough at best. The personal touch is important. Long 
range, impersonal, absentee surveying is in most cases of 
doubtful value. 


Examples of extensive personal visits by an individual 
are the study of 170 medical schools by Abraham Flex- 
ner requiring fifteen months (#130); the similar study of 
133 law schools by Alfred Z. Reed, requiring almost three 
years (#136); and the study of theological education 
(#133) for which R.L. Kelly visited one hundred institu- 
tions. At the other extreme we have the intensive consid- 
eration of a single institution exemplified by Dr. Kelly’s 
study of Occidental College, during which he lived for a 
month on the campus, trying to absorb the spirit and 
atmosphere, as well as to gather information. For the 
Lutheran survey from ten to eighteen working days were 
spent in personal study of each of the seventeen institu- 
tions. In the Teachers College survey of Missouri (#227), 
although the time was limited and the report was desig- 
nated “preliminary”’, four specialists and four graduate 
students spent from one to four weeks each on the cam- 
puses of each of the institutions concerned. 


In some cases the visits have not been limited to the 
United States, but have extended to Canada and occasion- 
ally to Europe as well. The most outstanding instances were 
the four national surveys of professional education, engi- 
neering (#128), medicine (#131), law (#136), and forestry 
(#139), and the Dartmouth “‘Study of the Liberal College” 
(#359). For the Dartmouth inquiry, twelve English and 
Scottish universities were studied at first hand. During the 
forestry survey the assistant director visited the represent- 
ative forestry schools of Europe. In the medical study the 
director visited representative European centers in order 
to secure first-hand knowledge of the characteristics of 
professional training in each of eight countries. The direc- 
tor of the engineering investigation spent a year in study- 
ing European conditions. In the study of law schools five 
weeks were spent at ten Canadian schools. 
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ANALYSIS OF EXISTING DATA. The sources of data awaiting 
study and analysis cover, of course, a wide field. Among 
them are college catalogs, announcements of courses, an- 
nual reports of the president, registrar, or other adminis- 
trative officers, financial reports, official registers, minutes 
of board meetings, registration cards and other student 
records, examination papers, students’ note books and 
other work, scores on standard tests, alumni reports, rec- 
ords of student apprentices in industry, instructors’ re- 
ports, records and reports of state boards of education, 
state and national legislation, census reports, reports of 
the United States Commissioner of Education and of the 
Office of Education, yearbooks and other publications of 
church boards of education, articles in periodical literature, 
books on education, educational documents, etc. 

In the study of college and university teaching (#197), 
over a thousand books, reports, and articles were examined 
and a digest of over 200 typed pages prepared. For the sur- 
vey of Wisconsin normal schools the examination papers 
of over 1500 students, as well as note books and other 
written work, were analyzed. In the University of Wiscon- 
sin survey eight doctoral dissertations® were subjected to 
meticulous examination. 


COLLECTION OF DATA PERSONALLY FROM OFFICIALS. Data 
were probably collected from officials face to face in most 
of the instances where personal visits were employed, even 
if the process was not specifically mentioned. The types of 
data collected involve few if any that are not also included 
in the preceding statement concerning analysis of existing 
data and in the section below on questionnaire studies. Some 
of the most serviceable data, in fact, have been secured on 
regular questionnaires, or schedules, gone over with the in- 
dividual personally. Collection of data personally, instead 
of by questionnaires, is of course preferable when time and 
cost permit, especially when the information is at all com- 


3 See #322, pp.340-49, for detailed criticisms, and pp.354-60 for answer to them 
on the part of the university faculty. 
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plex in nature and definitions are likely to be misunder- 
stood. This is particularly the case with various types of 
financial data; accounting systems vary widely among 
institutions. 


PLANNED INTERVIEWS AND CONFERENCES. Doubtless in- 
terviews and conferences were held whenever personal 
visitation was the primary method of making the survey. 
In many cases these were informal and incidental. In a 
considerable number of the surveys they were more formal 
and planned, and of such extent as to justify classification 
as a separate method of gathering information. In a few 
surveys major emphasis has been placed upon this type of 
planned interview. Usually these involved a single indi- 
vidual at a time, but occasionally they have been held with 
groups of faculty, boards of control, students, alumni, or 
citizens. Sometimes in such cases they have been more 
formally reported as “hearings.” Such hearings are espe- 
cially characteristic of some of the reports of state survey 
commissions, one of which (#515) reported no less than 
twenty-four such hearings. 


In the land-grant survey (#103) preliminary confer- 
ences were held with over seven hundred presidents, 
deans, and professors in making plans for the organi- 
zation of the survey. The survey of the education of 
American ministers (#135) depended in part upon inter- 
views with three hundred ministers and with seminary 
officials and students. The study of comprehensive ex- 
aminations (#198) was based primarily upon interviews 
with over 300 professors in American colleges. In the 
study of undergraduates in 23 American colleges (#195) 
more than IIoo interviews were held with students, 
faculty members, administrators, religious workers, ath- 
letic directors, student leaders, and others. During the 
survey of radio broadcasting (#192) individual inter- 


4 See for example reports on North Dakota (#231) and Massachusetts (#313 
and #515). 
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views, aided by a prepared blank, were held with 631 
persons, a variation of the questionnaire method which 
is very practicable and desirable when time and finances 
permit. 


QUESTIONNAIRES. Over forty per cent of the surveys de- 
pend more or less extensively upon questionnaires. Doubt- 
less these were used in others although not specifically 
mentioned. Questionnaires in educational investigations 
have aroused much adverse criticism, some of it valid, be- 
cause of their misuse. For gathering certain types of infor- 
mation the questionnaire is the only feasible means. When 
properly safe-guarded it is entirely satisfactory. Due at- 
tention, however, should be given to its careful formula- 
tion, to the determination of those who are to receive it, 
to conditions of distribution, to the explanation of its 
purpose, and to the number and percentage of replies 
received. In comparatively few cases is there evidence in 
the published reports that these points have received ade- 
quate consideration. 

The case against the questionnaire is stated perhaps 
most vigorously, and one suspects with some personal 
animosity, in the report on college and university teach- 
ing (#197). Others defend it strongly, when properly 
safeguarded, not only for its economy but for possibilities 
of securing through it uniformity and comparability in 
data collected.* There is plenty of evidence to show that 
vague subjective judgments may be less reliable than 
properly conducted questionnaire studies. As a sole method 
of securing information it has been used in less than a 
dozen cases in the surveys the reports of which have been 


5 Note the frequency of such phrases as the following: “This questionnaire 
bombardment,” “such a barrage that college officials have run to cover,” 
“models of naive futility,” “a major affliction,” “answering them is an irksome 
chore,” “‘rough guesses and momentary reactions,” “ex parte in their nature.” 

6 The Syracuse report, in discussing the questionnaire method (#362, viii-x) 
states that its validity depends upon the manner in which it meets three tests: 
(1) What kind of information is sought; (2) How are the questions worded; 
and (3) How are the results to be interpreted. See also #152, I, 6. 
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published,’ but as an auxiliary method it is often essential, 
especially in the more extensive and comprehensive sur- 
veys where dozens of institutions, hundreds of faculty 
members, and thousands of students are involved. 

A summary of the use of questionnaires in gathering 
information, as far as it could be determined from the 
published reports, is given in Table VII. From this tabu- 
lation it is evident that for the most part information is 
lacking by which to judge the extent and nature of the 
sampling involved. The circumstances under which ques- 
tionnaires were used are indicated scantily, if at all. The 
least favorable showing was that of the state surveys, 
which use the method most frequently. Such information, 
given more extensively, would enable a reader to distin- 
guish desirable questionnaire usage, and to improve the 
technique of this important tool. Table VII shows that 
only a little over a third of the reports that make use of 
the questionnaire method give such simple but important 
information as the number and percentage of replies re- 
ceived. A few of the survey reports, however, leave little 
to be desired in this respect. 


The Lutheran survey (#154) used fifteen different 
forms of questionnaire totalling 175 pages and 2,167 
questions. In a single table occupying less than a half 
page, information is given for each of these as to number 
of pages, number of questions, “returns expected,” 
“returns made,” and per cent returned. In this compact 
way the most essential information for judging the na- 
ture and validity of all these thousands of blanks 1s 
presented. Of 5,215 returns expected, 71.8 per cent were 
actually made. In the engineering survey (#128), a series 
of committee reports most of which were based at least 
in part on questionnaires, numbers and percentages are 
invariably given in excellent form, usually with some 

7 Notable examples are the smaller college study of the Association of American 
Colleges (#104); the study of military instruction (#183) based upon over 


10,000 questionnaires; and the study of students’ attitudes (#362) based upon 
questionnaires from over 4,000 students at Syracuse University. 
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consideration of the reliability of the sampling involved. 
The extensive Yale survey of student incentives (#352) 
based upon questionnaires answered by upwards of 1500 
undergraduates, devotes an entire chapter to discussion 
of “Objective Evidence as to Authenticity of the Data.” 
The study of military instruction (#183), one of the 
most extensive of voluntary questionnaire studies, based 
on 10,166 replies to 16,416 inquiries, reports number 
sent, number returned, and percentage of returns for 
each of the 54 institutions involved. 


Doubtless the most extensive data collected by ques- 
tionnaires were those amassed for the land-grant survey 
(#103). At least nineteen general forms were used for grad- 
uates, former students, faculty members, and administra- 
tors. The returns from these from each institution are 
compactly summarized in tabular form. The description of 
the construction of the questionnaires is particularly lucid. 
Approximately 500,000 pages of questionnaire returns 
were collected during the course of the survey. Of this 
number 400,000 were furnished by the graduate and ex- 
student questionnaires and the individual staff inquiries. 
They were handled by means of tabulating machinery. In 
this study the use of the questionnaire and the presenta- 
tion of its results in the final report are especially com- 
mendable.® 


8 By way of contrast the following examples are typical of bad reporting: 

“The following questionnaire was sent to all of the members of the College 
faculty . ... We received replies from quite a limited number compared to 
the entire group of the faculty concerned.” (#306, IV, 45). 

One chapter of the study of undergraduate morale in 23 American colleges 
and universities is based upon questionnaires from 674 seniors, 437 men and 
237 women—but no intimation is given of the total number of seniors in the 
institutions studied, percentage from different institutions, or similar pertinent 
information. (#195, p.239). 

The following is the complete information furnished concerning an alumni 
group in an individual institutional survey; “A questionnaire to alumni, having 
to do particularly with their attitudes toward various subjects offered in the 
curriculum, had been returned by sixty-one alumni and tabulations of these 
answers were available.” (#374, p.3). 
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As might be anticipated, faculties have been most 
frequently subject to questionnaires. Students are a 
close second. In a number of cases, alumni have also 
been studied by this means—in fact it is almost the only 
possible means for a group so scattered. One of the most 
extensive alumni questionnaires was used in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago survey (#355); replies were received 
from 4,535 of 15,840 who were asked to furnish infor- 
mation (28.6%). The figures studied show that fullest 
results are to be expected from faculty questionnaires, 
poorest from alumni groups.® The number and percent- 
age of replies, of course, depend upon the conditions 
under which a questionnaire is distributed, and whether 
returns are voluntary, compulsory, or near-compulsory. 


In only a few of the reports are the complete question- 
naire forms given, although this is often desirable if they 
are not too elaborate. The careful student can often form 
a valid judgment of questionnaire data by an examination 
of the form itself.!° The fullest set of forms is given in the 
study of American ministers, which devotes 84 pages!! to 
reproduction of all of the forms and schedules used in this 
extensive investigation. Although this is more elaborate 
than usual, it aids in intelligent appraisal of the data 
collected. 


CLASSROOM VISITATION. It seems anomalous that, of the 
hundreds of surveys of institutions of higher learning, in 


g A summary of the maximum, minimum, and mean percentage of replies 
received from various groups in 85 surveys, follows: 


Group Maximum Mean Minimum 
SERS EO SAU ah as OO AE A ane 100% 86% 67% 
BS EICUCONSE Yep. he) vk ety Line 93 74 41 
Admmaistrators hick ie eed i 100 69 Be 
SUMcre tse Ss 20) Lan Sag ee 100 67 12 
Nuscellaneounst. 4 is hh Se a 100 51 12 
ND VAy 1 ial GeALY ee eae EP a 48 29 4 


10 The Methodist survey (#157) offers to furnish a complete set of the forms or 
“schedules”’ used for $1.00. 
II #135, IV, pp.42-125. 
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less than one-tenth was any effort at systematic classroom 
visiting reported.!? In less than half of this tenth was the 
visit more than incidental. Of course classroom visiting, 
which immediately tends to produce artificial conditions, 
is likely to be keenly resented by many college and uni- 
versity instructors. The practice has been more or less 
avoided in some surveys to keep from jeopardizing the 
desired cooperation of the faculty in other aspects of the 
survey. In hundreds of surveys of public school systems, 
classroom visits have come to be accepted as one of the 
desirable and recognized methods of examination and 
evaluation. College teaching has seldom been studied by 
scientific means. Even the extensive survey whose sole 
object was college and university teaching (#197), so re- 
cently conducted by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, contains no evidence that the committee 
or the field director actually observed directly any college 
or university teaching in any of the nearly one hundred 
institutions visited. The traditional sanctity of the uni- 
versity classroom was not violated. The survey of higher 
education in Maine (#218) conducted under the direction 
of the largest teachers college in America contains an entire 
chapter of almost 50 pages written by “‘a specialist in the 
study of problems of instruction”’, but it 1s based entirely 
upon indirect evidence and contains no suggestion that 
the writer stepped into a single college classroom in any of 
the three institutions studied.!* Similarly, although the 
Louisiana survey of three teacher-training institutions 
conducted by men from two well-known teachers colleges 
and a state department of education contains a chapter 

“The Quality of Teaching,” there is no evidence in it 


12 Dr. Zook states that he thinks that perhaps a little more classroom visiting 
has been done than is indicated in the reports. 

13 Note the author’s own statement of his method: “The writer of this chapter 
visited each institution personally and conferred at considerable length with 
the chief administrative officers concerned with the problems of instruction. 
Certain information was furnished in the form of statistical reports and 
official records in connection with the study.” (#218, p.295). 
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that any classes were actually visited to determine that 
quality.‘4 

If personal visit and observation, however, are neces- 
sary or desirable in a survey, to supplement objective 
data, they are equally desirable in evaluating classroom 
instruction.?5 


In at least twenty-one surveys, classrooms were vis- 
ited. A general idea of methods employed may be gained 
from summaries of four or five statements in the result- 
ing reports. For the junior college study of 1924 a total 
of 111 class sessions in 39 junior colleges were visited, 
and for comparison 41 classes in junior-college subjects 
in six colleges and universities, in five different states. 
Each instructor was rated on six qualities (#111, p.216). 
Results are reported in detail (FIXI, pp.214- 32). In the 
survey of art education, 1933, “personal visits were 
made to about fifty institutions, where classes were at- 
tended and conferences held with administrative officers 
and art instructors,” without special report (#185, p.366). 
For the Ohio Commission survey, 1914, eleven days 
were spent at the three state universities in observing 
43 class exercises. Records were made by a court stenog- 
rapher. Sixty-seven classes in seven other institutions 
were visited. Results are presented in considerable de- 
tail (#523, pp.65-95). A total of 92 days were spent in 
visiting classes in the eight normal schools covered by 
the Wisconsin normal schools survey, 1914. Altogether 
the director visited 369 recitations. Each instructor ob- 
served was studied through at least three of these. In 
three schools stenographic transcripts of recitations 


14 #217, pp-219-23. 

15 The attitude of the United States Bureau of Education is indicated by the 
statement in the survey of the University of Hawaii: ““No attempt has been 
made by the commission to appraise the work of individual faculty members 
by personal classroom visits. The fitness of college instructors for intellectual 
leadership may be tested in a general way by three factors: (1) Academic 
training, (2) college teaching experience, (3) research and publication.” (#506, 
p-274.) Compare the similar statements in (#317, p.93) and (#301, p.37). 
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were taken. Results are reported for the subject-matter 
fields in a separate chapter (#250, pp.319- -403). For the 
University of Wisconsin survey in 1914 five professors 
of education “each visited from one to three classes with 
a representative of the survey. The survey asked city 
boards of education and the Board of Normal Regents 
to loan experienced teachers and supervisors . . . for 
work in connection with the University survey.” All 
told, 432 observations were made of 362 classroom exer- 
cises in 123 courses, and detailed reports were prepared, 
four of which are printed verbatim in the published 


volume (#322, p.146-47, 197, 258-63, 281-87).1° 


After careful examination of these 21 surveys it appears 
that only 10 made significant use of classroom visits. It 
should be borne in mind that these Io surveys represent 
less than five per cent of 230 included in the present study. 
Moreover, no tendency is discernible to improve methods 
of classroom visiting over the period of years it has been in 
use; only two of the 21 surveys have used the procedure 
since 1927 (FI 35, #604). Stenographic transcripts have not 
been used since 1914 (#250, #523). There is no unanimity 
as to the rating of teachers and its employment. Even if 
classroom visiting had been abused at some time in a par- 
ticular survey through lack of diplomacy and discretion, 
there is no reason to regard the method itself as discredited. 
It requires cooperation and sympathetic approach, both of 
which should characterize any survey. 


STANDARD TESTS. The use of standardized tests of ability 
and of achievement has become a commonplace of public- 
school surveys. In fact, the development of scientific method 
in the public-school survey movement probably has re- 
sulted as much from the construction and use of standard 
tests as from any other single factor. It is somewhat sur- 


16 For the use of classroom visit in other surveys cf. #135, Vol.III, pp.120-48; 
#140; #178, pp.57-112; #179, Pp.27-66; 7313, p-6; #515, p.12; 7604, pp.184- 
187; #371, Pp.102-6; #354, P73 #202, P.v3 #214, P-745 #223, p.287; #225, p.65 
#235, P15 #526, Pp-423-245 #527, Pp.291-92. 


ee 
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prising, then, to find them used so infrequently in surveys 
of higher education. Certain facts may explain this lack, 
even if they do not justify it. First, tests suited to the col- 
lege level have been developed more recently than in the 
elementary field. Secondly, tests of achievement are harder 
to adjust to the greater variety of subject matter and dif- 
ferent methods of treatment of it in the college fields. 
Thirdly, the college curriculum is not standardized to 
nearly the extent characteristic of the elementary field, 
and never will be. Fourth, those in charge of surveys of 
higher education have not been in such close touch with 
the testing movement as have those in charge of surveys 
in the elementary school field. Lastly, many of the surveys 
have been concerned primarily with administrative mat- 
ters, not with classroom instruction and problems of stu- 
dent personnel. 


A total of seventeen reports have been found in which 
the administration of standard tests has been reported 
as a significant method of gathering information for the 
study.'7 In a dozen others, test results, more or less ex- 
tensive and trustworthy, already had been secured by 
the local institution for other purposes, and results of 
these were used to some extent in the published reports. !® 
Only two (#107, 111) are more than state-wide in scope, 
nine cover state areas, and six are limited to individual 
institutions. All but one have appeared since 1922. Four 
deal primarily with junior colleges and two with normal 
schools. In only two or three cases (#107, 204, 237) does 
the number of students tested exceed 4,000. 


Seven surveys deal primarily with tests of ability, four 
with tests of achievement, while in five both types of tests 


527, 603. 

18 This use of tests belongs under “Analysis of Existing Data’’ in Chapter V, 
rather than under the discussion of this section. (#103, 105, 109, 135, 139, 
207, 225, 234, 247, 352, 504, 604, 609.) Page references to treatment of test 
material will be found in Appendix VIII, under the topics “Student Ability’, 
and “Curriculum”’. 
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are used. The most common tests of ability are the old 
Army Alpha, the Thorndike, and the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Test and its successor, the American Council Psy- 
chological Test. The most common test of achievement is 
the Iowa High School Content Examination. With two or 
three exceptions (#204, #237) the students tested have 
been limited to freshmen. New-type tests have been used 
seldom if at all by the United States Office of Education 
and by the Carnegie Foundation except in the Founda- 
tion’s comprehensive Pennsylvania study (#237). 

With surprisingly few exceptions, the published reports 
do not contain information sufficient to permit the forma- 
tion of independent judgments regarding the validity of 
the conclusions drawn from the use of tests. The least that 
should be expected in a report, even if only in footnotes, 
are statements of the extent and nature of the samplings 
involved, some information as to the conditions under 
which the tests were administered, scored, and summar- 
ized, and sufficient statistical constants to warrant an in- 
dependent judgment of the significance of the results and 
differences found. With two or three exceptions, none of 
the reports furnishes such information adequately.!® Infor- 
mation regarding the administration, scoring and analysis 
of tests is equally scant and unsatisfactory in most of the 
reports.*° Possibly it is to be assumed that individuals 
competent to give and use tests will exercise all necessary 
scientific precautions in setting and scoring them, but a 
critical examination of most of the reports leads to grave 
doubt whether this desirable assumption can be justifiably 
made. 

Even more open to criticism in many cases, however, is 
19 For a discussion of the use of standard tests and inadequacy of information 

concerning them in twenty-five public school surveys between 1914 and 1924 

see Nell B. Johnson, “The Use of Standardized Tests in School Surveys,” 

Educational Administration and Supervision (December 1925), XI, pp.588- 

607. See also W.C.Eells, “Use of Standard Tests in 72 Published School 

Surveys,” School Life (May 1929), XIV, pp.168-69. 

20 For possible exceptions, where the treatment is moderately satisfactory, 

see FIII, 204, 222, 227, and 517. 
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the statistical treatment of test results. Any summary of 
test scores, to have significance, should include, as mini- 
mum essentials, the population, the mean, the standard 
deviation, (or median and quartiles) and the probable error 
of the mean—fundamental measures of extent, of concen- 
tration, of dispersion, and of reliability. 


The most important statistical constant in determin- 
ing the true significance of obtained differences is the 
probable error (or standard error). Yet the cases where 
it is consistently reported and used are very few.” In 
some of these only population and standard deviation 
are given. When comparisons are to be made, the reader 
must compute or estimate for himself the probable error 
of the mean and of the differences of means. 

On the other hand, a half page?® of one report gives, 
for men and women separately, a complete distribution 
of test scores in 27 groups, with populations tested, 
means for the groups, standard deviations, and probable 
errors of the mean. Such compact but comprehensive 
reports of the essential constants for making intelligent 
statistical comparisons and interpretations are found 
in a very small minority of the reports. 


Other statistical blunders and lacks are far too common, 
even in the more scientific of the reports.?% In others, it 


21 See for example, #204, 212, 227, 316, 355, 603. 

22 #603, p.552. 

23 Such vague and relatively meaningless terms as the following abound in the 
published reports: “slightly superior,” “far below,” “somewhat superior,” 
“five points higher,” “not noticeably different,” “‘small variation,” “scores 
compare very favorably.”’ The significance of any of these expressions as 
applied to the data under consideration has no real scientific meaning unless 
supplemented by interpretations in terms of the probable error. 

Even such a presumably scientific report as the Teachers College survey 
of Missouri (#227) speaks of one difference of 6.0 as “slightly higher” and 
another of 1.9 as “slightly lower.’”’ Yet an estimate of the probable errors of 
these two differences from the inadequate data given, shows that one of them 
is approximately 2.3 times its probable error, the other only 0.7 times it, yet 
both are spoken of by the same qualitative term “slightly.” 

The Disciples report (#153, pp.144 ff.) divides a group of only 101 students 
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seems that the authors were scarcely aware of modern 
statistical methods, nor did they seem to be conscious 
enough of their ignorance to secure expert assistance. 
Such misuse of statistical procedure and scientific method 
tends to throw the entire scientific method into disrepute 
for educational studies. 

It is recognized, of course, that many phases of surveys 
of higher education do not lend themselves to analysis in 
refined statistical terms. They contain too many intangi- 
bles and immeasurables. Although in the testing field we 
have scientific measuring tools of known degrees of valid- 
ity and reliability, yet they have been used, intelligently 


into four sub-groups, of approximately equal numbers, and then compared 
the scores of men and women in these sub-groups (presumably about a dozen 
cases each, although populations are not stated), and draws supposedly 
significant conclusions from such scanty data, with no consideration of their 
statistical reliability. 

Some of the reports err, on the other hand, at absurd efforts at the super- 
scientific. For example, the supplementary survey of the state of Mississippi 
(#517) devoted entirely to an extensive and expensive test program for all 
grades of education in the state, elementary, secondary, and higher, has an 
entire chapter on “‘Sex Differences Among Pupils in the Schools and Colleges 
of Mississippi.’”’ In a detailed two-page table summarizing the differences in 
the two sexes for various tests and institutions, occur dozens of results 
expressed somewhat as follows: Average scores for the two sexes on the Iowa 
test: men, 178.7647; women, 162.0858. In spite of this meticulous degree of 
accuracy in reporting the results, there is no suggestion of the size of the 
probable error to help in interpreting the significance of each score and the 
difference between them. Had the probable error been computed (assuming 
the same standard deviation, which also is not reported, as was found in the 
California Mental-Educational survey, #204), it would have been approxi- 
mately 1.3 for each mean. Thus the last three printed figures in each case are 
absolutely meaningless, since a probable error of even two significant figures 
is all that is justified in such a case. Carrying out such averages to the degree 
of fictitious accuracy represented by the printed figures is evidence only of 
unintelligent industry, not of statistical significance. Had part of the time 
and energy used in making such extensive but utterly useless computations 
been spent in computing a few probable errors to aid in making a rational 
interpretation of the means which are given, the report would have been not 
only better-balanced, but scientifically defensible and intelligible. Examples 
of such fictitious accuracy may also be found in the Teachers College report 
on Missouri (#227) to which reference has already been made. 
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or unintelligently, directly or indirectly, in only about one- 
tenth of the published surveys of higher education. 


SCORE CARDS AND RATING scaLeEs. Although the use of 
score cards and rating scales in public-school surveys has 
influenced for improvement school buildings throughout 
the country, it has only recently penetrated the field of 
higher education. Of 120 published reports dealing in part 
with plant and buildings of higher institutions only nine 
indicate the use of building score cards.?4 The special 
card?> developed at Columbia University in 1928 through 
the composite judgment of some 200 college teachers and 
administrators was first used for survey work in the Lu- 
theran college survey and the Florida and Missouri sur- 
veys in 1929. Other cards have been devised for plants of 
normal schools and teachers colleges, as used in the Mis- 
souri survey, and for the buildings of institutions included 
in the North Central Association study (#107). In some 
respects the North Central card appears to be the best of 
its kind. It had not been published at the time the present 
study went to press. 


The use of rating scales for objective judgment of in- 
structional methods seems to have been limited to four 
surveys (#135, 193, 526, 527). As greater attention is 
devoted to the improvement of instructional methods 
the use of these, either on the part of student or of mem- 
bers of the survey staff, may be expected to increase. 
One survey used a rating scale for personnel procedures 
(#193). An interesting and important recent develop- 
ment for surveys where emphasis is to be placed on a 
study of the curriculum, of students, or of student per- 
sonnel factors, may be looked for in the use of attitude 


24 #107, 154, 207, 218, 221, 227, 244, 355, 609. 

25 Reproduced in full, #154, I, pp.183-85. A score card for a junior college plant 
was devised and published by M.E.Hill in 1927, but has not been used in 
any published survey reports. See W.M.Proctor (editor), The Funior College: 
Its Organization and Administration, Stanford University Press, 1927, pp. 
80-81. 
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scales, especially those constructed in accordance with 
the techniques recently developed by Professor Thurs- 
tone of the University of Chicago. The use made of 
them in the study of comprehensive examinations 
(#198), and in the Syracuse study (#362) is gratifying 
and suggestive. There is need for further development 
of a variety of rating scales and score cards to furnish a 
means for reducing subjective judgments to more ob- 
jective form.?® But no use of rating scales and score 
cards in surveys can take the place of common sense. 


II. RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


RELIABILITY. In the better survey reports definite atten- 
tion is given to the reliability of the data used—the term 
“reliability” being employed here in the technical sense 
of comparing two or more independent judgments or 
measures to discover to what extent they agree with each 
other. For standard tests, of course, reliability coefficients 
are commonly determined as a part of the standardization 
process, but few surveys have taken the trouble, even in 
footnotes, to indicate the reliability of the measure used. 

There seems to have been all too little effort to establish 
the reliability of questionnaire results. Possibly the method 
itself would not be open to such criticism if more care were 
exercised in its use. In the elaborate use of questionnaires 
in the land-grant survey (#103) a deliberate policy was 
pursued of requesting the same information upon impor- 
tant points in different form in different questionnaires. 
By combining the analyses and checking with the totals, 
discrepancies were discovered and requests made that 
they be rectified (#103, I, xxiv). 

When personal visit has been the principal method of 
gathering information, this has also been systematically 
checked in a few cases. Thus in the Carnegie survey of 
medical education not only were the 170 medical schools 


26 Fields in which such scales are needed include curriculum, courses of study, 
student personnel procedures, guidance methods, and health programs. 
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separately visited, but every statement made in regard to 
each detail was carefully checked against data in posses- 
sion of the American Medical Association, likewise ob- 
tained by personal inspection, and as far as possible, 
against the records of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. All details in the report, therefore, went forth 
with the sanction of at least two, and frequently more, 
independent observers.?’ 

In the use of building score cards it is expected that 
buildings will be scored independently by two or more 
judges but most of the college surveys which use score 
cards seem to avoid any specific statement on this point.?8 
The impression gained from reading many of the survey 
reports, especially those made under definite time limita- 
tions, is that the authors were so busy securing, tabulating, 
analyzing, and interpretating their data that they devoted 
little if any attention to systematic efforts in checking the 
reliability of the information upon which their conclusions 
were based. 


VALIDITY OF INFORMATION. Measurements are valid if 
they represent their subjects authentically. Scores on a col- 
lege dormitory made by several individuals independently 
show the reliability of the score card, but the method 
itself may not be valid if it emphasizes inconsequential 
points and has no close relationship to the fundamental 
purposes which such a building is intended to serve. Infor- 
mation gathered by outside observers in a limited time 
may not be a true picture of the total situation, and needs 
to be checked and modified by other means to assure its 
validity. 
27 #130, p.vill. 
28 In the Lutheran survey it is implied although not specifically stated that 
three judgments were secured and the median one taken for each item. (#154, 
I, 181). In the survey of Texas teachers’ colleges “an attempt was made to 
secure two independent scores for each—one made by an administrative 
officer of the college and the other by the writer.” (#244, p.29). No informa- 


tion is given, however, as to the extent to which this attempt was realized 
in practice. 
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Validity is also dependent upon sampling. No survey 
can ever be complete. Only certain factors can be studied 
in an institution. Have those factors been selected which 
have the most direct bearing upon the questions at issue? 
If an entire month can be spent by the surveyor in living 
on the campus, trying to absorb its spirit and atmosphere 
as well as to secure statistical data, as was done in the 
Occidental College study (#3 50) , the results are more likely 
to be valid than when the institution is visited for only a 
day or two. 

In the group of national surveys, some have definitely 
aimed at completeness, such as the Carnegie survey of 
medical schools (#130); or the study of law schools by the 
same agency (#136), in which 200 law schools were covered; 
or the Bureau of Education’s study of Negro colleges 
(#108), covering 79 institutions. Other surveys, either on 
account of lack of funds or the desire for a more intensive 
study, have been limited to a small group of selected in- 
stitutions.”® In such cases the representativeness of the 
sample is important. Consideration given to this matter 
should include such questions as the following: Who made 
the selection, and why? Are the institutions selected repre- 
sentative geographically, according to size, enrollment, sex 
of students admitted, public or private control, type of in- 
stitution, financial support, and similar matters? In most 
cases of sampling the reader has been left to make his own 
determination of the adequacy and representative charac- 
ter of the group studied. 

In many of the better surveys, particular care has been 
taken to submit the data collected and provisional forms 
of the report to responsible officers of the institutions con- 
cerned, in advance of publication, in order to secure greater 
validity as well as reliability (#223, 225). This method was 
followed for all the 35 institutional reports of the Method- 


29 Studies of this type include Kelly’s American Arts College (#101), dealing 
with thirteen institutions; Hopkins’s study of personnel methods (#193), 
limited to fourteen institutions; or the study of undergraduate morale (#195), 
devoted to intensive studies in twenty-three colleges and universities. 
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ist survey, and in many others, especially those conducted 
by the United States Office of Education.®® Sometimes 
necessary limitations of time prevent institutional authen- 
tication of data, but it js highly desirable if feasible. Too 
much care cannot be taken to be sure of the facts before 
attempting interpretations and evaluations based upon 
them. 


Ill. TECHNIQUES OF ANALYSIS 


STATISTICAL METHOD. Although surveys often involve ex- 
tensive collection of facts, the statistical analysis of such 
information, except in a few specialized reports, is rela- 
tively simple. Involved statistical techniques are largely 
avoided. This may be due in part to lack of familiarity 
with developments in statistical techniques in the past 
twenty-five years; more probably, to a belief that appar- 
ently intricate analysis would not be clear to an average 
reader. In many instances doubtless more refined statistt- 
cal methods could have lead to more reliable results, even 
though the details be relegated to footnotes or appendices. #1 

The analysis of statistical material in a great majority 


30 Thus in the land-grant survey, upon the completion of the tentative report 
in a specific field, it was submitted for review, comment, and criticism to each 
member of the advisory committee in that field. These comments and criti- 
cisms were then considered by the specialists responsible for the tentative 
report and by the director of the survey. The reports were then submitted to 
the members of the National Advisory Committee for comment and criticism 
and these were embodied in so far as the judgment of the Office’s staff per- 
mitted. (#103, I, p.xxv). The formal agreement signed for the Oregon survey 
provided that information secured from the institution by the survey staff 
by means of questionnaire or letter should be authenticated by responsible 
institutional representatives, a provision which might well be inserted in 
many similar agreements. (#234, p.x). In the case of the survey of Rutgers 
University the director and one member of the survey committee met with 
the trustees for ten or twelve hours a day for three days reading and dis-. 
cussing the tentative report in its entirety. (#360, p.7). 

For examples of more detailed and elaborate statistical analysis, see the Uni- 
versity of Chicago survey (#355), the survey of the University of Minnesota 
(#316), and some of the more specialized reports and investigations (#111, 
135, 154, 352, 362, 410). 
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of the reports is limited to totals, averages, means or me- 
dians, percentages and ratios. Relatively infrequently is 
there any computation or interpretation of measures of 
dispersion, reliability, or correlation. Although means and 
medians have a remarkable power to concentrate a large 
amount of data in very simple and compact form, they are 
sometimes deceptively simple. Often they have a dangerous 
power of concealing truth instead of revealing it. Variations 
from the average often are of greater significance in surveys 
than the average itself. The range, the standard deviation, 
the quartile points, and often complete distribution tables 
are necessary adjuncts to the mean if complicated masses 
of statistical material are to reveal their complete signifi- 
cance and to release the author and the reader from the 
tyranny of the average. 

Even in cases in which an average is sufficient, the 
mean is often misleading, particularly when one or two 
extremely large values enter into its determination. In 
such cases it is often desirable to use the median or both 
measures. Examples already have occurred in this study 
where the mean was from two to eight times as large as 
the median. In cost and salary studies especially the mean 
frequently misleads. Comparatively few of the survey re- 
ports give both measures in such cases or indicate the 
possible limitations of the method used. When the mean is 
given, it 1s often highly illuminating to report it also as it 
would be if the one or two extremely large values were 
omitted from the computation. 

A few new statistical techniques have been worked out 
in connection with surveys of higher education,*? but on 


32 Compare Dr. Capen’s statement as early as 1917: “A few of the standards 
and units which have been proposed in the Bureau’s surveys seem to have 
commended themselves to institutional officers and to other investigators. 
As time goes on they appear to be increasingly useful in our own studies also. 
I am disposed to believe that these may be counted among the Bureau’s 
definite contributions to the technique of educational engineering.” (S.P. 
Capen. ‘“‘Educational Surveys,” Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, Proceedings of the Thirtieth 
Annual Convention, 1917, p.§7). 
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the whole they have been taken over, rather tardily, after 
they have become common currency in the rest of the 
educational world. The student-enrollment-hour of the 
United States Bureau of Education was one of the earliest 
statistical contributions to the field. A number of other 
measures of instructor and student load have been devel- 
oped in later studies.** An interesting and convenient elab- 
oration of the median to describe the “median student”’ 
and the “median faculty member” in terms of a large 
number of median traits and characteristics is used effec- 
tively in the Lutheran survey.** A “‘coefficient of satisfac- 
tion” for summarizing student judgments was used in the 
survey of the education of American ministers.*° 

In a few cases definite mention is made of the use of 
Hollerith or similar machines for tabulating large masses 
of data,*® but usually hand tabulation, with its increased 
possibility for errors is to be assumed. Sometimes data pre- 
sented by Hollerith tabulations are so extensive, because 
of the ease of divisions and sub-divisions on all kinds of 
significant and unsignificant bases, that the mass of totals 
and sub-totals tends to defeat its own purpose. At times, 
one needs statistical courage to reject a large part of de- 
tailed results furnished by mechanical means. 


THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. Since absolute standards for 
judgment are comparatively few, especially in the earlier 
surveys, extensive use 1s made in many of the reports of 
the comparative method—that is, comparisons of data 
collected in the institutions or states studied with, pre- 


33 For an interesting composite measure of faculty load, see #153, pp.176-80. 
For a comprehensive summary of the whole matter of units for this purpose, 
see bulletin by Schiller Scroggs, listed in the bibliography, Appendix VI. 

34 #154, I, pp.264-69, 300-08. 

35 #135, 1V, pp.164-65. 

36 The 400,000 questionnaires from graduates and ex-students in the land-grant 
survey (#103) were necessarily handled by machines; so were the many thou- 
sands in the national survey of the education of teachers (#405). Hollerith 
machines were also used in the curriculum study of the Lutheran survey 


(#154). 
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sumably, similar data from other institutions or states. 
Although, strictly speaking, no two institutions or states 
or groups of institutions are fully comparable, yet in many 
significant respects, when properly selected, they may be 
comparable for many purposes and may actually consti- 
tute one of the best available standards for forming judg- 
ment. 

This method has not only considerable value and in- 
terest but also a decided popular appeal. When, by means 
of some striking graphic presentation, an institution is 
shown to rank high or low in matter of cost per student 
or faculty load, incentive to improvement of or to satis- 
faction with the existing status is aroused.*” Like many 
other techniques, however, the method has its limitations 
and dangers. Unusual care must be taken to select insti- 
tutions really comparable in essential characteristics, and 
even more important, to be sure that the data used for 
comparison are defined in the same way and are equally 
valid for all institutions or states concerned. Educational 
and financial bookkeeping varies so greatly in different 
states and even among institutions in the same state, or 
in other supposedly homogeneous groups, that it cannot be 
assumed that such units as cost per student or volumes in 
the library, for example, are at all comparable unless par- 
ticular pains are taken to investigate the basis of the data 
used.*® When and if the recommendations of the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 


37 Compare the following statement of the value of the method by Dr. Capen: 
“Since it has not thus far been our lot to survey the most liberal Common- 
wealth, it has been possible to bring the blush of shame to even the most 
hardened legislator’s cheek by demonstrating the relative niggardliness of 
his state in its provisions for public institutions .... To judge by the 
immediacy of the response in almost every case, this probably represents the 
most valuable contribution to the cause of education which has come from 
the Bureau’s surveying activities.” (S.P.Capen, op.cit., pp.54-55)- 

38 For an excellent statement of “Caution in Interpreting Comparative Sta- 
tistics”, the substance of which might well be included in many other survey 
reports, see the Texas survey (#231, VI, pp.16-17). 
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Higher Education,** become generally accepted, the com- 
parative method, particularly as applied to financial 
matters, can be used with greater assurance. 

There is ample opportunity, too, for the surveyor to 
color his results by a judicious selection of institutions for 
comparison. For this reason, in surveys made by taxpayers 
leagues or similar bodies, sometimes suspected of not being 
completely disinterested, data may well be subjected to 
special scrutiny. Even if the motives and integrity of the 
surveyor are beyond suspicion, it is astonishingly easy to 
stumble into this statistical pitfall if care is not given to 
the selection of the institutions used for comparison and 
to the nature, source, and character of the data used. 


Every survey report which makes use of the compar- 
ative method should indicate the reason for the choice 
of the particular institutions or groups of institutions 
with which comparisons are made.*® Comparisons be- 
tween the various institutions in the Methodist survey 
(#157), for example, made with the same techniques 
and by the same men, are doubtless highly valid. 
Whether they are properly comparable with the results 
in the Lutheran survey (#154), made by different men 
using different techniques, or in the land-grant survey 
(#103) involving an entirely different type of institution, 
is open to more serious question and would require ex- 
plicit justification. 

The comparative method has been employed most fre- 
quently in the state and individual institutional survey. 
Its use is noted in almost half of the latter.*! It has been 


39 The recommendations of this committee, of which Lloyd Morey, University 
of Illinois, was chairman are found in the volume Financial Reports of Colleges 
and Universities, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1935, 285 pages. 

40 See #605, pp.3-5, for a good statement of this type. In this case the sponsoring 
body was asked in advance of the actual survey analysis to approve the list 
of cities which it was proposed to use for comparisons. 

41 The following is a summary of cases in which the use of this method has been 
made: national (100), 3 surveys; state (200), 20 surveys; publicly controlled 
institutions (300), 9 surveys; privately controlled institutions (350), 14 sur- 
veys; partial (400, 500, 600), II surveys. 
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frequently used by the United States Office of Education, 
especially as succeeding surveys built up a body of in- 
formation secured by similar techniques. Comparisons 
thus made became fairly valid. 


METHOD OF PERSONAL JUDGMENT. The method of subjec- 
tive judgment of one or more competent judges is a neces- 
sary factor in practically all of the reports, and always 
will be. Furthermore, the entire mass of facts will always 
need to be interpreted and conclusions drawn from it in 
terms of human judgment. A survey is not a mere collec- 
tion of material. It is an interpretation of such material 
for constructive purposes. In almost one-third of the pub- 
lished reports*? dependence for this paramount factor of 
judgment seems to have been left entirely in the hands of 
a single individual. It is questionable whether the best 
results, however, are not secured where the composite 
judgment of several men, with a variety of educational 
experience and points of view, is brought to bear upon 
the different problems involved in the study. 

When it comes to matters of prediction, whether based 
upon statistical analysis or upon personal judgment or 
upon a combination of the two, few surveys venture the 
unconditional certainty of the author of the survey of 
Michigan normal schools who in 1922 made the unqualified 
statement, printed in bold-face type:*3 


This building program will provide for all the physical needs of the 
Michigan State teachers training schools until at least 1935 . . . . The 
four state normal schools, when recommended plant changes and addi- 
tions have been made, will be sufficient for the needs of the state until 
at least 1935. 


One needs unusual prophetic vision or complete disregard 
of possible contingencies—social, economic, legislative, 
and educational—to justify such unconditional predic- 
tions thirteen years in advance. 


42 See Table VIII, p.142. 
43 #222, pp.12, 15. 
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OTHER METHODS. Other methods of analysis of the data 
secured in surveys, especially the tabular method and the 
graphic method, may more conveniently be considered un- 
der the heading of methods of presentation in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAPTER V 


METHODS OF PRESENTATION IN SURVEYS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


is this chapter various topics pertaining to the presenta- 
tion of survey results are taken up, including method, 
style, organization, authorship, size of report, form of pub- 
lication, technical features, number of copies printed, pub- 
licity, availability, and tabular and graphic presentation of 
data. 


GENERAL METHOD OF PRESENTING REPORTS. A variety of 
methods have been used for presenting the completed sur- 
vey report to the sponsoring body. At one extreme may be 
placed the “‘poker face” type, described by one of the men 
who has had much experience in higher educational surveys 
as follows: “I used to think that the proper way to con- 
duct a survey was to go into an institution, collect all the 
information possible, preserve a poker face throughout the 
entire period, give no one the slightest inkling of the nature 
of my conclusions, present a final report at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees late in the evening, and take the mid- 
night train out of town!” Fortunately this notion of survey 
work has tended to give place to a more rational coopera- 
tion throughout the survey. In the surveys undertaken 
under the direction of Dr.F.W.Reeves, for example, quite 
a different philosophy has prevailed; recommendations 
have frequently been made and put into effect during the 
progress of the work.? The piece-meal method of partial 


I In personal conversation with the writer. 

2 Note for example the procedure in the Methodist Survey: “The President of 
the college was asked to read this report in this preliminary form in order to 
catch any errors of fact and to criticise in general the attitude taken by the 
survey staff toward the problems of his institution. This reading of the pre- 
liminary report also served to give those connected with the college a preview 
of the findings; in many cases a large number of the recommendations made 
in the report were thus actually put into effect before the official delivery of 


137 
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recommendations, however, has its dangers and disadvan- 
tages, because no question exists in isolation. The survey 
staff needs to see the whole situation in its entirety before 
formulating final recommendations upon related points. 
For practical reasons the administrator may be compelled 
to put desirable recommendations into effect one at a time, 
but the educational statesman should see the situation as a 
whole rather than as a series of disconnected parts. Often, 
late in the progress of a survey, a recommendation that 
seemed inevitable earlier in the study is profoundly modi- 
fied by the discovery of other conditions or information. 
This appears to have been the philosophy of the Carnegie 
Foundation’s report on college athletics.* Not every survey 
touches such controversial matters as did this, but when- 
ever issues of great public interest are involved, the danger 
of distortion and misrepresentation through newspaper in- 
accuracy must be kept in mind. There are doubtless many 
instances in which a somewhat modified “poker-face” atti- 
tude may be necessary or desirable. In cases where surveys 
are not such as to arouse controversy and antagonisms, a 
more liberal policy through cooperation of the survey staff 
and institutional administrative officers produces not only 
a better spirit during the work, but increased probability 
that the recommendations will be effectuated at its conclu- 


the survey.” (#157, pp.vili-ix). Also Proctor remarks: “The director took the 
position of the adviser and counselor to these committee groups and not that 
of a surveyor hunting for faults to be kept dark until they could be written 
out in the form of a report.” (#606, p.17). 

3 Two of the four fundamental principles which were evolved during the progress 
of the study were stated as follows in the final published report: “Each member 
of the special staff of the enquiry must be kept at all times informed of every 
phase of the work, for the sake of maintaining a uniform point of view;” and 
“Authorized discussion of any phase of the enquiry must await the publication 
of the study.” Upon the latter principle the report comments: “Of these gen- 
eral principles the most difficult to maintain has been the last, especially in the 
case of newspaper men and college executives. When college officers have 
requested suggestions in the solution of some of their major administrative 
problems, we have been forced in some cases to avoid specific suggestions and 
to deal in very general terms with matters that deserve a most exact individual 
treatment.” (#194, pp.6-7). 
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sion. For the “investigation”’ as defined in Chapter I, the 
poker-face technique may be necessary; for the true sur- 
vey, secretive omniscience is not appropriate. 


STYLE. The language and style of the reports vary widely 
according to whether they are designed primarily for 
scholars and administrative officers, for boards of trustees, 
for members of the legislature, or for the general public, 
the taxpayer, and the interested citizen. 


Some reports are technical, with a mass of tables, dia- 
grams, and professional terminology. Others wax almost 
apologetic over a single technical term and are some- 
times couched in such general language as to have little 
significance. The better strive for a reasonable style of 
presentation somewhere between these extremes. The 
aim of the writers of the Indiana report, as stated in 
the introduction to it, is worthy of emulation:4 
We have tried to put these plans before the people of the state in a 

form that will be convincing and easily understood. To that end we have 
avoided the use of technical language, have illustrated the book with 
suggestive reproductions of photographs and with many graphical illus- 


trations of facts. Elaborate statistical material which it seemed desirable 
to include has largely been relegated to an appendix. 


Some reports make use of topical divisions and sub- 
divisions, bold-face-type, and other devices to bring out 
the meaning more clearly; others present page after page 
of unbroken text. (#360). A few of the reports seem 
wooden and lifeless, mere compilations of statistical 
data, lacking personality. This is especially true of some 
of the earlier self-surveys. 


ORGANIZATION AND ARRANGEMENT. A considerable number 
of the published reports, especially of state surveys, con- 
sist of statements of the official survey commission fol- 
lowed by the detailed report of the agency secured by the 
commission to make the survey. Some preliminary reports 
are brief and formal, little more than letters of transmittal. 


4 #509, II, p.ix. 
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Others are extensive, involving discussions of the recom- 
mendations made by the survey staffs, and rejection or 
modification of some of them.°® 

In some surveys the entire report is organized around a 
series of specific questions to be answered, sometimes 
formulated by an outside body, sometimes by the survey 
agency itself. These, often stated in the introduction, 
constitute an outline of the report, a separate chapter 
being devoted to the answer to each question or group of 
related questions.® In the series of surveys of Methodist 
colleges, the survey commission adopted sixteen questions 
which it was the business of the staff to answer for each of 
the thirty-five institutions studied. This use of specific 
questions, which tends to give greater concreteness to the 
report, is usually to be commended. 


Approximately half of the published reports in the 
three groups of surveys dealing exclusively with higher 
education have appendices of varying size and content. 
The largest is the 750-page appendix to the University 
of Wisconsin survey (#322), consisting mainly of the 
comments and criticisms of the university on the survey 
report itself. The appendix makes over three-fourths of 
the entire volume. The 250-page appendix to the survey 
of Wisconsin normal schools (#250) consists largely of 
stenographic reports of class exercises, exhibits of sched- 
ules, and tabular matter. The 142-page appendix of the 
report on medical education (#131) consists entirely of 
tables; this extensive appendix, although printed con- 
tinuously with the rest of the volume, lacks pagina- 
tion. Appendices in other reports include tables, charts, 
documents, criticisms, forms, and similar supplementary 
and supporting material. 


5 Reports which contain features of unusual interest in relation to organization 
and arrangement of material include the following: #206, 207, 221, 229, 230, 
247, 248, 311, 322, 507, 511, 526. 

6 For examples, see #303, 305, 354, 361. 
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AUTHORSHIP. Authorship of the published reports is some- 
times clearly indicated, sometimes implied. Other volumes 
give no indication of the individual or individuals respon- 
sible for the work or for parts of it. This is unfair not only 
to the author but to the reader. A summary of the principal 
types of authorship found in the published reports is given 
in Table VIII.’ 

It will be noted that more than a third of the reports are 
credited to individual authorship throughout. The infor- 
mation on authorship given in the first six lines of Table 
VIII may be considered fairly satisfactory, but that in the 
last five lines, comprising over 40 per cent of all the reports, 
leaves much to be desired. 


A particularly indefensible method of stating author- 
ship is found in the Maine report, which contains a 
lengthy chapter of forty-eight pages— ‘Organization and 
Administration of Instruction”—with extensive tabular 
information and interpretation of results for Bates Col- 
lege, Colby College, and the University of Maine. A 
footnote at the beginning of the chapter states:* ‘This 
study was written independently by a specialist in the 
study of problems of instruction,” but no indication is 
given of his name or of his claim to the title of specialist. 


SIZE OF REPORT. The published reports vary in size from 
four pages in the School Review for the lowa Junior College 
Survey (#212) to 3,157 pages in the twelve-volume report 
of the University of Chicago (#355). Tabulation reveals 
that more than 20,000 pages of material have been printed 
in reporting the results of the national surveys, and over 
10,000 each for the state and institutional surveys, the 


7 Ayres in 1915 suggested a three-fold classification of authorship or “reporting’’: 
(1) the entire report is written by the director, the personal method; (2) sepa- 
rate chapters or sections are written by experts, the monographic method; 
(3) the report is made by the investigators as a group with no indication of the 
individual authorship, the collective method. (Indiana University Bulletin, 
October 1915, XIII, p.178.) 

8 #218, p.295. 
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total number of printed pages being more than 43,500. 
This total does not include a half dozen reports not com- 
pleted when these figures were assembled, which would 
doubtless bring the total to over 45,000 pages. This 1s in 
addition to 13,000 pages in 61 mimeographed reports. 

Number of pages, however, 1s not an adequate measure 
of the size of a report on account of the great variations in 
sizes of page and of type.® To secure a more nearly valid 
measure an estimate was made of the number of words in 
each of the reports. The nine most extensive reports, 
judged either by number of pages or estimated number of 
words, are listed below: 


Nine Extensive Survey Reports 


ESTIMATED 

PAGES WORDS 
Pe BTV Ersit VO! COICADO re (Oa i latte a es BEST 840,000 
Prog uuuana Grant Collepésen (Grete tia it alee: eau d. 1,951 870,000 
Pinan oiteds Lutherans: Agni. 46 jis. ieee gett e es 1,686 660,000 
tose MAINELICAI NUINISCETS 4. Ji) xy Alen io BS chm ks le 1,685 800,000 
POCO MMR CGAL HeuCationn sy 0) kN ye. Vel esgnt Salas TS 55. 720,000 
#128 Engineering Education (S.P.E.E.)'° . 2... 1:112 390,000 
Pos eekas (Giiitcnnagen) #2) 6 ete) i) Vee a 1,048 550,000 
PIGOMENearoLOolezest pitti) ii: ay). hen de ey 970 440,000 
Peter University ob Wisconsin 46160. Gy! aus std ys 968 860,000 


The bulk of the report of the University of Wisconsin is 
not devoted to the survey itself; three-fourths of it is 
given over to adverse criticism of the survey by the Uni- 
versity authorities. With the exception of the Wisconsin 
report, all of these larger reports have appeared in whole 
or in part since 1928.1! 


FORM OF PUBLICATION. Some of the reports have been 
published only in established journals or in the proceed- 


9 Page size varies from 4% x 7 inches (#365, 614) to 9 x 12 inches (#215, 353, 
373), or from 31 to 108 square inches; type-page from 16 square inches (#614) 
to 78 square inches (#353); prevailing type size from 7-point (#322) to 18-point 
(#375); and words per page from about 200 (#355, 366, 614) to almost 1000 
(#322). 

10 In Vol.I only. Vol.II not published when this study was made. 

II #136 from 1914 to 1928; #128 from 1926 to 1934. 
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ings of annual meetings, others in one or more volumes, 
bound or unbound. More than half have appeared as 
single volumes, often only pamphlets or bulletins, in paper 
covers. About a quarter have been published in more sub- 
stantial and permanent form, bound in cloth.1? 


TITLE PAGES. A title page should contain, in addition to 
the title of the report and the author or agency making it, 
the date of publication, the place of publication, and the 
name of the publisher. In a dozen of the survey reports 
under consideration, the date is missing, and in at least a 
score there is no indication of the publisher. Date, pub- 
lisher, and place of publication are all lacking on the cover 
and title page of two of the latest state reports (#208, 218), 
one of which (Georgia, #208) has been selected as one of 
ten outstanding state surveys (Chapter VIII). Although 
it is a report of over 100 pages, it lacks a title page. 


PRINTING. Many of the reports are excellent examples of 
the printer’s art. In them due attention has been given to 
type, spacing, arrangement, paper stock, and other fea- 
tures of good typography. They contrast markedly with 
not a few reports published by states, often under con- 
tract presumably let to the lowest bidder regardless of 
quality, and with those set by local printers and school 
printing establishments. Type sizes vary from the seven- 
point of the University of Wisconsin report (#322) to the 
eighteen-point of the report on the University of Rich- 
mond (#375). It is no wonder that the former secretary of 
the Carnegie Foundation declared in a public address in 


12 The smaller reports are usually saddle-stapled, the larger sewed. Many of the 
reports, however, are side-stapled; they are difficult to use because they will 
not open flat. This fault is found in a particularly aggravated form in some of 
the larger state reports—for example, in the three volumes of the Texas report 
(#243), two of the volumes of which run to over 350 pages each; in the bulky 
Oklahoma college report (#320) of over 300 large, thick pages; in the New 
Jersey report (#535) of over 400 pages; and worst of all in the Virginia report 
(#247), which runs to almost 700 pages. It is not believed that the small 
economy involved compensates as a rule for the difficulties of handling. 
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1918, four years after the Wisconsin report was printed:1% 
“T have met no one who has succeeded in reading the 
thousand wretchedly printed pages of the 1914 survey of 
the University of Wisconsin.” A report that is worth print- 
ing at all is worth printing well. 


TABLES OF CONTENTS. Many of the reports lack tables of 
contents. This is, perhaps, permissible in the smaller re- 
ports, but in those of 100 pages or more, with several 
chapters or divisions, a table of contents should always be 
included. Any considerable number of tables or diagrams 
should be listed separately as part of the contents. This 
desirable feature is missing in many of the reports.!4 


INDEX. Faults in indexing, however, are even more fre- 
quent and more serious than those concerning tables of 
contents. The greatest fault to be found is the entire 
absence of any index in a large majority of the reports; 
less than a third are provided with this essential. Only a 
little over forty per cent of even the national surveys have 
indexes; among the state surveys less than a quarter are 
so provided; while of the institutional surveys not a sixth 
have an index. Possibly not every survey report needs 
indexing. It would seem not unreasonable, however, to 
suggest that a report of over 100 pages should be well 
indexed. 


An analysis of the 93 survey reports of over 100 pages 
which deal entirely with higher education shows that 
55 per cent lack indexes. Even two of the five reports 
of more than 1000 pages have none. Such a lack in the 
larger reports seems inexcusable. The most conspicuous 
offender is the three-volume Lutheran Survey (#154), 
of 1686 pages. The four-volume Texas report (#243) of 
1048 pages is almost as bad. Over half of the thirty 


13 Clyde Furst, ‘Educational Surveys,” Columbia University Quarterly (January 
1918), XX, p.go. 

14 For examples of unusually poor usage in Tables of Contents, see #217, 239, 
and 352. 
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“outstanding” surveys (See Chapter VIII) lack an index, 
although they average almost 400 pages each. 


Thus far discussion has been limited to the mere pres- 
ence of an index and no account has been taken of its 
adequacy and completeness. The making of a useful index 
is an art which must be learned—and unfortunately the 
index-makers in many of the reports show that they have 
never learned the art. There is a vast difference, for ex- 
ample, between the excellently constructed index in the 
forestry report (#139) and those of the state reports on 
Missouri (#227) and Mississippi (#517). The four-volume 
library report (#409) has not only an excellent index for 
each volume, but a cumulative index in the final volume. 


SIZE OF EDITION. Less than a half dozen of the published 
reports give any information on the number of copies that 
were printed. It seemed sufficiently important to secure 
information on this point as a partial measure of the 
publicity given such reports and as a guide for future needs, 
to warrant a special investigation. Accordingly definite 
information was secured by a letter to publishers for more 
than three-fourths of the reports (179 of 230).1° Since this 
information is not elsewhere available in any form, a 
summary is shown in Table IX. The eight reports printed 
in editions of 15,000 or more include the following: 


Large Editions of Survey Reports 


#130. Medical Education (Carnegie), (2a fr. ye 23,000 
7194, Athletics (Cargegie) 24.7074 esi.) oe eee ee 20,000 
7530) /Vermont’{ Carnegie) i). )2ie" thes ee ee ee ee 20,000 
#514 Maryland (General Education Board) ......... 18,500 
7136) «Legal Education (Carnegie). t4//a\ a .)-< ge ae are 17,600 
7127) Engmeering Education (Carnegie)... 2) 2) 2 tea ae 15,000 
#241) Lexas: (Wotks) i) s) c)cl k) cateic uae tar Meee Mo es 15,000 
7$34.), Saskatchewan (Pooht)./ sb: ea ae eee whal aoe eeanate ae 15,000 


15 For a number, especially when published by temporary commissions, or by 
printers or publishers who have since gone out of business, such information 
was not available. Nine such reports were made. For the remaining 42 sur- 
veys no reports were received. Final publication of six of these had not been 
made at the time of this compilation. Detailed results are given in Appendix 
IV. 
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The two agencies responsible for the largest total 
number of copies are the Carnegie Foundation and the 
United States Office of Education. The former reports 
twelve surveys in editions varying from 3,230 to 23,000 
copies with an average of slightly over 14,000 and a 
total of 168,000 copies; the latter reports 34 surveys in 
editions varying from 2,000 to 12,500, with an average 
of 7,275 and a total of 247,300 copies. The sum total for 
the two agencies most concerned with higher education 
is 412,400, or almost half of all the copies reported, al- 
though they cover only one-fifth of the surveys for 
which reports have been published. The total number 
of copies printed, based upon the data actually reported 
and estimates from the medians of Table IX, amounts 


to 997,750 copies. 


We seem justified in concluding, therefore, that approx- 
imately a million copies of these 230 surveys of higher edu- 
cation have been printed and made available for circula- 
tion in the United States. 


PUBLICITY. Publicity, of course, is closely related to the 
number of copies of the reports available for distribution, 
as summarized in the preceding section, the distribution 
which they have actually received, the style in which they 
are written, their purpose, and their format and typog- 
raphy. At one extreme stands the confidential report made 
by some individual or agency to the president or board of 
trustees; usually such reports exist only in typed or mim- 
eographed form. Some reports, while not strictly confi- 
dential, have been published privately, were not intended 
for general circulation, are found in few if any libraries, 
and are very difficult to secure.'® Others, intended osten- 
sibly for use within a state, were really written with a 
view to their usefulness in other states or localities where 
similar educational problems may exist. This is definitely 
stated in many of the state surveys of the Office of Edu- 


16 See #214, 312, or 374. 
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cation and implied in others. The Missouri teacher-training 
study (#225) and the more recent California survey (#205) 
were justified by the Carnegie Foundation, not primarily 
for the sake of the states concerned, but because of their 
larger usefulness in many other states where similar prob- 
lems might arise. Usually the size of the edition has been 
commensurate with these larger purposes. 

A substantial price for reports has, of course, greatly 
restricted distribution. When surveys are subsidized by 
foundations or public agencies it would seem that a suffi- 
cient amount should be budgeted for publication to make 
possible wide distribution of the published reports at a 
nominal price if any. All of the volumes issued by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
have been distributed without cost to the recipients. 


An example of unfortunate policy with reference to 
publication is seen in the case of the excellent four- 
volume report on the education of American ministers 
(#135) which was printed in an edition of only 500 
copies. This is in marked contrast with the Carnegie 
report on medical education in the United States and 
Canada. Surely this does not, or should not, represent 
the relative interest in and importance of the two types 
of professional education. It is fortunately true that the 
theological seminaries may not have been in the condi- 
tion which characterized the medical schools of the 
country when the report dealing with them was made. 
The sum of $40,000 was put into the medical investiga- 
tion, $10,000 of which was used for publication of 23,000 
copies of the report distributed free of charge. Almost 
$100,000 was put into the study of theological educa- 
tion, but only $4,000 was reserved for publication of 
500 copies of the report; and as a further severe check 
on their distribution a price of $12 per set was placed 
upon them. 


In general, the agency making a survey should have 
some interest in seeing that suitable publicity is given the 
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results, even if it does not assume direct responsibility for 
such publicity. Interpretation of the results of a survey 
to those responsible for putting it into effect, whether 
faculty, trustees, legislators, or other constituencies is the 
important final step. Publication of the report is not always 
sufficient. Planning is necessary for its proper distribution 
and for supplementary means of publicity and interpre- 
tation.'” 


AVAILABILITY OF PRINTED AND MIMEOGRAPHED REPORTS. 
In spite of the rather generous editions of many of the 
reports and the wide distribution given them, many are 
not readily accessible to the student. Occasionally, too, 
there is evidence of definite effort to suppress unpopular 
reports.1® If all reports had been copyright the student 
could at least be assured of finding copies in the Library 
of Congress. Unfortunately, however, less than a quarter 
of them have been copyright, and over half of these are in 
the national group.!® Practically none of the state surveys 


17 For an excellent study of the methods actually used in giving publicity to 
state school surveys in 21 states and for suggestions for desirable methods 
to use, see three articles by R.E.Garlin: “Giving Publicity to State School 
Surveys,” Educational Administration and Supervision (February, 1927) 
XIII, pp.t09-16; “Factors Conditioning the Success of School Surveys,” 
School and Society (September 15, 1928), XXVIII, pp.337-40; and “Inter- 
esting the Public in the School Survey,” Nation’s Schools (January 1930), 
V, pp.21-24. 

18 For example, President H.C.Gossard, of New Mexico Normal University, 
wrote concerning the Bagley report on New Mexico (#229): “This survey 
provided for the consolidation of the state schools. When it got to the political 
leaders it was pigeonholed and we are not able to find a copy of this survey 
here.”’ V.J.Smith, of Sul Ross State Teachers College, Texas, wrote concern- 
ing the recent (1933) survey of Texas (#243): “I find that our library does 
not have the Griffenhagen report available, and must, therefore, ask that a 
copy be mailed us if we are to return your form D.” 

19 Information as to copyright is as follows: 


Institu- 
Total National State tional Partial 
Copyright ia). i2 9 48 23 3 * 15 
Not copyright . . 182 38 48 42 54 


Percentcopyright . 20.9% 62.3% 5.9% Lg.305* 2L7 6 
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has been copyright, and few of the studies of individual 
institutions. As a matter of fact no library in the country 
contains all of the published survey reports. The best col- 
lection is found in the library of the United States Office 
of Education, which has 96 per cent or more of them.?° 


USE OF TABLES. The most convenient and compact way to 
show statistical facts is by tables. More than 8,000 tables 
are found in the published survey reports. They vary from 
very simple summary tables to masses of unassimilated 
data jammed together in complex tables extending over 
several pages. The first noticeable feature is that more 
than a fifth of the reports make no use whatever of tables. 
This is justifiable in some cases where the nature of the 
discussion is theoretical and descriptive, based upon judg- 
ment and observation rather than fact, or where only 
abstracts or conclusions are published, although a large 
amount of factual material may have been collected. The 
average number of tables in the surveys containing them 
is 46, the median 22. The seven reports which make the 
most extensive use of tables, with over 200 tables each, are 
the following: 


20 Many were secured by various means specially for this study, and were de- 
posited in the library of the Office of Education at its conclusion. The libra- 
rians in fifteen leading educational libraries in different parts of the country 
cooperated by checking their holdings against the list of 300 printed and 
mimeographed reports considered in this volume. Availability of each report 
in these libraries is shown in Appendix VII. The percentage of reports avail- 
able at each library when the lists were checked in 1934-35 was as follows: 
University of Chicago, 87%; Harvard University, 84%; Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 82%; Stanford University, 80%; Library of Congress, 
77%; University of California, 73%; Ohio State University, 71%; University 
of Michigan, 70%; Yale University, 70%; University of Minnesota, 67%; 
University of Southern California, 63%; University of Texas, 59%; Univer- 
sity of Washington, 58%; University of Iowa, 56%; George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 55%. 
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Seven Reports Containing Many Tables 


TOTAL NUMBER NUMBER PER 


OF TABLES 100 PAGES 
#103 Land-Grant Survey ....... 564 29 
#355 University of Chicago ...... 509 16 
#108 | Negro: Colleges iggy eck aks 41S 43 
7154)» Latheran ‘Colleges ss 04, 0.5.0 0/4 une 320 19 
#135 "American Ministers’). ).20.'0 04 271 16 
FIT) Junior Colleges (Koos) wy es ay 234 33 
#218 Higher Education in Maine... . 218 50 


These seven surveys, with the exception of the last, are 
extensive reports, averaging over 1400 pages each. 

The five surveys with the greatest proportional use of 
tables are the following: 


Tables in Five Reports 


TABLES PER 


100 PAGES 
P1837, Milttary Ins traction) Wien Ms aew ou Maine Neu «se 78 
7222. Michigan Normal Schools) a) SW ei Gr amen ak Sah Orn 78 
F138.) Veteninary pMedicins. Se sili NaS huey nate a) atl oo ae 64 
#204\%' California Junior; Collegesi i elec ainaniee cau oe 64 
#239 ‘Higher, Education ini Tennessee a0) 6 3... te fate 64 


In over one-fourth of the reports containing tables, some 
or all are found in appendices, the number running as high 
as 236 in the appendix to the Education of American 
Ministers (#135). In a dozen cases?! over half of the tables 
are in the appendix, the number varying from § to 1613 in 
another dozen”? they are found exclusively in the appen- 
dix, and their number varies from 7 to 85. 

Some reports make the mistake of relegating all statis- 
tical matter of any sort to tables in the appendix, with 
occasional references to them in the text of the report, as 
if the main statistical facts were not an integral part of the 
discussion; others go to the other extreme and insert de- 
tailed tables without proper arrangement, summary, selec- 
tion, or interpretation—monuments of patient industry 
25 TAT. 133,935, 160175, 185/196, 204,019,199 ORO. aan. 

22 FIOIS 136). 1565 208,225, 2315236, 247, 260) 912. 324.270) 
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rather than evidence of intelligence, statistical skill, and 
good judgment. Perhaps the best arrangement is that 
adopted by the University of Chicago report (#355), or 
the report on medical education (#131), or on American 
ministers (#135), in which essential facts are shown in 
brief, simple summary tables in the text and their inter- 
pretation made an integral part of the discussion, while de- 
tailed tables for reference are properly placed in the ap- 
pendix. Undoubtedly the type of reader to whom the 
report is primarily addressed affects somewhat the placing 
of tables. 


Over 500 tables, filled with significant facts, are found 
in the Chicago report (#355). They reach a maximum 
of 128 in Volume V. They are not repellent, detailed 
tables, however, for the authors have skilfully summar- 
ized essential information and general tendencies in 
compact, clearly printed, simple tables, the meaning of 
which can be easily grasped. On the other hand, the 180 
tables, most of them rather formidable, in the Minnesota 
report (#316) contain a mass of material requiring 
careful study. 


For convenience of reference, tables should be num- 
bered, preferably consecutively throughout the volume, 
although in many of the reports this simple matter of 
convenience is ignored.?’ In other reports faulty titles or 
no titles are given for some of the tables.* 


23 For examples see #209, 220, 307, 360, 365, 371, 506, and 509. Sometimes 
tables are numbered in separate series in each chapter or division of the re- 
port, but it is best to,avoid this if possible. (For examples, see #103, 234, 
242.) There is little excuse, however, for a report in which the first 8 of 22 
tables are carefully numbered in the first chapter of the report and then no 
effort made to number the 14 tables in the remainder of the volume (#137); 
or for one in which 13 tables are numbered in the text but 6 in the appendix 
are not (#211); or for one in which the numbering is consecutive through 
some adjacent chapters, starting again at will in other chapters (#243, X). 
Another type of confusion is found in a report (#351) in which 27 tables were 
originally numbered consecutively, but Tables 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 11, etc. are found 
in the text while numbers 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 12, etc. are in the appendix. Compare 
Harry Jerome, Statistical Method (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1924), p.28. 

24 For examples, see #226, 235, 247, or 371. 
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USE OF GRAPHIC METHODS. Although presentation of sta- 
tistical data by means of charts, diagrams, curves, and 
statistical maps often is the best means of showing signif- 
icant facts simply, quickly, clearly, and convincingly, less 
than half of the reports make use of it. The number of 
graphs found in the published reports, is summarized in 
Table X.?5 The more frequent use of graphic methods is 
found in the reports of individual institutions, the least in 
the surveys dealing only in part with higher education. 

The eight reports which have made the most extensive 
use of the graphic method, those in which over S50 graphs 
each are found, together with the number of graphs per 
100 pages, are the following: 


Reports Using Many Graphs 


TOTAL NUMBER NUMBER PER 


OF GRAPHS 100 PAGES 
#128 Engineering Education (S.P.E.E.) . I4I 13 
#355 University of Chicago ...... 134 4 
#G53*) Mc hencree;Collegens. 2 hs aaa. 104 Bae 
#111 Junior Colleges (Koos) ..... 99 13 
#316 University of Minnesota. ... . 87 14 
piss; (Libraky Problemsi.< .:thie) <a eae 63 4I 
yisa, butheran Colleges! ee 2 ee 61 4 
#222 Michigan Normal Schools ... . 53 21 


The eight reports which have made the largest propor- 
tional use of graphic methods are the following: 


25 “Graphs” as used here include various forms of graphic presentation of 
statistical and factual data, but do not include illustrations (usually half- 
tones) of buildings, individuals, or activities, nor geographical maps. The 
following surveys, publication of which was not completed at the time of this 
analysis, are not included in the discussion of this section: #104, 107, 126, 
140, 237, 405. In the “partial” surveys, only the graphs included in the 
portions devoted to higher education are included. 
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Largest Proportional Use of Graphs 


GRAPHS PER 


100 PAGES 
¥a53e" McKendree; College yi! ran at een ane 335 
#12800 Veterinary Medicines 5 fe i100 oaks nunoe tiny nee ions a6 
#403 Interchurch World Movement. ......... 53 
yjo4,, (University ob California oS tiated any ee 46 
e761 Library Problema co) sm wiv gilatibe oats Wet ee a 41 
4237 . Pennsylvania, 2. iA socket Ghd ee etna he eae 40 
#329 | Kansas\puntoriWollege 9) aie get iors ton ta ee aa 35 
7303.c. Davidson College Bi. Gir ta let ee ca ie Sinan 34 


Only two in this list (#175 and 353) are also in the previous 
list of eight. These two are notable, therefore, for absolute 
as well as relative frequency of use of graphic methods. 


Since graphs and tables are alternative or supple- 
mentary methods of presenting facts, it is significant 
to consider the relative use of the two types of presenta- 
tion.?® While tables are found in almost four-fifths of 
the reports, graphs are found in less than half of them. 
There are 78 in which tables are used but not graphs. 
The entire group of reports contains 8,176 tables and 
1,860 examples of various types of graphic presentation. 
The normal situation might be expected to be a com- 
bination of textual, tabular, and graphic presentation, 
but this desirable combination is found in less than half 
the reports. Where the nature of the material is such 
that only a few tables are used, the absence of graphic 
presentation is excusable.?” But 78 reports, over a third 
of the entire number, contain over 2400 tables of statis- 
tical matter, with not a single graph to vary the presenta- 
tion or to bring out the more important features with 
greater emphasis.?§ Even the trained statistician finds 


26 Summary of use in 224 printed reports; Containing both tables and graphs, 
44%; tables, but no graphs, 35%; graphs, but no tables, 3%; neither tables 
nor graphs, 18%. 

27 It is noticeable, however, that there are seven cases (#187, 240, 266, 323, 
357, 401, 523) in which graphic presentation is found with no tables used. 

28 In over half of these 78 reports there are 15 or more tables each, without a 
single graph. Particularly striking are the Negro College survey (#108) with 
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graphic methods an aid in grasping significant facts and 
relations which are not readily apparent in tabular form, 
while for the non-statistical but intelligent readers who 
are expected to read and profit by the masses of material 
gathered and interpreted in the general reports, there is 
little question that a judicious use of graphic methods 
often gives greater variety, clarity, and force to the 
presentation. 


The principal types of graphic presentation found and 
their frequency may be summarized as follows: 


Types of Graphic Presentation 


Bate cme ple Comparisons hi 54 5) La SN Ny ts pve Paella se 715 
ere PEM ICULVCSULG tA. atray eNeC CW ik Me FAM Legit al mae a 454 
SEALS CMIRIMADS Ae Weton air Tet Riree Shp eee! aha pale nth eiets oto We 302 
Bars forcnowinecomponent parts: Oh ste ie lays 114 
Circles tor showing component) parts) 00 8. al ePa ks wis el he 
OE aes aes Wis a le ue eA gia et Ue ge 61 
IVEIRG Ee! AeOUS  O corhn care ee VR ae Lien oc Mat mw N e fe Cie Lay 102 

1860 

Illustrations (usually half-tones): 

OTE VSTIMG COURS Cat dS TRAN OID SAC eM A ARAM SED oe Se AOA 276 
OUST E UC Eafe oats oma NS ey WAAR IG IG ME eal eget: Onn Eom 81 
CUED PLIGTR CTO LUE TE TP Ee) Ma ag Dn DOS a RUG AA 13 
NI SCE NOUNS CLM RL a Liha oe Val teak Tessie, SO epue MC oad h., bs 13 

383 

SCoRtA NGA a pS EM eG ale iia hta! Sica AR nt SA Mal liad 42 


Simple bar comparisons are used most frequently, in 39 
per cent of the cases, while various types of line graphs and 
curves come second. The use of subdivided bars or sub- 
divided circles to show component parts is almost equally 
divided, although recent experiments have shown that the 
latter are simpler, easier to judge quickly and accurately, 


no less than 415 tables, the study of medical education (#131) with 199 
tables, the Griffenhagen survey of Texas (#243) with 168 tables, the teachers 
college study of Missouri (#227) with 149 tables, and Whitney’s junior college 
study (#112) with 146 tables. 
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and usually preferable from the psychological point of 
view. ”° 


In a few cases color has been used very effectively in 
graphic work, but usually the cost is too great to make 
practicable this desirable method of adding vividness 
and effectiveness to a chart. In some volumes only a 
single color is found, usually red; in others from five to 
seven colors have been used (#241, 357). In one, the 
Texas survey (#240), a series of bar diagrams showed 
comparative data for different states, the two bars rep- 
resenting Texas and the average of all being shown viv- 
idly in red in each case. In one library survey (#175),.a 
red line is used to represent the cost of living in contrast 
with the black line representing increase in salaries. Red 
is also used effectively in the report of the Interchurch 
World survey (#403). 


Numerous faults are found in the construction and use 
of graphs and charts.°° Good graphs, like good tables, re- 
quire careful study, skilful construction, and attention to 
detail to make them tell their story clearly, truthfully, and 
with right emphasis. 

In short, an examination of the graphic work in many of 
the reports leads one to conclude that the authors have 
been utterly ignorant of good practice in graphic presenta- 
tion, and of the existence of standard manuals designed as 


29 See W.C. Eells, “Relative Merits of Circles and Bars for Representing Com- 
ponent Parts,” Fournal of the American Statistical Association, (June 1926), 
XXI, pp.119-32; F.E.Croxton, “Further Studies in the Graphic Use of Circles 
and Bars,” idid., (March 1927), XXII, pp.36-39; F.E.Croxton and R.E. 
Stryker, “Bar Charts versus Circle Diagrams,” idid., (December 1927) XXII, 
P-473- 

30 In one report (#517) statistical maps are erroneously called tables; in another 
(#310) bar diagrams are called tables; and one of the Carnegie reports (#225) 
calls fifteen linear graphs “tables”. In some cases graphs and other charts 
are not numbered, or are numbered in the text but not in the appendix. Some 
are not listed in the contents or are so listed but without page references 
(#315). In one survey a series of sixteen maps have faulty titles beginning 
with “showing” (#190), and a similar usage is found in connection with graphs 
in other studies. 
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antidotes for such ignorance.*! Even allowing for the fact 
that when the earlier surveys were produced the advan- 
tages of graphic presentation were not so widely appre- 
ciated as they now are, there is no doubt whatever that 
much more might be done than has been done with graphics 
in surveys of American higher education. 


31 For example, W.C.Brinton’s Graphic Methods of Presenting Facts, Engineer- 
ing News Publishing Co., New York, 1914; J.H.Williams, Graphic Methods 
in Education, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924; A.C.Haskell, How to 
Make and Use Graphic Charts, Codex Book Corner, New York, 1920; K.G. 
Karsten, Charts and Graphs, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1923; or the “Report 
of the Joint Committee on Standards for Graphic Presentation,” Quarterly 
Publication of the American Statistical Association (December 1915), XIV, 
791-97; reprinted in R.E.Chaddock, Principles and Methods of Statistics 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1925), 439-46; in W.A.McCall, How to 
Measure in Education (Macmillan, New York, 1922), 332-41; and in Harold 
Rugg, 4 Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1925). Observance of the seventeen basic principles enunciated in 
this little preliminary report (published almost twenty years ago, before most 
of the surveys which have been made) inadequate as they are, would have 
prevented most of the cruder blunders in methods of graphic presentation 
which have been found in the survey reports. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CONTENTS OF REPORTS OF SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


ia this chapter the contents of the published survey re- 
ports are analyzed under ten main headings, with a gen- 
eral summary, followed by brief consideration of each topic 
in turn. Somewhat more extended attention is given to an 
analysis of the principal types of recommendations. 


I. GENERAL SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


TEN MAIN Topics. Each printed survey has been analyzed 
under ten main headings, divided into 86 topics and 230 
sub-topics,! as follows: 


SUB- 

TOPICS TOPICS 
A. Introductory 2. O 
B. History, field, and organization m4 1G 
Cy Statt 3 44 
D. Finances ite) 1g 
E. Plant 6 29 
F, Students 14 29 
G. Curriculum and instruction 18 61 

H. Special types of schools and 

services is PHL 
I. Miscellaneous topics 16 10 
J. Summary and recommendations it eke 
86 230 


A detailed topical index has been prepared showing the 
pages of each survey report on which treatment of these 
different topics may be found. This is given in full as 
Appendix VIII, to which the reader is referred also for a 


1 Compare the 1,459 topics and sub-topics in F.M.Heston’s, 4 Survey of College 
Surveys, University of Kentucky, 1934, Chapter III. 
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complete list of the topics and sub-topics included under 
each of the ten main classes. ? 

The approximate number of pages and the percentage 
of the total space devoted to material grouped under each 
of the ten main headings has been computed for each of the 
published reports. Of this material a summary for the main 
classes of surveys is given in Table XI. 

The two general topics to which the greatest relative 
amount of space is devoted in most of the groups are the 
history, field, and organization of the institution or region, 
and curriculum and instruction. There is marked variation 
in the different groups; almost a quarter of the space in the 
national studies is devoted to the curriculum, while in the 
state surveys the greatest amount of space, over a fifth, 
goes to history, field, and organization, and less than one- 
eighth to the curriculum. Surveys of individual institutions 
show a more uniform distribution of subject matter. Em- 
phasis differs little in the two groups of privately-controlled 
and publicly-controlled institutions. 


NUMBER OF TOPICS CONSIDERED. The number of reports 
which consider material under the ten main headings listed, 
is summarized in Table XII. Topics under the heading of 
history, field, and organization are treated most frequently. 
Even the least frequently found group of topics, those 
under the heading of special types of schools and services, 
is considered in over half of the reports. In the national 
group of surveys the most frequent consideration is given 
to the curriculum, while in the state surveys, history, field 
and organization is the leading topic which is also the most 
frequently considered topic in the surveys of individual 
institutions. 


2 At times, of course, there was difficulty in classification of material. Every 
effort has been used to arrive at the most useful classification, even though it 
may not always be strictly logical. An examination of the sub-topics given at 
the beginning of Appendix VIII will give the best conception of the actual 
content of the material included under the various topics. 
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COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE SURVEYS. Some surveys, made 
for a specific purpose, are restricted very largely if not 
entirely to two or three topics, such as finance, building, or 
curriculum. A large number, however, are comprehensive 
in character. More than a fifth of them cover topics under 
all ten of the main headings. To make possible a convenient 
summary, those surveys which treat topics under eight, 
nine, or ten of the main headings have been classified as 
“comprehensive’’, those under five, six or seven as “‘moder- 
ate’ in scope, and those touching four or less as “spe- 
cialized”’. 


On this basis half (50%) of the surveys may be classi- 
fied as comprehensive, while less than one-fifth (19%) 
of them are specialized. The state surveys include the 
largest number of comprehensive studies, over two- 
thirds (68%) of them being of this character. They are 
followed closely by the institutional surveys (61%), 
while less than half (46%) of the national surveys and 
less than a third (31%) of the surveys devoted only in 
part to higher education may be so classified. The largest 
proportion (30%) of specialized surveys are found in the 
national group. 

Another measure of comprehensiveness may be se- 
cured by computing the average number of the ten main 
divisions which are treated by each class of surveys. The 
average for all the published reports 1s 7.0. State and 
individual reports rank well above this average, with 
8.1 and 7.7 topics respectively, while the most compre- 
hensive group of all is found to be those devoted to 
professional education, with an average of 8.4. Eleven 
of the fourteen surveys of this group are thus classified. ® 


3 The four reports in this group which cover topics under all ten of the headings 
are the Carnegie dental report (#125), the two on medical education (#130, 
131), and the latest on theological education (#135). Even higher on the scale, 
however, stands the group of thirty outstanding surveys (see Chapter VIII) 
which cover an average of 9.1 of the ten topics. 
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Il. Ten Main Topics 


INTRODUCTORY MATERIAL. Comment on title pages, tables 
of contents, and similar formal features of survey reports 
has already been made in Chapter V. The other matter 
which has been included under the heading of introductory 
material is that dealing with the history, scope, and method 
of the survey itself. Most of the reports contain some infor- 
mation of this sort, but it is lacking entirely in ten per cent 
of the three groups devoted exclusively or prevailingly to 
higher education.* Although ninety per cent of the reports 
under consideration contain more or less material of this 
type, in only a minority of them is it sufficient to enable 
the reader to form a competent judgment. The amount of 
material varies all the way from a few lines to twenty 
pages or more;° the proportion of the entire report devoted 
to introductory matter varies from practically zero to as 
high as 36 per cent (#192), but averages from five to ten 
per cent in most of the reports. Some of the longest, how- 
ever, are far from the best, while some of the most inform- 
ing statements are very concisely expressed. 


In general, an introductory statement regarding the 
history, scope, and method of the survey ought to con- 
tain the following information: 


1. The occasion for the survey, including a clear state- 
ment of the sponsoring body or bodies, and the 
agency undertaking the study. In some cases this 
may well include quotation of the articles of agree- 
ment or formal contract (#154, 234, 609) the 
act of the legislature authorizing the study (#205, 
207, 238); or important preliminary correspondence 
(#360). 

2. The names and organization of the members of the 
staff, with their institutional or other connections. 

3. The personal responsibility of the different individ- 


4 #104, 107, 126, 138, 187, 188, 189, 212, 228, 237, 302, 320, 353, 355, 356, 369. 
5 For examples of extensive reports, see #103, 128, 136, 192, 352, or 362. 


TO: 
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uals connected with the survey for the field work and 
for the authorship of the final report or reports. 


. Astatement of the cost of the survey and the sources 


of the funds (#154, 207). 


. A statement of the time used and important dates 


connected with the survey, including usually the 
dates of preliminary authorization, formal accept- 
ance of responsibility by the agency undertaking it, 
field work, office work, preliminary presentation, 
final presentation, and publication (#205, 317). 
Dates of personal visits to institutions are well 


given in #213, #217, and #303. 


. Specific information on the methods and techniques 


used in gathering and analyzing information (#103, 
370). 


. Specific information on the authenticity of the data 


used, particularly regarding questionnaires, tests, 
etc. If sampling is involved, the extent and nature 
of the sampling and the representative character of 
the returns. (See Chapter V.) 


. Methods used for checking the information, espe- 


cially in conferences with responsible officials and 
hearings prior to the final presentation and publi- 
cation. 


. Aclear statement of the problem or problems to be 


studied, perhaps by a series of specific questions 
US een oas Gaba Niital 
A statement of the limitations, if any, under which 
the survey was conducted. 


All of this information is legitimate and desirable if 


a reader is really to form an intelligent judgment regard- 
ing the nature of the study and is to secure the necessary 
background for an appreciative reading. A half-dozen 
pages are usually sufficient. 


Most of the reports published by the United States 


Office of Education and some of those by Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University are less open to criticism 
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in this particular than many others. The adequacy of the 
Teachers College report on Florida (#207) is in marked 
contrast with the inadequacy of such information in the 
same institution’s study of Missouri (#227). On the 
other hand the Carnegie Foundation’s report on Missouri 
(#225) has a good description of the procedure under the 
caption “Collection and Treatment of Data,” even if 
the relegation of it to a place in the appendix is some- 
what unusual. 


HISTORY, FIELD, AND ORGANIZATION. Consideration of gen- 
eral questions related to the history, field, organization, 
and administration of the institution or institutions or 
phase of higher education under consideration in surveys 
naturally occupies a prominent part in the published re- 
ports. In the state reports dealing entirely with higher edu- 
cation (200 group) it averages 22 per cent, and in those 
dealing only in part with higher education (500 group) it 
rises to over 36 per cent. The emphasis on this phase is 
less in the individual institutional surveys (18 per cent). 
In the case of ten of the surveys the proportion of the 
printed reports devoted to topics under this heading 
exceeds fifty per cent.° 

The chief topics considered under the heading of His- 
tory, Field and Organization, to which ten per cent or 
more of the 225 published reports devote some attention, 
are the following, with the number of reports indicated in 
each case: 


Functions, aims, and objectives 126 
History of institution or system Ty 
General organization and administration 94 
Boards of control, trustees 86 
Constituency 66 
Location 64 
General field 54 
Legal status, charters 46 


6 #136, 151, 228, 229, 231, 251, 324, 366, 368, 6o1. 
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Types of institutions 41 
Centralized control 24 


THE STAFF. Over two-thirds of the survey reports deal 
with the staffs of institutions studied. Although an average 
of less than ten per cent of the space is devoted to the sub- 
ject in all classes of reports except one, a larger number of 
specific topics concerning instructional and administrative 
staffs are found than under any other heading, except that 
of the curriculum, with its numerous specific subjects. In 
only eight cases does the proportion of space devoted to 
studies of the staff reach as high as 25 per cent.’ 

Much more attention is given to the instructional staff 
than to administrative officers. Thirty-four reports deal 
with the president, but no other administrative officer is 
specifically considered by ten per cent of the reports. From 
three to eighteen each deal with such other officers as the 
registrar, vice-president, executive secretary, dean of the 
faculty, dean of men, dean of women, business manager, 
and clerical assistants, although information concerning 
their work and duties, of course, is frequently included 
under other topics. 

Concerning the instructional staff, the chief topics con- 
sidered, with the number of reports treating of them, are 
the following: 


Salary 103 
General qualifications 78 
Training, degrees ve; 
Teaching load | 70 
Number 55 
Experience 43 
Productivity 34. 
Total working load 6 
Tenure 30 
Rank a4 


7 #104, 197, 217, 311, 320, 321, 363, 367. 
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Information concerning the staff lends itself readily to 
extensive statistical analysis, sometimes leading to signifi- 
cant conclusions and recommendations; in other cases the 
impression remains that industrious collection and tabula- 
tion of information has been and end in itself without con- 
sideration of its essential usefulness for the purposes of the 
survey. 


FINANCES. Financial questions have been among the pri- 
mary reason for many surveys. Various questions of finance 
are dealt with in over two-thirds of the published reports. 
They occupy a considerable portion of the published re- 
ports in all classes except the national surveys of special 
phases of education, where they are almost negligible. In 
23 of the surveys more than 25 per cent of the published 
report 1s devoted to financial matters.® The chief topics 
considered under this heading, with the number of reports 
treating them, are the following: 


Unit costs a7 
Resources, general 72 
Expenditures 60 
Tuition and fees 48 
Total costs 46 
Business management 42 
State aid 39 
Endowment 36 
Ability to support education 25 
General fiscal status oy 


PLANT. In city school surveys considerable stress has been 
placed upon a study of the plant, and there have been 
many surveys, exclusively of buildings. In the field of 
higher education, however, building surveys are rare, and 
any systematic consideration of the plant is limited to only 
slightly over half (55 per cent) of the printed reports—even 


8 #152, 153; 1575 206, 214, 215, 219, 227, 247, 304, 320, 3235 3575 410, 4II, Sol, 
503, 505, 509, 512, 513, 518, 605. 
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when the whole field of the library (financing, administra- 
tion, books, etc.,) has for convenience been grouped under 
the heading of plant. The portion of the reports devoted to 
the plant averages less than five per cent in most of the 
groups. In only nine reports does it exceed 25 per cent.® 
Four of these were special library surveys and three were 
building surveys. The chief topics considered under this head, 
with the number of reports treating them, are the following: 


Library ie 
Building program 48 
Buildings, general A4 


Laboratories 39 
Space utilization Ra 
Campus, farms, etc. 36 
Dormitories 29 


It is somewhat significant to note that the library, in 
any of its phases, receives consideration in less than a third 


of the published surveys. 


STUDENTS. Topics related directly to students, including 
admission and classification, guidance, and student activi- 
ties, occupy an important part in all classes of surveys, 
averaging about one-eighth of the printed reports in the 
different groups. More survey reports (76 per cent) have 
topics under this heading than any other except that of 
History, Field, and Organization. In 26 of them the space 
devoted to topics under this heading exceeds 25 per cent,?° 
and in nine of these it is in excess of $0 per cent. The chief 
topics considered under this heading, with the number of 
reports treating them, follow: 


Enrollment and attendance I12 
Admission, registration, and classification 74 
Geographical distribution and migration 69 


9 #175, 176, 177, 196, 373, 409, 508, 602, 613. 
407, 408, 412, 507, 517, 602, 604, 606, 608, 610, 
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Economic, educational, and social 


background 61 
Mortality, elimination, survival, 

graduation ai 
Guidance and personnel (si 
Student activities 49 
Ability of students, standard tests, etc. 48 
Degrees g2 
Religion and morals at 
Economic status 30 
Student opinion, aspiration, and intention 30 
Student load a4 
General living conditions ph 
Health 22 


CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION. Questions concerning the 
curriculum and the evaluation and improvement of in- 
struction occupy a prominent place in many of the re- 
ports, especially in those of the national surveys. They 
take more than a quarter of the space in the surveys of 
professional education, and over a third of that in the 
surveys of special phases. Three-fourths of all the surveys 
consider such questions in greater or less detail. In no less 
than 48 of them, more than 25 per cent of the entire report 
is devoted to such questions"! and in 14 of these the propor- 
tion is in excess of 50 per cent. The chief topics considered 
under this heading, with the number of reports treating 
them, are as follows: 


General analysis of the curriculum 10§ 
History, philosophy, and aims of the 

curriculum 67 
Instructional methods 67 
Class size 52 
Revision of the curriculum 45 


II FIOL, 105, L11, 127, 128, 130, 133, 137, 139, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 1845 
185, 190, Igl, 197, 198, 217, 225, 226, 238, 242, 245, 250, 395; 306, 308, 322, 
3595 374, 401, 406, 407, 408, 412, 413, 510, $29, 531, 534, 603, 607, 611, 615. 
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Evaluation of instruction 38 
Marking systems 24 
Special subjects of the curriculum: 
Art 24 
English 24 
Improvement of instruction 23 


SPECIAL TYPES OF SCHOOLS AND SERVICES. Topics classified 
under the heading of special types of schools and services 
occur in fewer of the reports than any other group, but 
still are found in more than half of them. They are rela- 
tively the most important in the two groups of national 
surveys and in the state surveys. In thirty-three reports 
over 25 per cent of the material is devoted to such topics;!? 
in 11 of these the proportion is greater than §0 per cent. 
The chief topics considered under this heading, with the 
number of reports treating them, follow: 


Schools of education, normal schools, 


teachers colleges go 
Extension departments, adult education 71 
Graduate schools and graduate work 59 
Schools of engineering and architecture AI 


Schools of medicine, veterinary medicine, 
nursing (not including schools of 


dentistry) 39 
Schools of agriculture 34 
Summer schools 26 
Schools of commerce and business 24 
Schools of law Ig 
Junior colleges 70 
Negro education 28 


Other topics treated by less than ten per cent of the 
surveys include schools of dentistry, forestry, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, librarianship, mining, optometry, phar- 


12 #102, 103, 109, 187, 188, 189, 201, 208, 220, 230, 234, 240, 245, 249, 302, 307, 
318, 322, 355, 360, 365, 372, 401, S10, 525, 526, 528, 531, 532, 601, 616, 617, 
618. 
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macy and theology, experiment stations, and correspond- 
ence study courses. 

It should be noted that seventeen of the reports deal 
exclusively with normal schools and teachers colleges. 
This phase of higher education receives more or less ex- 
tensive treatment in go different reports. Thirteen are de- 
voted exclusively to junior colleges,!* while no less than 
70 deal with junior college education in some of its aspects. 
In twelve of the eighteen city surveys (600 class) the only 
parts that deal with higher education are those which con- 
cern the junior college. Six reports are devoted entirely to 
negro education.!5 


MISCELLANEOUS. Various topics that belong to none of the 
main headings already enumerated are found in almost 
two-thirds of the reports, but they occupy an important 
part, as might be expected, in only a few. In 17 reports, 
however, more than 25 per cent of the space is taken by 
such topics;'® and in two of these the proportion is over 
50 per cent. The chief topics considered under this heading, 
with the number of reports treating them, are as follows: 


Alumni and alumni relations 8I 
Standards and accreditation 40 
Future of the institution 29 
Publicity and catalog 22 
Index (in classes 100, 200 and 300) 42 
Bibliography 29 


Forms and blanks used in the survey 23 


Other topics treated by less than ten per cent of the 
surveys include denominational education, coeducation, 
education of women, licensing and certification, records 


13 #137, 176, 217, 222, 225, 226, 228, 233, 235, 244, 250, 306, 307, 308, 312, 315, 
319. 

14 #IIO, IIT, 112, 196, 204, 212, 242, 303, 305, 310, 323, 324, 368. 

1§ #108, 109, 134, 216, 372, 402. 
614. 
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and reports, community service, relations to secondary 
schools, foreign systems and comparisons, and results of 
the survey. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. Somewhat less than 
two-thirds of the survey reports have definite summaries 
and collected recommendations. From this standpoint, the 
state reports make the best showing; 80 per cent have 
them. A few of the more extensive reports which have 
appeared in several volumes contain a final summary vol- 
ume giving the substance of the findings in compact form 
(#241, 609). Nine of the twenty-six reports consisting of 
400 pages or more present no summaries worthy of the 
name, while in nine more volumes summaries are scattered 
throughout. 


III. ANALYSIS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Almost half (44%) of the published reports contain series 
of specific recommendations, either scattered throughout 
the report or summarized in a single chapter, but clearly 
distinguishable. About a third (31%) of the reports present 
somewhat general or implied recommendations as a part of 
the text, but not stated specifically enough to make it con- 
venient to isolate and enumerate them. A quarter of the 
reports have been classified as containing no recommenda- 
tions whatever. 


FORM OF PRESENTATION. A considerable variety of methods 
of presenting recommendations exists. In a few the recom- 
mendations are printed in black-face or italic type through- 
out the report, the discussion and supporting material fol- 
lowing each recommendation (#205, 208, 524). In many 
they are scattered throughout the report with no effort at" 
summary. In over half of the reports, however, recom- 
mendations are summarized in some form, sometimes top1- 
cally at the ends of chapters or sections of the report (#207, 
218, 227), sometimes by institutions (#108, 243, 402), 
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sometimes by institutions under each of the main topical 
headings (#154), very frequently in a single summary, oc- 
casionally at the beginning of the report (#215, 222, 243, 
246, §30), more frequently in a final chapter. In one case 
they have the questionable distinction of being buried in 
the appendix (#236). Some of the surveys of the Brookings 
Institution are especially well arranged with reference to 
presentation of recommendations. 


NUMBER OF RECOMMENDATIONS. The largest number of 
specific recommendations found in any published report 
is 1,176 in the Teachers College survey of 18 Lutheran col- 
leges (#154). The number for separate institutions here 
varies from a dozen to a hundred. The survey of Methodist 
institutions (#157) presents two thousand recommenda- 
tions, varying from forty to ninety in each institution, but 
these are contained in the separate mimeographed or typed 
surveys and not in the printed volume The Liberal Arts 
College. Nine other published reports, three national, five 
state, and one institutional, contain from one hundred to 
eight hundred recommendations each.!’ All but one of 
these involve several institutions, one as many as 79. The 
largest number of specific recommendations made regard- 
ing a single institution is found in the report on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (#322). 


CHARACTER OF RECOMMENDATIONS. The total number of 
specific recommendations isolated and enumerated in the 
102 reports classified as containing this type of recom- 
mendations is 8,502. Of course these recommendations 
vary widely in character, quality, and significance. Some 
are recommendations of major importance, such as that 
the institution be abandoned or combined with another, 
or that state systems of higher education be completely 
reorganized. Some are trivial, for example, that floors be 
cleaned, the lighting changed, or a particular course dis- 
continued. In an effort to find more specifically the subject 


17 #103, 108, 207, 218, 227, 236, 243, 322, 402. 
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matter and to some extent the relative importance of the 
recommendations, 4,162 of them!® have been classified in 
ten groups according to subject matter. The results are 
displayed in Table XIII which shows marked differences 
in emphasis in the subject matter of recommendations 
made by the different agencies chiefly concerned in making 
surveys of higher education. Those of the United States 
Office of Education have been devoted chiefly to questions 
of organization and delineation of fields; others, such as 
are represented by the group of Methodist surveys, have 
run to matters of finance and business management; while 
those made by the group of men at Teachers College have 
tended even more strongly to deal with the physical plant 
and equipment of the institution. Surveys undertaken by 
professors of education have been the most cosmopolitan. 

The extent to which these various recommendations 
have actually been carried out, as a whole and in the ten 
subdivisions classified above, will be considered in the 
following chapter. 


18 The reason for the classification of 4,162 recommendations instead of the 
entire 8,502 is that specific information has been received regarding the 
extent to which these 4,162 recommendations have been carried out. This 
information is considered in Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE RESULTS: OF SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


pee surveys of higher education worth all that they 
have cost in time, money, energy, emotion, misunder- 
standing, recrimination? What have they really accom- 
plished? This chapter is devoted to an attempt to answer 
these questions. First are presented the results of a wide 
quantitative study of the extent to which almost five thou- 
sand specific recommendations made in the published re- 
ports have actually been carried out in practice. Then an 
independent qualitative evaluation is made, based upon 
over 160 statements by a group of carefully chosen ind1- 
viduals who were asked to make critical appraisals of the 
general results of the different surveys. The outcome of 
these two independent types of evaluation are then com- 
pared; and finally a group of more general and intangible 
results is discussed. 


I. QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF SURVEY RECOMMENDATIONS 


NEED FOR THE STUDY. Systematic effort to check up on the 
actual results of surveys of higher education, has been 
made in very few cases, and never on any comprehensive 
scale.} 


1 The only detailed effort of this type is found in the doctoral dissertation of 
C.M.Hill, which was published in 1927 (#226). This was largely a study of the 
extent to which the recommendations of the Carnegie survey of teacher train- 
ing in Missouri (#225), made approximately a decade earlier, had actually been 
put into practice. Dr. Hill reports on 42 specific recommendations in the 
Carnegie study. Systematic reviews of the effects of two other educational 
surveys have also been published, but they deal only in small part with higher 
education. Raymond Moley’s 4 Review of the Surveys of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion (Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, 1923, 43 pp.) contains two pages 
on the results of the Cleveland teacher training survey of 1922 (#319). J.B. 
Sears’ Sacramento School Survey Review (Board of Education, Sacramento, 
California, 1930, 106 pp.) is an extensive review of the progress made in carry- 
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SECURING REPORTS ON RECOMMENDATIONS. In the previous 
chapter it was stated that more than 8,500 specific recom- 
mendations had been isolated in the different survey re- 
ports studied. On over 7,500 of these, in 64 different 
reports, it was feasible to ask university presidents, state 
superintendents, and others supposedly in positions to 
speak with authority, to make reports as to the extent to 
which these recommendations had actually been carried 
out In practice.” Accordingly, a form was devised giving 
spaces for stating with reference to each recommendation 
whether it had been (1) carried out fully, either within 
three years of the publication of the survey, or after three 
years; (2) carried out in part, either within three years 
of the publication of the survey, or after three years; or 
(3) not carried out at all.? Returns were received for 4,974 
recommendations, or two-thirds of those for which such 


ing out the recommendations of the Sacramento survey of 1928 (#603) but it 
gives little consideration to those affecting Sacramento Junior College. 

2 Some of the recommendations, especially in the national surveys, were made 
in such general terms that they did not apply to specific institutions. This was 
particularly the case with the important surveys in the professional fields of 
law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, theology, and forestry. Some of the 
recommendations were too old to be evaluated satisfactorily, this being the 
case especially with the 339 detailed recommendations in the early University 
of Wisconsin report (#322); and a few more were omitted for other valid 
reasons. 

3 It should be noted that the men were not asked to express any judgment as 
to the value of the recommendations, although many did so; nor were they 
asked to state whether or not carrying out the recommendations was a result 
directly or indirectly, of the survey, since judgments would certainly differ 
on the matter; they were requested simply to report the objective facts as to 
whether or not the recommendations had been carried out, in whole or in 
part, within three years or after three years of the date of publication of 
the survey. 
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information was requested.* These involved separate re- 
ports from 189 different institutions and state departments 
representing 50 separate surveys. The percentage of returns 
is satisfactorily high for all except the relatively small and 
unimportant group of city surveys which for the most part 
deal only incidentally with higher education. 

The results for each of the fifty reports for which this 
method of quantitative evaluation was possible are sum- 
marized in Table XIV, which shows that 2,250 of the 4,974 
specific recommendations were reported as having been 
carried out in full, 1,847 of them within three years; 1,280 
as carried out in part; and 1,444 as not carried out at all. 
The information concerning recommendations can best be 
compactly summarized in graphic form (see Figure 9), and 
also in the following five statements: 


Over 70 per cent have been carried out, in full or in part. 

Over 56 per cent have been carried out, in full or in part, 
within three years. 

Over 45 per cent have been carried out in full. 

Over 37 per cent have been carried out, in full, within three 
years. 

Less than 30 per cent have not been carried out at all. 


Separate reports on the degree of success in each of 59 
colleges included in the surveys of Negro institutions listed 
in Table XIV (#108 and 402) will be found in an article 
by the author in the Fournal of Negro Education for Oc- 
tober 1935. 


4 Summary of information requested and secured: 


Found Infor- Infor- Per 
in mation mation cent 
reports requested secured secured 
Batons (ICO) i Se akin 38 4,166 3,826 2,629 69 
Bethe ZOO)! on Shox 2A tes 3,041 2,900 1,817 63 
Enstitutions (300) ..: .-«.. 823 386 270 70 
National, partial (400) . . . 134 11g 71 60 
State, partial (soo) . .. . 268 256 165 65 
City, partial (600) 6. 4... 70 48 22 46 


CALS ca) uses iets 8,502 GhoRe | 4,974 66 
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Not Carried Out 
At All 


29.0% 


FULLY 
CARRIED 
OUT 


45.2% 


PARTIALLY. 
CARRIED . 
OUT 

KR 29.8% 


After 
Three Years 
6.2% 


Within 
Three Years 
19.6% 


Fig.g. Extent to which 4974 specific recommendations in 
surveys of higher education have been carried out 
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“PERCENTAGE OF Success.” Perhaps the information in the 
five columns of Table XIV ““Number of Recommendations 
Carried Out” is as far as summarization should go. Simple 
comparison between different surveys, however, is facili- 
tated if a single number or “index” can be derived which 
will represent the degree of success, in terms of recom- 
mendations, achieved for each of the surveys. > Such a num- 
ber, designated “Percentage of Success” is given in the 
next-to-the-last column of Table XIV. It was derived by 
taking the number fully carried out within three years, 
plus half the number fully carried out after three years, 
plus half the number carried out 1n part within three years, 
plus one-fourth the number carried out in part after three 
years, and dividing this sum by the total number of recom- 
mendations in the survey.® For the entire group of surveys 
the percentage of success, computed in this way, proved 
to be 52.5 per cent.” If all the recommendations of a survey 
were carried out within three years, its percentage of suc- 
cess would be 100: if none of them had been carried out at 
all, it would be zero. Both of these limits are actually found 
in Table XIV. 

As judged solely by this criterion (the limitations of this 
method of judgment are discussed below) we may adopt 
arbitrary limits and designate the success of these surveys 
as follows: 


5 There is danger, of course, that such a figure may be misused or unjustified 
dependence be placed upon it. Detailed comparisons will need to take into 
account all five of the columns reporting degree of success, in Table XIV. 

6 Thus for the first survey in the table, that of the Negro colleges (#108) the 
computation was as follows: 


233+ 74(44) +74 (61) +4(26) _ 
MR erry eee eas 


7 At first a simpler method was tried, counting the entire number of recom- 
mendations fully carried out plus half the number partially carried out, with- 
out reference to the time element. On this basis the percentage of success for 
the entire group was 58.1 instead of 52.5. It is felt that the more conservative 
figure is a fairer one to use, however, for unquestionably in many cases recom- 
mendations which were not carried out until more than three years after the 
date of the survey were the result at least in part of other forces as well. 
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Very successful (75%-100%) 6 surveys 
Moderately successful (50%-74.9%) 17 surveys 
Somewhat successful (25%-49.9%) 17 surveys 
Slightly successful (0%-24.9%) IO surveys 


Although it might be expected that a much larger per- 
centage of recommendations would be carried out for the 
earlier surveys than for the later, classification of the sur- 
veys in three-year groups from 1912 to 1933, does not bear 
out this expectation.* The percentage of success is highest 
for the surveys made from 1931 to 1933 and almost as high 
for the 1916-1918 group. The number of recommendations 
carried out “after three years” tends to decrease markedly 
with the later surveys, but this is compensated for by the 
larger number of recommendations carried out soon after 
the reports were made. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESULTS. It is of course interesting 
to find that more than 45 per cent of all recommendations 
made have been carried out in full, 37 per cent within three 
years of the publication of the survey. But how significant 
is this figure? Are the surveys to be judged successes or 
failures? Unfortunately there are no absolute or even com- 
parative criteria that will furnish definite and conclusive 
answers to such questions.® The reader must form his own 
judgment of their significance. One of the greatest values 
of the procedure, of course, 1s that it forms for the first 


8 For 1912-14, including 2 surveys with 59 recommendations reported upon, 
the “percentage of success” was 46; for 1916-18 (9 surveys, 387 recommenda- 
tions), 54; for 1919-21 (6 surveys, 183 recommendations), 37; for 1922-24 (3 
surveys, 113 recommendations), 53; for 1925-27 (7 surveys, 335 recommenda- 
tions), 46; for 1928-30 (10 surveys, 1761 recommendations), 51; for 1931-33 
(13 surveys, 2136 recommendations), 56. 

9 Reference may be made to the brief study by L.V.Koos, “The Fruits of 
School Surveys,” School and Society (January 5, 1917), V, pp.35-41; to H.L. 
Caswell, Chapter I of City School Surveys: An Interpretation and Appraisal, 
New York, 1929; and to J.H.Napier, Realization of Major Administrative 
Recommendations in City School Surveys, (unpublished Master’s thesis at Uni- 
versity of California), 1925. All of these dealt exclusively with city school 
surveys and none used the techniques of the present study. 
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time a somewhat representative body of norms for the 
interpretation of the success of other surveys. It does not 
say what percentage of recommendations should be carried 
out within any particular period (“standards”’) but it does 
report rather comprehensively what percentage of recom- 
mendations have been carried out (“‘norms’’). 


LIMITATIONS OF THE METHOD. A statement of some of the 
limitations of the method and of the reasons why some 
of the recommendations were not carried out will enable 
the reader to make a more intelligent judgment as to its 
validity, and will also throw considerable light upon the 
significance of the results themselves. When some of the 
reasons why survey recommendations are not carried out 
are considered, a “percentage of success” of more than 


fifty may be considered distinctly high. 


The following limitations may be pointed out: 


1. Not all of the recommendations are of equal impor- 
tance, although they are all weighted equally in this 
percentage method.!° 

2. Some of the recommendations are almost if not en- 
tirely self-evident. 

3. Carrying out some of the recommendations was al- 
ready under way when the survey was made. They 
would have been carried out anyway in most cases, 
although in some the survey perhaps gave additional 
impetus to them. 

4. Some of the recommendations have been carried out, 


10 This is probably the most serious objection to the method. Two means have 
been used to meet it and are reported later in this chapter, (1) the classifica- 
tion of recommendations; and (2) supplementary qualitative statements from 
competent judges. It is likely that this objection is not so serious as it seems, 
however, when large numbers are concerned. The law of averages tends to 
apply. Such differences tend to be compensating. It is conceivable that all of 
the important recommendations have been disregarded and all of the inci- 
dental ones carried out, but an examination of the individual reports sub- 
mitted does not indicate that such is the case. 
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but the survey had little if any influence in the mat- 
ter. No causal relationship is indicated.!! 

5. Some of the recommendations show error and ignor- 
ance on the part of the surveyors who, not being 
familiar with the facts, recommended changes in 
practices when in fact such changes were already in 
effect when the survey was made. 

6. The survey has been made so recently that there has 
not yet been time to carry out many of its recom- 
mendations, excellent as they may be. 

7. The recommendations are good in themselves but 
lack of means prevented carrying them into effect at 
once, especially during the past five years. 

8. The recommendations may be thoroughly sound but 
the administrative authorities are unsympathetic 
with them or with the philosophy on which they are 
based. 

g. The survey has been satisfactory, but local provi- 
sions for publicity and interpretation of it have been 
at fault.!? 

10. The survey is excellent, the recommendations sound, 
the administrative authorities eager to carry them 
out, but legal restrictions or constitutional provi- 
sions make it impossible. 

11. Changed conditions since the survey was made make 
it inadvisable to carry out some of the recom- 
mendations. 


Caswell made an extensive investigation of the extent to which 88 types of 
changes had been made in 50 city school systems where comprehensive school 
surveys had been made. A summary of ten of his tables, based upon the 
judgments of city superintendents, indicates that 40 per cent of the changes 
were due directly to the surveys and 25 per cent due indirectly to them, while 
35 per cent were influenced in no way by the surveys. This is not equivalent 
to the present problem, since the survey reports did not consider all of the 
88 features evaluated. Even under this somewhat unfavorable situation, how- 
ever, it is evident that about two-thirds of desirable changes in city school 
systems over a period of years were attributed to the surveys. (H.L. Caswell, 
City School Surveys: An Interpretation and Appraisal, (Teachers College, Con- 
tributions to Education, No.358). New York, 1929, Ch.IV. 


12 Compare statement by G.F.Zook in School Life (May 1924), IX, p.200. 
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12. Some of the recommendations are phrased in such 
ambiguous language that it 1s difficult to know how 
to judge them. 


The author holds no brief for the method as perfect. He 
believes, however, that it is far better than none or than 
guesswork; that it has real significance when interpreted 
with due caution and knowledge of its limitations; that it 
justifies the considerable amount of time and energy con- 
sumed in securing and analyzing the necessary reports; 
that it is decidedly worth while to have definite quantita- 
tive evidence that over 45 per cent of almost five thousand 
specific recommendations which have been made have 
been carried out in full and 25 per cent more in part, even 
though these recommendations admittedly are not all of 
equal significance and the results certainly are not all due 
directly to the surveys alone. On the whole, he feels that 
when these factors and limitations are taken into con- 
sideration the degree of success of the surveys has been 


high. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS. In order to find the 
extent to which recommendations dealing with various 
phases of higher education have been carried out, over 
four thousand of the recommendations upon which reports 
were received have been classified in Table XV into ten 
groups under the headings indicated in the preceding 
chapter.!* The extent to which each of these ten types of 
recommendations has been reported as carried out is sum- 
marized in Table XV. As measured by this method, rec- 
ommendations dealing with library, students, and staff 
have been much more successful than those dealing with 
plant, and with special types and services. The recommen- 


13 The reason the entire 4,974 were not so classified was principally the situation 
in the group of Methodist surveys (#157). Through the cooperation of J.D. 
Russell at the University of Chicago, blanks were sent to all of the 35 colleges 
in existence, but classification of the returns was feasible only for the recom- 
mendations in the nine reports available in the library of the United States 
Office of Education. 
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dations for the establishment or discontinuance of institu- 
tions, usually the discontinuance—have been acted on 
least frequently of all, but even they have been carried out ' 
in full or in part in almost 30 per cent of the cases where 
they have been made. Five of the ten types of recommen- 
dations are credited with greater than fifty per cent of 
success, while only two fall below forty-five per cent. 


IJ. QUALITATIVE STUDY OF SURVEY RECOMMENDATIONS 


The value and some of the limitations of the quantitative 
method in studying the results of surveys have already 
been indicated. Another limitation of the quantitative 
method is the fact that it is applicable to less than a third 
of the published reports—those containing specifically 
stated recommendations. Many of the most influential 
national surveys, particularly those in the professional 
fields of law, medicine, engineering, theology, dentistry, 
forestry, etc., have analyzed conditions from a national 
point of view. Their recommendations, although highly 
significant, have been of so general a character that it is 
not feasible to attempt to find the percentage carried out 
in individual institutions. A method was needed which 
would furnish an independent basis for judgment as to the 
success and significance of the reports already evaluated 
quantitatively as well as for those for which the quanti- 
tative method was not applicable. It seemed wise, there- 
fore, to supplement such a study by an entirely independ- 
ent qualitative method based upon personal judgments of 


qualified judges. - 


THE METHOD USED. Eleven men, experienced in the field of 
higher educational surveys, were asked to assist the author 
in selecting an outstanding man or men in connection with 
each survey who in their judgment was best qualified to 
make “‘a careful, critical, impartial, qualitative evaluation 
of the general results of each of these surveys.” Eight of the 
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eleven agreed.'* A letter was sent to each of the men se- 
lected by this committee, asking for such an evaluation.!® 
The requests were limited to the 161 surveys of the first 
three groups, those dealing entirely with higher education. 
It was not felt necessary or desirable to attempt to secure 
such evaluations for the higher educational portions of the 
69 surveys dealing only in part with higher education. 
Approximately one hundred and sixty replies were received 
from the group of busy men who took the time to make 
appraisals of specific surveys.'® These were supplemented 
in a few cases by statements received in connection with 
the quantitative recommendations of the previous section 
and by other statements published in various sources. The 
total number of surveys for which qualitative evaluations 


14 The assistance of the following men is gratefully acknowledged for this im- 
portant service: Doak S. Campbell, Samuel P. Capen, Fred J. Kelly, Robert 
L. Kelly, Floyd B. O’Rear, Floyd W. Reeves, John Dale Russell, and George 
F. Zook. 

15 The wording of the request is important in studying its results. Except for an 
introductory paragraph, it was as follows: 

“One of the most important features of the study and at the same time one 
of the most difficult to secure, is a careful, critical, impartial, qualitative 
evaluation of the general results of each of these surveys. Ten of the best 
known and most experienced men in the higher educational survey field have 
been asked to nominate one or more men in connection with each survey who 
is best qualified to make such a critical evaluation. 

“You have been selected by this group as best qualified to make such a 
Sa De appraisal of the following survey: ————_— 

“Will you be kind enough, therefore, to furnish us such a statement, pref- 
erably in 200 or 300 words, which may be quoted in full or in part. If possible 
will you send such a statement within ten days of the receipt of this letter. 
A self-addressed envelope, requiring no postage, is enclosed for your con- 
venience. 

Very truly yours, 
Bess Goodykoontz 
Assistant Commissioner” 

16 Appreciation is due this group of individuals for their important contribution 
to a better permanent evaluation of the different surveys. They include 
governors, state superintendents, presidents of national foundations, sec- 
retaries of church boards of education, college and university presidents, 
deans of colleges and of professional schools, editors, university and college 
professors, and others. 
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were thus secured is 135, or 84 per cent of the 161 surveys 
dealing entirely with higher education. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE METHOD. This method also has its 
limitations, some of which may be stated as follows: 

Difficulty of securing really competent impartial judges; 
misunderstandings on the part of the judges as to what was 
wanted; differences in quality of the evaluations; a tend- 
ency toward too favorable evaluation; a tendency toward 
unfavorable evaluation. 

In spite of such admitted limitations as these the writer 
feels that this collection of varied judgments on a large 
majority of the surveys, including almost all of the impor- 
tant studies, forms a valuable and significant contribution 
to the effort in this chapter to evaluate the results of the 
surveys. Since the evaluations represent only personal, 
subjective judgments, they have the limitations inherent 
in such judgments. They have, however, been carefully 
made and all are statements signed by men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the surveys. They should be given due weight 
as a supplementary method of evaluation. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. After careful study of the state- 
ments made by the various judges, the writer classified them 
into five groups, according to the general judgment which 
they seemed to express of the success of the survey under 
consideration. These groups were: very successful; moder- 
ately successful; somewhat successful; little or no success; 
harmful—more harm than good. 


It was expected when these evaluations were secured 
that they would all be published as part of the Appendix. 
Since this proved impossible,!” a few extracts illustrating 
the different groups are included here. Being only brief 
excerpts, they may not always indicate the complete 

17 See footnote 2, p.ix for further explanation. The complete statements of 
these evaluations comprise almost 200 typewritten pages. They are available 


at the library of the United States Office of Education, the library of Ohio 
State University, and the library of Stanford University. 
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views of the authors, although special care has been 
taken to make them represent fairly the spirit and tone 
of the complete evaluation. 


VERY SUCCESSFUL 


130. Medical education. Dr.W.D.Cutter, American Med- 
ical Association: 


The immediate and direct result of Mr. Flexner’s re- 
port was the sudden awakening of the public to the 
fact that medical education in this country was fright- 
fully inadequate and that the public itself must in- 
evitably suffer from such a defective system of train- 
ing. Public opinion so aroused made possible the rapid 
transformation of the medical schools of this country 
and the establishment of standards for this kind of 
professional training which are not excelled anywhere 
in the world. 


153. Disciples of Christ. Dro. 0. Pritchard, Sectetary 
of Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ: 


20 


Wherever it was humanly possible to do so, these rec- 
ommendations, at least in substance, have been put 
into effect. 


1. Alabama. President Spright Dowell, Mercer Uni- 


versity: 


The immediate outcome of the study was a pro- 
nounced increase of interest in education and the 
enactment of the School Code of Alabama of Ig919 
; . Most of the advances in education which have 
been made since . . . have all been based upon rec- 
ommendations embodied or implied in the report of 
the Commission. 


310. Indiana. President E.C.Elliott, Purdue University: 


The beneficial effects of the survey were immediate. 
Many of the long standing doubts as to the place of 
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higher institutions in the social economy of the state 
were removed. Beginning with the legislative session 
of 1927 a more favorable and constructive attitude 
prevailed, and this attitude has continued to the pres- 
ent-time. 


225. Missouri. Professor E.S.Evenden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: 


This study is, in my judgment, undoubtedly the most 
influential survey in the entire field of teacher educa- 
tion in the United States . . . . It has been the model 
in treatment and techniques for numerous other sur- 
veys. 


316. University of Minnesota. President L.D.Coftman, 
University of Minnesota: 


It has stimulated and built up a spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the entire staff in the study of university 
problems that did not exist before. It has eventuated 
in the creation of a permanent committee on educa- 
tional research. 


350. Occidental College. President R.D.Bird, Occidental 
College: 


The value of this sympathetic estimate of the college 
. . . has reached far beyond what may be indicated 
in the printed statement. Dr. Kelly’s . . . analysis 
was effective not only for us, but gave inspiration to 
other institutions. I can trace immediate valuable con- 
tributions, changes, improvements, definite gifts, and 
increasing recognition flowing from the survey. 


355. University of Chicago. President R.M.Hutchins, 
University of Chicago: 


The survey of the University of Chicago has had im- 
portant results in three particulars. In the first place 
it is a reference work and as such is constantly used by 
the administration, and faculty and the trustees... . 
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In the second place certain volumes of the survey have 
been important in presenting various aspects of the 


University to prospective donors . . . . In the third 
place the survey has had important effects on the 
organization of the University .... The recom- 


mendations of the survey, since they assisted us to a 
simpler organization, also assisted us to meet the 
depression. 


359. Dartmouth College. President E.M.Hopkins, Dart- 
mouth College: 


I have known of no documents issuing from any offices 
of the College in recent years which have seemed to me 
more significant than these two. 


370. Brown University. Vice-President A.D.Mead, Brown 
University: 


The actual value of the survey is immeasurably large 
. While there are inevitable differences of opin- 
ion in respect to minor detailed recommendations, 
there is unanimous and unqualified satisfaction in the 
method, results and final value of the survey. 


MODERATELY SUCCESSFUL 


310. Funior College. Dr.D.S.Campbell, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges: 


This pioneer study served to bring the junior college 
into public notice as a national problem in education 
It points out clearly a number of primary prob- 
Pie ef the junior college. For several years it was the 
outstanding source of information in the field. 


125. Forestry Education. Professor Henry Schmitz, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: 


Considerable diversity of opinion undoubtedly exists 
concerning the validity and applicability of some of 
the data included in the report and of the soundness 
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of the interpretations of these data. Despite these 
minor reservations, however, it is universally felt 
among forest educators that the report 77 fofo is the 
most significant, far reaching and provocative con- 
tribution to forest education in America. 


151. Church of the Brethren. President P.H.Bowman, 
Bridgewater College: 


This study was the first scientific approach made by 
the Brethren people to the problem of higher educa- 
tion within the church. The general conclusions of that 
report were not welcomed by some sections and they 
failed to secure the approval of the Annual Conference 

However, the survey has grown to be very 


prophetic of the future educational policy of the 
church. 


157. Methodist Episcopal. President J.L.Seaton, Albion 
College: 


The survey has resulted in very important changes, 
though fewer changes than would have taken place 
but for the depression’. ‘... .. A icommittee on, the 
“Utilization of the Surveys” is making a careful study 
and later will make recommendations with regard to 
the scope and functions of some of the colleges. 


207. Florida. President J.J.Tigert, University of Florida: 


This survey cost too much money and was not prop- 
erly placed before the people of Florida. Very few 
citizens of the state know that such a survey was 
made .... Nevertheless there has been definite 
progress in formulating a program for public educa- 
tion, growing, to a large extent, from ideas suggested 


by the survey. 
208. Georgia. Governor Eugene Talmadge, Georgia: 


It is doubtful if the report would have been worth very 
much had there not already been created an agency 
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legally competent to carry out its recommendations. 
It is further doubtful if the recommendations made 
would have been so largely adopted but for the finan- 
cial necessities of the situation. The concurrence of 
these circumstances made the survey a very worth- 
while document and I believe it has served a most 
useful purpose. 


211. Jowa. Dr.W.A.Jessup, former president, the State 
University of Iowa: 


Strangely enough the recommendations based on the 
collective judgment of the Commission have had great 
influence on the development of the system of higher 
education in the state. Those based on the statistical 
analysis of such features as attendance, teaching load, 
unit building costs, use of buildings, and the like, have 
been of little value. 


221. Massachusetts. Dr. Payson Smith, former State 
Commissioner of Education: 


The report, although issued ten years ago, is still in- 
fluential and seems likely to continue influential in 
guiding legislative opinion in certain practical issues. 


224. Mississippi. Dr.W.H.Smith, Secretary, Board of 
Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning: 


The Peabody survey is being used as a basis for a 
number of constructive changes and as a stimulus to 
further study in working out a unit program of higher 
education in the state. 


230. North Carolina. President F.P.Graham, University 
of North Carolina: 


The Board of Trustees, with high regard for the many 
values of the experts’ report, have acted upon their 
recommendations not as a fixed blue print for arbi- 
trary acceptance, but as a chart for guidance, adapta- 
tion, modification and further study in the develop- 
ment of consolidation. 
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245. Utah. Dean L.E.Cowles, University of Utah: 


So far as higher education in Utah is concerned the 
survey has had some effect, but not so much as might 
have been hoped for . . . . The extent to which the 
survey is responsible for the changes that have been 
made cannot be accurately determined. My own opin- 
ion is that the survey stimulated much thought and 
discussion which contributed directly to changes in 
policy and administration. 


305. Modesto Funior College. Dean D.C.Baker, Modesto 
Junior College: 


We may safely say that the survey has had great value 
for those most closely concerned in improving the Col- 
lege . . . . There is clearer thinking on the whole 
subject than there was before the survey was at- 
tempted, and though we may disagree with some of 
the estimates in statistics or other points of such a 
survey, the underlying truths of it are evident to all. 


SOMEWHAT SUCCESSFUL 


112. Funior College in America. Professor L.V. Koos, Uni- 
versity of Chicago: 


The report contains much useful information and ap- 
peared at a time when information was needed. How- 
ever, careful reading subtracts in some degree from 
confidence in the accuracy of all the evidence and con- 
clusions. 


127. Engineering Education. Professor H.P.Hammond, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: 


A re-study of the Mann report, fifteen years after 
one’s first impression of it were formed, confirms the 
view that it was a scholarly and constructive work. 
Yet, if judged by prompt and clearly discerned move- 
ments in engineering education, the conclusion is in- 
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evitable that, except in a few directions, it has been 
comparatively barren of results . . . . But it is cor- 
rect, in the opinion of the present writer, also to say 
that the Mann report did much to challenge the inter- 
est of engineering educators . . . . It has served to 
stimulate and in some directions at least to guide the 
thinking of teachers. 


194. College Athletics. Professor J.F.Williams, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: 


It is difficult to assess the results of this report without 
another survey of the situation as extensive and as 
well done as the original investigation. There are in- 
stances of athletic reorganization in large universities 
and colleges that presumably rested their case for ap- 
proval upon the findings of Bulletin Number 23. There 
has not been nation-wide alteration in athletic prac- 
tices nor anything like that. The results are not apt to 
become apparent for 15 or 20 years. 


218. Maine. B.E.Packard, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Maine. 


The survey as published shows very accurately and 
completely the situation relative to higher education 
in Maine not only at the time of the survey, but look- 
ing forward over a period of at least ten to twenty 
years as to further needs of development .... Asa 
result [of the depression] it has been impossible to in 
any way carry out the recommendations made in the 
survey. 


249. West Virginia. Dean Earl Hudelson, University of 
West Virginia: 


It would be difficult to prove that any of the changes 
which have been effected in higher education in West 
Virginia since 1928 had their inception in or grew 
directly out of the rest of the survey. It would be 
more accurate to say that the need for most, if not 
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all, of the modifications which have since occurred were 
previously realized and that the changes were already 
projected, but that the survey report substantiated 
the need and probably accelerated some of the changes. 


LITTLE OR No SUCCESS 


155. Norwegian Lutheran. L.A.Vigness, Editor Luther- 
aneran, Minnesota: 


Trying to sum up the actual concrete fruits of the 
survey, we cannot but regret that the forces of an 
unprecedented depression have operated to counteract 
practically all the valuable recommendations of the 
Committee. 


231. North Dakota. Dean J.V.Breitweiser, University of 
North Dakota: 


Apparently very few of the items recommended in 
this report have been put into effect. 


232. North Dakota. Nelson Sauvain, chairman, State 
Board of Administration: 


The survey was made, the report was published, and 
considerable discussion resulted pro and con relative 
to its recommendations. That represents the extent 
of the recognition given the survey. The recommenda- 
tions were never put into effect... . It cannot be 
expected that future changes will be made with the 
purpose to carry out those policies any more com- 


pletely. 


246. Virginia. T.D.Eason, Director of Higher Educa- 
tion, Virginia: 


In spite of the fact that I have been associated with 
the institutions of higher learning in this state for 
twenty-four years, I have never heard the survey re- 
ferred to by a single individual. In fact, I did not 
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know that such a survey had ever been made until it 
was called to my attention by your committee. 


312. Louisville Normal School. President R.A. Kent, Uni- 
versity of Louisville: 


The general administrative results of the survey .. . 
have up to the present time been nil. The recom- 
mendations made in it have not been adopted. The 


probability is that they will not be. 


HARMFUL—MoRE HARM THAN GOooD 


243. Texas. President A. W. Birdwell, Austin State 
Teachers College: 


The report was made without consulting anybody in 
Texas that was in a position to know the details of the 
administration of state supported colleges. It was so 
unscientific and, in many instances, so far from the 
real truth about the matter that little consideration 
was given to it by the colleges of the state . . . . This 
does not mean that the report was entirely bad, but it 
does mean that there was enough of bad in it to bring 
the whole under suspicion. 


302. University of Arkansas. President J.C.Futrall, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas: 


It is the general belief here, and it is my own opinion, 
that with one exception, the survey had absolutely no 
effect on the University of Arkansas . . . . The one 
exception referred to was the recommendation that 
the question of moving the University to a central 
location in the state be referred to a vote of the people. 
This precipitated a fight in the legislature of 1923 
.... This fight set the development of the Univer- 
sity back two years. 


322. University of Wisconsin. Former President E.A. 
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Birge, and former Dean C.C.Sellery, University of Wis- 
consin:'§ 


The outcome of the Allen survey is an accumulation of 
some 1200 to 1500 or more “suggestions” which are 
the ‘‘next steps” for the University. It is obvious that 
these suggestions cannot be considered in detail. Nor 
is it necessary to do so, for it is plain that these “sug- 
gestions” can be of little use in their present form. No 
organism (except perhaps a centipede) ever contem- 
plates taking as many as 100 “next steps” at once, not 
to speak of 1,000 or 2,000. “‘Suggestions in such num- 
ber and variety, therefore, may serve to relieve the 
type of mind that makes them; they may serve as 
hints or warnings to a competent administrator; but 
they are not and they cannot constitute a program 
.... There is no use discussing them, one by one. 
Some of them could be put into effect at once; some 
are already in effect; some have good in them but are 
impracticable; some are useless; some are positively 
pernicious .... Dr. Allen is both in knowledge and 
in spirit wholly outside of the University of Wisconsin 
and wholly outside of every university. Dr. Allen’s 
suggestions are, therefore, those of an alien. They are 
like those that an educated Chinaman might write 
down, after six months in the country, as suggestions 
for improving the details of government in all of its 
grades from school district to nation. 


A summary for the 135 surveys for which evaluations 
were made is shown graphically in brief form in Figure Io.'° 


18 Made in 1914. Taken from the Appendix to the survey report, #322, p.926. 
LO Fey ewecessuls 7107, LOOT E25 128 AGO TST, 1.32 )138.01 $9,170, 179, 
201, 204, 210, 217, 225, 237, 311, 316, 317, 319, 320, 350, 355, 359, 360, 364, 
3675 369; 379, 374. 
Moderately successful: #101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 108, TIO, 129, 133, 135, 
139, 150, 151, 152, 154, 1575 MIT 190, Igl, 192, 193, 195, 198, 202, 207, 208, 
209, 211, 213, 215, 221, 222, 223, 224, 239, 234, 242, 245, 248, 3055 306, 3°7; 
321, 351, 361, 362, 363, 365. 
Somewhat successful: #106, 112, 127, 136, 156, 158, 175, 178, 183, 184, 185, 
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Fig.10. Summary of qualitative estimates of the results of 135 
surveys, as made by university presidents, governors, 
professors, national officers, etc. 
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Thus, almost a quarter of the surveys are judged to have 
been very successful by the group of men chosen to evalu- 
ate them and more than a third moderately successful, 
making almost two-thirds of them which may be considered 
quite successful. On the other hand, almost one-sixth are 
rated as having had little or no success, if not being dis- 
tinctly harmful. 


III. COMPARISON OF QUANTITATIVE AND 
QUALITATIVE METHODS 


In attempting to avoid the Scylla of mechanical and statis- 
tical evaluation there is the risk of running onto the 
Charybdis of personal idiosyncrasy and prejudice. Possi- 
bly, however, from a consideration of the values, limita- 
tions, and actual results of both types of appraisal a safe 
middle course can be charted which will give a fairer evalu- 
ation of the real results of surveys of higher education than 
would be the case if exclusive dependence were placed upon 
either method. It will be particularly significant to com- 
pare the results of the two independent methods of evalu- 
ation for the surveys for which both methods were used. 

Thirty-six surveys of the first three groups deal exclu- 
sively with higher education and for these quantitative 
evaluations were made, as reported in Table XV. For all 
except one of these (#216) qualitative judgments were also 
expressed. A comparison of these two independent types of 
appraisal of the results of these thirty-five different surveys 
is shown in the correlation chart, Figure 11.?° 


186, 187, 188, 189, 194, 196, 197, 218, 220, 227, 236, 238, 239, 244, 249, 301, 
303, 3045 315, 3525 3575 358, 368. 

Dtifle\ 07, NO SUCCESS: FUG 5, 203,206, 200, 212112205228 , 229) 231) 939,233, 
235, 246, 247, 250, 312, 356, 366. 

Harmful, More harm than good: #243, 302, 322. 

Not evaluated: #126, 134, 137, 140, 180, 181, 182, 214, 216, 219, 240, 241, 
251, 308, 309, 310, 314, 318, 323, 324, 353, 354, 3715 3725 373+ 

20 In constructing this chart the four-fold division of quantitative judgments 

suggested on page 188 is used on the vertical scale; the qualitative judgments 
are used for the horizontal scale, the final group “harmful” (of two surveys, 
#243, #302) being combined with “no effect’’ since the quantitative method 
does not provide for any corresponding negative group. 
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It is to be observed that over half of the surveys are 
found in the four squares of the principal diagonal, indi- 
cating that the same appraisal of them is made by both the 
quantitative and the qualitative methods of evaluation. 
Eleven, almost one-third, have been moderately successful 
judged by either criterion. Two, those of the University of 
Kentucky (#311) and the University of Nevada (#317), 
were very successful according to either method of judg- 
ment. Of the fifteen surveys qualitatively judged moder- 
ately successful, two were very successful and three were 
only somewhat successful as judged by the quantitative 
standards. 

For those who desire a single statistical constant to indi- 
cate the relationship shown in Figure 11 it may be stated 
that the Pearson correlation coefficient is .761.05 and the 
coefficient of contingency is .80.?! 

That both methods of evaluation have their faults and 
limitations we have pointed out in previous sections of 
this chapter. But these faults and limitations have a de- 
cided tendency to vary in the same direction in both cases. 
Neither method may be reliable, but if this is the case they 
show striking agreement in their unreliability. A fairer in- 
terpretation of Figure 11 1s that both methods have con- 
siderable validity. The two complementary methods of 
appraisal yield substantially similar results as regards the 
value of the higher educational survey movement as a 
whole. 


IV. INTANGIBLES AND IMPONDERABLES 


InrRoDuUcTOoRY. Complete evaluation of the results of sur- 
veys of higher education cannot be secured by any statis- 
tical methods. The attempted appraisals of this chapter 
would be incomplete if they were limited to measurable 


21 The number of classes is rather small in both directions, and in the horizontal 
direction is based upon qualitative rather than quantitative data, making the 
Pearson coefficient of somewhat doubtful validity and significance. Probably 
the coefficiency of contingency is a better measure in this case. 
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effects only. There is a group of more general results, that 
are none the less important because they transcend expres- 
sion in terms of graphs or statistics. It would not be im- 
possible to argue that these indirect effects in many cases 
have been more significant than those which lend them- 
selves to measurement.?? It is not necessary, however, to 
weigh the relative merits of the tangibles and intangibles. 
Suffice it to say that each 1s very real and each is essential 
to the presentation of a true and complete picture of the 
results of the surveys which have been made. 

At least nine types of such imponderables may be dis- 
tinguished, the first five somewhat closely related to the 
institution or group of institutions surveyed, the last four 
more general in nature. Many of these are mentioned in 
the qualitative evaluations received from the one hundred 
and sixty individuals whose replies have been summarized 
earlier in the chapter. 


GENERAL INSTITUTIONAL IMPROVEMENT. In many cases, of 
course, improvements in plant, equipment, library, curric- 
ulum, and student relations have resulted from surveys. 
For the most part these are measurable and have been 
included in the earlier sections of this chapter. Often, how- 
ever, a survey has changed the whole morale of the faculty 
and stimulated its interest in the broader educational prob- 
lems of the institution in a way that is impossible of meas- 
urement. This stimulation of faculty study and progress 
has been one of the most important results of surveys in 
many institutions. 

Of course, some of the surveys have caused more irrita- 
tion than inspiration. Even this irritation, however, has 
often had permanent beneficial effects on a faculty, causing 
them to think in broader and more scientific terms and to 
see their own problems and those of the institution in their 
wider implications. It is believed that the Virginia college 
president is wrong who wrote to the author, “I believe that 


22 See for example, the evaluation of the Iowa survey (#211) by President 
Jessup, p.200. 
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you owe our college a vote of thanks for not making any 
surveys!” Properly made, a survey should raise the whole 
educational morale of an institution. Evidence is not lack- 
ing that this frequently has happened. Where self-surveys 
have been made, the educative effects upon the members 
of the faculties participating in them have been particu- 
larly marked and usually beneficial. 


In some cases the faculty members have been helped 
to a better knowledge of students through the agencies 
of tests and other devices used in surveys and to the use 
of better instructional methods as a result.?° An entirely 
new attitude of mind on the part of the faculty of the 
University of Louisville as a result of the survey of that 
institution 1s reported by President Kent, while the 
stimulation of faculty interest, the development of a 
spirit of cooperation, and an interest in university prob- 
lems outside of their own subject matter fields 1s simi- 
larly credited by President Coffman to the University of 
Minnesota survey. 


GENERAL SUPPORT TO PROGRAMS OF IMPROVEMENT. Often a 
survey has given the administration the additional support 
necessary to carry through a program of development with 
a board of trustees, legislature, or other controlling body 
even though it may already have formulated and begun to 
support some of the recommendations of the survey. This 
value, for example, has been commented upon in such en- 
tirely dissimilar surveys as that of the Lutheran colleges 
(#154), the library survey (#175), and the state survey of 
Utah (#245). In others, of which the Florida survey (#207) 
is an example, the formulation of a general program for 
public education has grown very considerably from sug- 
gestions contained by the survey. The general publicity 
value of surveys in securing support, financial and other- 
23 Thus Dr. Furst said, “In clearing away obstructions and opening the way 

for good teaching, few implements have proved themselves more useful than 


the educational survey.” (“Educational Surveys,” Columbia University Quar- 
terly, January 1918, XX, p.go.) 
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wise, from the institution’s constituency can seldom be 
estimated, although in many cases it is known to be great. 
Even when none of the specific recommendations have 
been carried out, a survey has served a useful ultimate 
purpose in educating the supporting constituency. Com- 
ments on this phase in connection with the first engineering 
survey (#127) and that of the colleges of the Church of the 
Brethren (#151) are particularly illuminating. 


EDUCATIONAL STOCK-TAKING. It is as important for the col- 
lege administrator to know where he stands and in what 
direction he should travel in things educational as it is for 
the business man in things commercial. Each requires ex- 
pert and impartial evaluation. Surveys of higher education 
have helped to eliminate educational waste on the financial 
side as well as on the administrative and instructional 
sides. ?4 


STIMULUS FOR SELF-ANALYSIS. Frequently surveys have re- 
vealed the need for constant self-analysis on the part of the 
institutions surveyed if their progress is to be continuous. 
This was pointed out as one of the important results of the 
extensive national survey of the Lutheran colleges (#154). 

In some cases permanent research departments, or survey 
committees, have been set up. Some of the techniques of 
analysis of class size, teaching load, room utilization, etc., 
which once were little known and were developed in the 
early surveys as important new contributions to method 
have become so well understood that they can easily be 
applied by members of the local staff. Some colleges have 
taken over such aspects of survey work as a normal part of 
the routine of administration. For instance, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has created a permanent 


24 This result has been specially stressed, for example, in the case of the survey 
of Methodist institutions in Kentucky (#215), of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College (#320), of the University of Chicago (#355), and in 
the case of a more general study like that of the education of American 
ministers (#135). 
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committee on introspection and a permanent director of 
research for educational processes. The University of Pitts- 
burgh has established a division of research in higher edu- 
cation. 

It is not claimed, of course, that surveys have been solely 
responsible for the development of more specific research 
in higher educational administration, but they have been 
one powerful factor, perhaps the most powerful one. A 
perusal of the brief reports of unprinted surveys in the 
latter part of Appendix VII will reveal not far from a hun- 
dred institutions which report various types of self-surveys 
completed, in progress, or in immediate prospect, both con- 
tinuous and special. The stimulus for most of these has 
unquestionably come from general surveys. 


INFORMATION BEFORE LEGISLATION. More and more a sys- 
tematic survey, preferably by external agencies, is coming 
to be looked upon by legislative bodies as a desirable pre- 
liminary to important legislative action, especially in con- 
fronting the complicated relations of groups of state insti- 
tutions. This statement is also true of the legislative or 
advisory bodies of groups of denominational colleges and 
of the trustees of individual institutions. That various legis- 
lative bodies have frequently allowed the recommendations 
of surveys to go unheeded or to be only partially carried 
out does not change the essential fact. As statements of 
principles and general programs of future development sur- 
vey reports have had distinct educational value even when 
their immediate recommendations have been disregarded. ”° 
At the same time, it must not be forgotten that in some in- 
stances groups of state legislators have undoubtedly in- 
voked educational surveys in the hope of easing local or 
regional political pressures. Upon occasion also it may be 
true that taxpayers associations or similar bodies have 
urged surveys in the process of gaining their own ends. The 
motives, seldom simple, that lie behind the initiating of a 


25 This value of surveys of higher education was pointed out as early as 1915 by 
Dr. Capen. (Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1915, I, p.133). 
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survey are capable of complete demonstration in compara- 
tively few instances. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SCIENCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. Per- 
haps the most important general result of surveys of higher 
education is a contribution to the development of the sci- 
ence of higher education. The influence of the whole scien- 
tific movement on the development of surveys has been 
pointed out in Chapter II. Surveys in turn themselves have 
contributed powerfully to a formulation of scientific prin- 
ciples of organization, administration, and management of 
colleges and universities. Contributions have been made in 
a variety of fields, but especially in those of finance, busi- 
ness management, cost analysis, working loads and work- 
ing conditions for both faculty and students, construction 
of curricula, definition of functions, delineation of respon- 
sibilities, etc. 

The survey has devised methods of measuring, record- 
ing, and objectively evaluating the effects of a number of 
processes which formerly rested only upon opinion and 
judgment. In many cases it has modified them profoundly. 
It has contributed materially to techniques and methods of 
research in certain areas and at the same time has revealed 
how little is actually known in certain other areas, such as 
supervision, instruction, personnel relations, student guid- 
ance and welfare. It has therefore stimulated research in 
these relatively uncultivated fields. As expressed by Presi- 
dent Coffman in his evaluation of the results of the survey 
of the University of Minnesota (#316), “It has made re- 
spectable, to some extent at least, the scientific study of 
problems in the field of higher education.” 

In recent years there has been a tendency to develop in 
our universities systematic study of the organization and 
administration of higher education, either in regular class- 
room courses or in special institutes like that organized at 
the University of Chicago. Survey reports have provided 
some of the most useful source material for the construc- 
tion of such courses as well as laboratory material for the 
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students enrolled in them. In at least two cases, also, they 
have been used as basic material for textbooks on college 
administration. ?°® 


PIONEER WORK IN A FIELD. Even though lacking many of 
the elements of completely developed scientific reports, 
many of the surveys have done pioneer work in defining a 
field. They have challenged and stimulated the interest and 
efforts of groups of educators.” This pioneer work has re- 
sulted in the formulation of certain general principles, espe- 
cially with reference to state policies in higher education, 
a type of value that has been well stated by Dr. Zook:?® 


Aside from the specific value which a survey may be to the higher 
institutions themselves, such a study provides an excellent avenue for 
the survey commission to formulate sound educational philosophy, not 
as a general proposition but as face to face with practical and concrete 
difficulties. It is confidently believed that in no other connection will 
there be found such wealth of discussion concerning state educational 
policy relative to higher education. Indeed, it seems safe and appro- 
priate to state that the influence of the Bureau in this direction has 
been greater than that of any other agency or perhaps all other agencies 
combined. 


COORDINATION OF EFFORTS, STATE AND NATIONAL. The sur- 
veys of groups of denominational institutions have helped 
church boards of education to see their problems in their 


26 The books on College Organization and . Administration (#153) and The 
Liberal Arts College (#157) by F.W.Reeves and his associates, while spoken 
of in this volume as “surveys” are in reality textbooks upon college and 
university administration based largely upon generalizations from the indi- 
vidual reports for the various colleges included in the Disciples and Methodist 
surveys respectively. 

27 Among the many studies of this type may be mentioned McDowell’s study 
of the junior college (#110), R.L. Kelly’s study of theological education (#133), 
Mann’s study of engineering education (#127), F.J.Kelly’s study of the arts 
college (#101), Chamberlain and Meece’s effort to rank the states on certain 
measures of performance in higher education (#106), Brown’s study of the 
Illinois colleges (#209), or the studies of extension and correspondence study 
methods (#187, 188, 189, 190), education by radio (#192), and university 
instructional methods (#197). 

28 G.F.Zook, “The Bureau of Education and Higher Education,” School Life 
(May oy IX, p.201. 
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national scope and to coordinate their efforts for better 
educational service. This result is mentioned in most of the 
evaluations of the denominational surveys (#150-158) and 
is particularly stressed in the case of the Lutheran study 
(#154).29 A similar effect is noted in the case of some of the 
professional surveys, especially when there has been some 
organized national agency, such as the American Medical 
Association, to give effect to the findings and conclusions 
of the survey. Even when the immediate effects seem to be 
slight and recommendations for coordination have been 
ignored, the cumulative educational value of the findings 
have sometimes had their effect in ultimate coordination 
years afterward, as pointed out in the case of the survey of 
the colleges of the Church of the Brethren (#151). 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL VALUE. The influence of a survey is 
not all local, nor direct. Thousands of individuals have 
read survey reports beside those for whom they were pri- 
marily intended, in states and institutions far removed 
from the original location. They have received and put into 
operation many suggestions for the revision of policies and 
practices. The Carnegie report on California (#205) has 
had slight direct immediate effect in the state, but it has 
been widely discussed in other parts of the country and 
undoubtedly will profoundly influence curriculum planning 
and organization, especially at the junior college level, in 
states far removed from the Pacific Coast. 

In many cases, too, even in the state where a survey was 
made, although apparently of little immediate effect, it has 
been of general educational value in stimulating a deeper 
public interest in problems of higher education and in set- 
ting up a general ideal toward which to work over a period 
of years. 

Surveys have promoted a general interest in higher edu- 
cation and often increased interest on the part of the public 
in specific institutions. Sometimes, of course, they have 


29 See evaluation by Gould Wickey in Christian Education (December, 1935), 
XIX, pp.141-42. 
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served chiefly to cause annoyance. On the whole, however, 
it is believed that they have been far more than a source of 
irritation. The registrar of the University of Washington, 
in his evaluation of the Washington survey of higher edu- 
cation (#248) points to the “spiritual results of the survey” 
which have survived the “‘years of turmoil and depression.” 


V. CONCLUSION 


The evidence that has been presented in this chapter is a 
justification of the survey movement in higher education. 
Granting that some of the surveys have been crude and 
amateurish, that some have been more harmful than help- 
ful, that the methods of many are open to question, never- 
theless the total showing for such a relatively new and 
complex instrument is noteworthy. The survey movement 
certainly could not have survived twenty-five years in this 
field had it not made substantial and significant contribu- 
tions to the betterment of higher education. Undoubtedly 
it has had its faults, but fundamentally it 1s sound and 
capable of gradual refinement and improvement as a result 
of experience. 

How can surveys of higher education be further im- 
proved, in technique, in presentation, in methods, in areas 
covered, as they attack and attempt to solve the problems 
which will still challenge American college and university 
education in the next decade? An answer to this ques- 
tion, based upon the results of the present study, forms 
the subject matter of the concluding chapter of this vol- 
ume. Before presenting it, however, a brief chapter will be 
devoted to the selection and characteristics of a group of 
thirty outstanding surveys. 
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THIRTY OUTSTANDING SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


ie this chapter the results of a selection of thirty out- 
standing surveys by a group of men most experienced in 
the field of higher educational surveys is presented and 
analyzed. 


I. SELECTION OF THIRTY OUTSTANDING SURVEYS 


InrRopucTorRY. The entire list of 230 surveys discussed in 
this volume is too extensive for common use. Many of the 
reports are relatively inaccessible, even in the larger l1- 
braries of the country. Many, too, are of very little sig- 
nificance for the survey movement as a whole, although 
they should be included for reference in the present treat- 
ment. It seemed desirable, therefore, to select a much 
smaller group of outstanding surveys in the field. 


Before describing the method of compilation and pre- 
senting and discussing the list of thirty reports which 
have been selected as “‘outstanding’’, a word of caution 
is in order lest the list be misused and unjustified claims 
made for it on the part of those who do not understand 
what it purports to be. It is not claimed to be a list of the 
thirty “best” surveys, nor of the thirty “most influen- 
tial” or “‘most successful” surveys. The request made of 
the men who were asked to aid in its selection was more 
modest; it was carefully phrased in the following lan- 
guage: 

It is desired to secure the considered judgments of a small group of 
men with considerable experience in the field of higher educational sur- 
veys as to the most outstanding surveys in this field. By “outstanding 
surveys” is meant those that have been conspicuous for method, sig- 
nificant in their influence, and important in their contribution to the 
science of higher education in the United States—those that would be 
most valuable to recommend to university and college administrators 
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and to other students of higher education who wish to study a limited 
selection of the most significant literature in this field. 


It is, then, just this and nothing more: The composite 
judgment of a small group of experienced men as to thirty 
outstanding surveys in the field of higher education. 


COMPILATION OF THE LIST. To each of the thirty-six men 
most experienced in the higher educational survey field, as 
given in Chapter V, was sent the preliminary list of 2161 
surveys with the request that he select on the basis outlined 
ten in each of the three groups—national, state, and insti- 
tutional. Replies were received from thirty-one individuals. 
Three stated their inability to make the desired choice. 
Twenty-eight complied with the request and contributed 
to the selection of the final list.? 

The thirty outstanding surveys as selected by the 
method described, and the number out of 28 judges voting 
for each, follows: 


National 
130 Medical Education (Carnegie) 21 
103 Land-Grant Colleges 19 
111 The Junior College (Koos) 18 
157 Methodist Colleges Is 
194 College Athletics (Carnegie) 15 


128 Engineering Education (S.P.E.E.) 14 


1 The following surveys were not included in this preliminary list and so were 
not considered by the judges: #182, 183, 184, 187, 188, 189, 251, 323, 324, 3745 
414, 535, 536, 537. 

The cooperation of the following men is gratefully acknowledged: (In most 
cases each man selected thirty surveys as requested. Where less than this 
number was chosen, the actual number is given in parentheses following the 
name): Lloyd E. Blauch, B. Warren Brown (21), Doak S. Campbell, Samuel P. 
Capen, Leo M. Chamberlain, Lotus D. Coffman (23), William J. Cooper, 
Walter C. Eells, Edward S. Evenden, E.O.Griffenhagen (22), Walton C. John 
(27), Charles H. Judd (26), Fred J. Kelly, Robert L. Kelly (19), Arthur J. 
Klein, Parke R. Kolbe (27), Leonard V. Koos, Frank L. McVey (26), Charles 
R. Mann (io), Francis P. O’Brien (26), Floyd B. O’Rear, William M. Proctor, 
Floyd W. Reeves, J. Dale Russell, Jesse B. Sears, George D. Strayer, George 
A. Works, George F. Zook (25). 
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107 North Central Study i 
408 Modern Language Study II 
154 United Luthern Colleges 10 
405 Education of Teachers ite 
State 
205 California (Carnegie) 20 
O74.) Oregon, (U.5.0.)3.) 20 
241 Texas (Works) 20 
211 lIowa (U.S.B.E.) 16 
208 Georgia (Works) 13 
210 Indiana (Reeves) ie: 
225 Missouri (Carnegie) 12 
230 North Carolina (Works) i2 
221 Massachusetts (U.S.B.E.) IO 
237 Pennsylvania (Carnegie) 10 
O13 Kansas (W:5.B.E.) 9 
Separate Institutions 
355 University of Chicago 26 
316 University of Minnesota 20 
359 Liberal College (Dartmouth) 19 
365 Higher Education in Cleveland 19 
367 University of Pennsylvania 18 
370 Brown University 18 
360 Rutgers University 17 
317. University of Nevada 9 
305 Modesto Junior College 8 


COMMENTS ON THE SELECTION. All but three of the surveys 
represent the choice of at least a third of the judges. Eight- 
een represent an agreement of half or more of them. Nine 
were selected by at least a two-thirds majority. 


Some of the judges expressed doubt of their ability to 
make a valid selection owing to lack of familiarity with 
the entire field. To the writer, this hardly seems a valid 
objection. Probably no one but the writer has examined 
all of these reports. No other individual probably ever 
will. What was expected was a choice among the surveys 
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which were outstanding—not necessarily the best—and 
these would be those which were most familiar to the 
judges. If the choice had been left to chance, a majority 
of the judges would not have agreed on any. The striking 
extent of agreement in choices is perhaps the best evi- 
dence of the validity of the judgments, even though 
some of the judges were conscious of their own limita- 
tions.° 

Judgments, however, were by no means unanimous. 
No less than gg other reports received from one to nine 
votes each, fifty-two of them three or more votes.* Some 
of these, especially those with seven, eight, or nine votes 
might easily have been included. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THIRTY 
OUTSTANDING SURVEYS 


This group of thirty surveys is representative from a vari- 
ety of viewpoints. Their dates of publication range over 
almost the entire field, from the Carnegie medical report 
in 1910 (#130) to the incompleted North Central study of 
1934 (#107). Five appeared in 1920 or earlier years. One of 


3 


4 


Another measure of the validity of individual judgments is afforded by com- 
paring the choices of each judge with the composite judgment of the group. 
From this standpoint the “best”’ judge agreed to the extent of 77 per cent with 
the group judgment; and the next best, 70 per cent. Thirteen agreed between 
60 and 70 per cent, nine between 50 and 60 per cent, and only four as low as 
between 4o and §0 per cent. 

9 votes: #IOI, 192, 404, 410. 

8 votes: #207, 227. 

7 votes: #136, 153, 249, 321, 352. 

6 votes: #108, 135, 175, 203, 302, 411, 513. 

5 votes: #125, 131, 303. 

4 votes: #126, 191, 201, 248, 322, 351, 362, 504, 514. 

3 votes: #105, 127, 129, 177, 187, 218, 224, 243, 245, 301, 306, 311, 319, 320, 
364, 371, 372; 409, 509, 519, 526, 530. 

Votes for some of the surveys dealing only in part with higher education 
(#400, 500, 600) probably were based in part on a misunderstanding of instruc- 
tions. Some of these undoubtedly are outstanding, but not particularly out- 
standing in the field of higher education. 
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the judges expressed the opinion that “‘some of the old and 
scientifically inadequate ones have been very influential; 
some of the excellent recent ones haven’t had time to be 
very influential.” It is worth noting, however, that eight of 
the thirty appeared in 1932, 1933, or 1934. The recent 
(1933) University of Chicago survey (#355) received a 
greater number of votes than any other; only two of the 
judges failed to include it in their lists. 

The national surveys are well distributed as to type of 
institutions and areas represented, all four sub-groups— 
general, professional, denominational, and special phases— 
being found. They include land-grant colleges, teacher- 
training institutions, junior colleges, professional and tech- 
nical schools, denominational colleges, curriculum analysis, 
and athletic conditions. The public institutions are repre- 
-sented in the individual surveys by one of the largest of 
the state universities, one of the smallest, and a public 
junior college; the privately controlled institutions include 
both colleges and universities. 

The principal survey agencies are also well represented. 
The list includes surveys by the United States Office of 
Education on national, state, and institutional bases, the 
last category covering both publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions; studies by the Carnegie Foundation, 
both national (professional) and state; those by Teachers 
College of Columbia University, and by individuals, more 
recently of the University of Chicago but earlier repre- 
senting the University of Kentucky and Cornell Univer- 
sity. Three may be classified as self-surveys; Minnesota 
(#316), Chicago (#355), and Dartmouth (#359). With re- 
spect to staff, twenty-seven of the thirty surveys were 
directed by men in the group of 41 most experienced sur- 
veyors given in Chapter V.5 

For the twenty-eight reports for which cost data have 


5 Names (and number of surveys for those credited with the direction of more 
than one): Zook (4), Capen (3), Klein (3), Reeves (3), Works (3), Learned (2), 
Coffman, Cooper, Flexner, F.J.Kelly, Koos, Leonard, Sears, Suzzallo, Wick- 
enden. 
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been secured, the total costs reported were $1,538,637, or 
an average a almost $55,000 each, varying from $3,250 to 
$242,000. Nine of the thirteen surveys which have cost 
over $50,000 each, as reported in Chapter V, are included 
in the list. The reported cost for the thirty is over half of 
the total cost for the entire group of 230 published surveys. 
While cost does not necessarily make a study outstanding, 
it has been an important element. Only one of the out- 
standing national surveys cost less than $20,000; three of 
the state surveys and two of individual institutions cost 
more. 

All of the eight techniques of gathering information dis- 
cussed in Chapter V will be found illustrated in the thirty 
reports, most of them many times. They also make use of 
most of the methods of analysis and presentation con- 
sidered in Chapter VI. As to comprehensiveness of treat- 
ment, 24 of the 28 surveys for which analysis was possible 
(excluding #237, 405), are “comprehensive,” three are 
““moderate’’ in scope, and only one is “specialized,” using 
those terms as defined in Chapter VI. The only volume 
that is distinctly specialized 1s the Carnegie study of col- 
lege athletics (#194). 

When the degree of success of the specific recommenda- 
tions is considered, there is little difference from the results 
found for the s0 surveys for which this method was used in 
Chapter VII. For the ten outstanding surveys included in 
that group the precentage of success, defined as in Chapter 
VII, varies from 76 per cent to 22 per cent. From this 
standpoint one may be classified as very successful, five 
moderately successful, three somewhat successful, and one 
only slightly successful, results which do not differ materi- 
ally from the proportionate distribution of the 50 reports 
considered in Chapter VII. When evaluated qualitatively, 
however, there is a striking difference. Thirteen of the re- 
ports are rated as very successful, thirteen more as mod- 
erately successful, and only one as having little or no 
success. © 


6 Qualitative evaluations were not secured for three reports: #241, 405, 408. 
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It is evident that this group of thirty outstanding reports 
is fully representative of the survey literature of higher 
education. 


CHAP ER a 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


HE ideal survey of higher education has never been 

made—and never will be. The survey can never be 
standardized, or reduced to set rules and formulas, for the 
simple reason that no two surveys ever deal with identical 
situations, conditions, and problems. Each survey under- 
taken constitutes a new and challenging situation or group 
of problems for solution. Important lessons, however, can 
be learned from the surveys analyzed in this volume that 
will point the way toward better surveys in the future. The 
experience of leaders in the field also offers suggestions for 
the improvement of such surveys. In the present chapter 
are presented, first, 56 concrete suggestions, largely on 
matters of techniques, growing out of the author’s own 
analysis of the survey reports. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion based, largely but not exclusively, upon the sug- 
gestions of twenty-nine men experienced in surveys of 
higher education who were asked to indicate probable 
future trends in the field during the next decade. 


I. SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF TECHNIQUES 


The suggestions for the improvement of the educational 
survey which follow have grown out of the examination of 
the materials for this volume. Few are new; some are more 
important than others; many may appear to be elementary 
and banal. Of them, there is scarcely one that has not 
been ignored more or less frequently in the survey reports 
examined. The suggestions’ are set forth under six classifi- 
cations. 


A. General Organization 


1. Great care should be used in the selection of the 
agency to make a survey. A reputation for com- 
petence and integrity is essential. 
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The highest importance should be attached to se- 
curing educational statesmen as survey directors. 
Cordial cooperation on the part of those surveyed 
should be secured if possible. Local committees are 
often desirable aids in securing such cooperation. 
Where a limited number of institutions is selected 
for study as representative of a larger group, par- 
ticular attention should be given to the question 
whether they constitute a valid sample of the en- 
tire group. Consideration should include matters 
of location, size, control, type, student body, finan- 
cial support, etc. 


. A survey should be a constructive, helpful study, 


not an “investigation.” 

A survey should be a scientific study, but it should 
not be devoid of all elements of personal evalua- 
tion and interpretation. It should be a judicious 
and intelligent mixture of quantitative measure- 
ment and of educational judgment. In only the 
rarest cases, if at all, should it be a consensus of 
opinion. ! 


B. Techniques of Gathering Information 


i 


11. 


11. 


tv 


The methods of work should be devised or adapted 
to fit the particular survey problem in hand. 

A variety of methods should be used for gathering 
information, whenever possible, rather than plac- 
ing exclusive dependence upon one or two. 
Particular care should be taken to insure the ac- 
curacy, impartiality, objectivity, and representa- 
tive nature of the data gathered. 

Whenever possible, definite efforts should be made 
to establish the reliability of the data used—by 


1 The point of view taken in one of the national library surveys is not com- 
mendable as a general survey policy; “Criticism and evaluation have been 
studiously avoided, and no statement that is made in the report should be 
taken as either representing or reflecting, to the slightest extent, the opinions 
or views of anyone connected with the survey.” (#409, I, pp.10-11). 
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independent scoring on the part of two or more 
judges when score cards are used, by investigating 
the reliability coefficients of tests employed, by 
checking questionnaire returns against catalog 
statements or institutional records, etc. 


. Personal visitation is of fundamental importance 


in securing the right perspective and atmosphere 
for reliably interpreting the objective and imper- 
sonal data obtained by other methods, and for 
establishing contacts that are likely to make the 
survey results more valuable and effective. Long- 
range absentee surveying 1s not recommended. 
When existing data are used, particular care should 
be taken to see that they are applicable to the 
problems under consideration, that the units in 
which they are expressed are clearly defined, and 
that the original method and purpose of gathering 
them is not open to question. 

When questionnaires are used, special attention 
should be given to their construction, to the selec- 
tion of those to whom they are to be distributed, 
to the method of distribution, to possible follow-up 
methods, and to methods of tabulation and analy- 
sis. For large masses of data, consideration should 
be given in advance to the possible advantages of 
machine tabulation. 

If standard tests are to be used, special attention 
should be given to their choice, to the selection of 
those to be tested, to the conditions under which 
the tests are administered, and to scoring, check- 
ing, and analyzing the results. 

If extensive consideration is to be given to the 
adequacy of a college plant, detailed score cards 
should be used, preferably by two or more judges 
working independently. 


. Greater use should be made of objective measuring 


devices, such as score cards, rating scales, and 
standard tests. In some cases greater refinement of 
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existing instruments is needed; in others new tech- 
niques should be devised for the more exact evalu- 
ation of phases of higher education to which satis- 
factory quantitative measurement has not yet 
been applied. 

Ample time should be allowed to do thorough 
work. Whenever possible, the setting of inflexible 
time limits at the inauguration of a survey should 


be avoided. 


C. Ihe Introduction to the Report 


The introduction should contain concise but definite state- 
ments of the origin, scope, and method of the survey. It 
should include at least the following features: 


1. 


111. 


iV. 


Vill. 


. The occasion for the survey, including a clear 


statement of the sponsoring body or bodies and 
the agency undertaking the study. Frequently ex- 
tracts from pertinent official documents or cor- 
respondence should be given. 

The names of the members of the staff, with their 
institutional connections, and the staff organiza- 
tion. 

Personal responsibility of the different individuals 
connected with the survey for the field work and 
for the authorship of the final report. 

A statement of the costs of the survey and the 
source of the funds. Complete statements of costs 
are seldom possible at the time of publication. 


. A statement of the important dates in connection 


with the origin and progress of the survey. 


. Specific information on the methods and _ tech- 


niques used in the survey. 


. Specific information on the authenticity of the 


data used. 
A statement of methods used for checking the in- 
formation before presentation of the final report. 
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A clear statement of the problem or problems to 
be studied in the survey, often best made in the 
form of specific questions. 


. Astatement of the limitations, if any, under which 


the survey was conducted—limitations of time, of 
cost, of content, of techniques. This should be 
made, not only for a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the survey on the part of those who use it, 
but as a matter of justice and protection to those 
who have conducted it. 


D. Techniques of Analysis 


i 


11. 


111. 
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Vi. 
_care should be exercised to see that institutions or 


A survey must have a firm basis of objective evi- 
dence which should be analyzed and interpreted 
with intelligence and discrimination. 

Better results are likely to be obtained where in- 
terpretations of data and resultant recommenda- 
tions represent the composite judgment of a group 
of competent individuals, than when dependence 
is placed upon the judgment of a single individual. 
When statistical techniques are used, adequate 
consideration should be given to the computation 
and presentation of such measures of concentra- 
tion, dispersion, reliability, and relationship as will 
make them statistically significant. 

Caution should be exercised in the use of means or 
medians, which are often deceptively simple, con- 
cealing variation, when the really significant find- 
ing of a survey may be to disclose and emphasize 
variations. Measures of concentration frequently 
conceal significant information rather then reveal 
ee 


. The use of the median is sometimes to be preferred 


to that of the mean, especially when a few abnor- 
mally large values distort the mean markedly from 
the “typical” situation. 

Whenever the comparative method 1s used, special 
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states selected can fairly be compared, and that 
comparable data are available for them. The final 
report should contain a clear justification of the 
selection used. 


E. Techniques of Presentation 
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The report, usually in preliminary form, should be 
presented to responsible officials for criticism and 
suggestion in advance of publication. The “poker 
face’ type of presentation of surveys is to be 
avoided. A survey should represent cooperation in 
a common cause, not pronouncements ex cathedra. 
The constructive recommendations of a survey 
should be easily and clearly discernible from the 
body of the report. Desirable means to this end 
include printing in distinctive type throughout the 
report, and summarizing in a single chapter or 
section, either at the beginning of the report or at 
its close. 

For quotation in the press and for similar purposes 
a compact but comprehensive, authoritative sum- 
mary of the report should be provided. 
Paragraph and topic headings should be freely 
used in addition to chapter titles to make the re- 
port more readable and convenient for reference. 


. The essential features of a survey report should be 


written in dignified but non-technical language. 
Technical matter should usually be placed in foot- 
notes or in appendices. 

The use of a series of specific questions as a basis or 
outline for a report tends to give it greater con- 
creteness, definiteness, and vividness, and is usu- 
ally to be commended. 

If the reports of a survey are issued in a series of 
bulletins, monographs, or journal articles, they 
should later be gathered into a single volume or 
volumes, continuously paged, for ready reference. 
The report should be substantially bound in paper 
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or cloth, and should be sewed rather than stapled 
when of any considerable size. 

ix. The author or survey agency should feel some re- 
sponsibility for the publication of the report, with 
due regard to the principles of good typography. 
In every case some one connected with the survey 
should be responsible for the approval of the proof 
sheets. 

x. The title page should always give (a) the title of 
the report, (b) the author or agency responsible for 
it, (c) the date of publication, (d) the place of pub- 
lication, and (e) the name of the publisher. A brief 
title is much to be preferred, with a sub-title if nec- 
essary. It is probably desirable that the word “‘sur- 
vey” usually occur as a part of the title or sub- 
title. 

xi. When questionnaire results are reported, the infor- 
mation given should include the following: (a) con- 
struction of the questionnaire blank, (b) a copy of 
the letter of transmittal, if not distributed per- 
sonally, (c) a copy of the blank used, (d) method 
of sampling adopted when an entire population is 
not covered, (e) number and percentage of replies 
received, (f) follow-up method used, if any, (g) ah 
discussion of the reliability and representative 
character of the returns, and (h) special infor- 
mation in particular cases which will aid the reader 
to make an intelligent appraisal of the process and 
results. 

xii. When standard tests are used, information should 
be given as to (a) the exact test and special form 
used, (b) the extent and nature of the sampling in- 
volved, (c) the conditions under which the tests 
were administered, scored, checked, and summa- 
rized, and (d) sufficient statistical constants to 
warrant an independent judgment of the signifi- 
cance of the results and differences found. 

xiii. Unusual care should be taken in devising con- 
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venient and compact summary tables for the body 
of the report, if and when the nature of the ma- 
terial indicates their use at all. Due attention 
should be given to material, shape, spacing, ar- 
rangement of columns and rows, relative emphasis, 
class intervals, and type in which they will be 
printed. More elaborate tables should be placed in 
the appendix for reference or in a supplementary 
report. The practice of relegating all tabular ma- 
terial to the appendix, however, is unfortunate and 
should be followed rarely, if ever. 

For presenting data in the text of reports, much 
greater use of graphic methods—charts, graphs, 
diagrams, and statistical maps—should be made 
than is found in most of the published reports. 
Normally a well-planned report is a combination 
of textual, tabular, and graphic material. 

Every report of as many as one hundred pages, and 
some even smaller, depending upon nature and 
form, should be provided with a table of contents, 
usually containing not only chapter titles but lists 
of tables and figures. 

Every report of as many as one hundred pages, and 
some even smaller, depending upon nature and 
form, should be provided with a carefully prepared 
index. 

Adequate consideration should be given to the 
number of copies to be printed, not only for im- 
mediate needs, but for possible or probable future 
demands, and to the conditions under which they 
are to be distributed. 

Adequate consideration should be given to pub- 
licity for a survey, in cases in which it is intended 
for public information, not only through the dis- 
tribution of the printed report, but by preliminary 
publicity, adequate summaries, public meetings, 
and other means. The agency or individual re- 
sponsible for making a report should also feel some 
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concern for the publicity connected with it, even 
if not directly responsible for it. 

xx. As a rule the publication and distribution of the 
final report of a survey should be carefully con- 
sidered at the initiation of the study and sufficient 
funds reserved for these purposes. 

xxi. Copies of all printed reports should be distributed 
to important educational libraries throughout the 
country—certainly to the sixteen listed in foot- 
note 20, page 151 of this volume. 


F. Checking up on results 


1. A definite provision for consultant service follow- 
ing the presentation of the survey report will often 
make its recommendations much more effective. 

11. Often a review or check-up on the recommenda- 
tions and general results of a survey should be 
made by the individual or agency responsible for 
making it one or two years or more, depending 
upon the nature and extent of the survey, after the 
original survey has been completed. 


We turn now to a consideration of more general matters as 
derived from the judgments of a group of outstanding men 
in the higher educational survey field. 


II. ANALYSIS OF JUDGMENTS OF EXPERIENCED 
SURVEYORS ON THE FUTURE OF SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


How AND FROM WHOM JUDGMENTS WERE SECURED. Each 
of the thirty-six men listed in Chapter V as most experi- 
enced in making surveys of higher education (pp.85-86) was 
asked to furnish a statement, for publication, preferably 
from 200 to 500 words, giving his “considered judgment of 
the probable and desirable future trends in the survey move- 
ment in the field of higher education during the next dec- 
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ade.’’ Replies were received from twenty-nine individuals,? 
who have been in responsible charge or have been staff 
members of half of the printed surveys of higher educa- 
tional analyzed in this study, including all types—national, 


state, 


and institutional—and including twenty-six of the 


thirty outstanding surveys, as reported in Chapter VIII.? 


2 For convenience these may be classified in four groups, as follows: 
A. Men in National Positions 


I, 
. Charles R. Mann, American Council on Education 
. Fred J. Kelly, U.S.Office of Education 

. Walton C. John, U.S.Office of Education 

. William S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation 


Nn fb WD 


George F. Zook, American Council on Education 


. Robert L. Kelly, Association of American Colleges 


B. University and College Presidents 


7s 


8. 


9. 
10. 


Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota 
Parke R. Kolbe, Drexel Institute 

Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky 


C. Professors of Education 


Tat 
12. 
a3. 
14. 
15s 
16. 
iy. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22; 
23. 
24. 
oa 


Charles R. Judd, University of Chicago 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago 
Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago 
John Dale Russell, University of Chicago 
George A. Works, University of Chicago 
William C. Bagley, Columbia University 
Edward S. Evenden, Columbia University 
Floyd B. O’Rear, Columbia University 
William M. Proctor, Stanford University 
Jesse B. Sears, Stanford University 

Doak S. Campbell, Peabody College 

Leo M. Chamberlain, University of Kentucky 
William J. Cooper, George Washington University 
Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State University 
Francis P. O’Brien, University of Kansas 


D. Miscellaneous 


26. 


27, 
28. 


Lura Beam, Specialist in Educational Research 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Secretary, Dental Curriculum Survey 
Warren Brown, Sociologist 


29. E.O.Griffenhagen, Specialist in Public Administration and Finance 
3 They have been connected with 29 of the 61 national surveys, 36 of the 51 
state surveys, 24 of the 49 surveys of individual institutions, and 26 of the 69 
surveys dealing only in part with higher education—a total of 115 of the 230 
printed surveys. In addition they are credited with responsible positions in 
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They should, therefore, be well qualified to express valu- 
able judgments regarding desirable future trends in the 
higher educational survey field. 


One of the men, Dr. Learned,* questions whether use- 
ful generalizations can be made about the survey move- 
ment in general, each situation being unique in itself. On 
the other hand, Dr. Sears considers the query “a real 
dare” and proceeds to accept it. Most of the men have 
made valuable and significant generalizations of one 
type or another out of their experience and philosophy 
of the survey movement in higher education. Their 
statements are given more fully in Appendix V. Here an 
effort is made to summarize them, with some supple- 
mentary material drawn from other sources, under the 
following topics: number of surveys, type, areas covered, 
staff, nature and scope, techniques, and subject matter. 


NUMBER OF SURVEYS. Opinions differ as to whether the 
number of surveys will increase or decrease in the future. 


Dr. Proctor feels that few of them have been worth 
what they cost, and that necessary economies resulting 
from the economic depression will cut down their num- 
ber materially. Dr. Russell, on the other hand, feels that 
the depression has been an incentive for further surveys 
and that the number is likely to increase. Dr. Sears sees 
a need for “vast amounts of surveying” before 1940. 
Others indicate or imply that the movement is not a 
passing fad or fancy, but a fundamentally sound one 
which is destined to endure and to play a permanent 
part in the improvement of higher education. 

In the period of economic and social readjustment 
through which we are passing, the institution is excep- 


connection with 45 of the 70 surveys reported in mimeographed form, and 82 
of the 278 existing only in manuscript. 

4 Where references to opinions of individuals are given in this section without 
citation, it is to be understood that reference should be made to the statements 
by these individuals printed in Appendix V. 
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tional which does not feel “stress and strain.” Undoubt- 
edly it will require a decade or more for many of our 
higher educational institutions and for higher education 
as a whole to adjust itself satisfactorily to the new con- 
ditions. The services of the expert educational diagnos- 
ticlan may be in greater demand than ever during this 


period. 


TYPES OF SURVEYS—SELF-SURVEYS. Whether the surveys 
of the future shall be “outside” or “‘inside’”’ surveys, 
whether they shall be self-surveys or surveys made by 
outside experts, ““Wise men from the East,” or whether 
they shall be some combination of these two forms is the 
question that has interested more of the group of twenty- 
nine men contributing to this symposium than any other 
single question connected with the surveys of the future. 


It will be recalled that the survey movement in higher 
education had its real beginning in a self-survey, that of 
Oberlin (#364), a quarter of a century ago, and that the 
most extensive recent survey, which has been selected as 
outstanding by more judges than any other, that of the 
University of Chicago (#355) 1 is alsoa self-survey. One of 
the latest and most extensive of the national surveys, 
that of engineering education (#128), may also be called 
a self-survey. In the whole group of printed surveys, 
however, only sixteen have been classified as self-sur- 
veys, although many others of this type are found in the 
mimeographed and typed reports listed in Appendix VII. 
Only seven per cent of the published reports have been 
self-surveys. Is this to be the prevailing type of the 
future? 

President McVey implies that such is to be the case 
since the results of outside surveys have been disap- 
pointing owing to the fact that outside surveyors “‘can- 
not see all the parts.’’ Dr. Evenden feels that the self- 
survey will “largely” be the survey of the future. Al- 
though others are not quite so strong in their expressions 
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of opinion, many feel that its use will become much more 
frequent than it has been, especially in the case of indi1- 
vidual institutions (Zook, F.J.Kelly, Coffman, Judd, 
Russell, Proctor, Blauch, Klein, Campbell, Chamber- 
lain). Chancellor Capen, Dr. Judd, and Dr. Klein call 
attention to the development of the knowledge of survey 
techniques which makes it possible for them to be used 
in local institutional studies. Even in the case of state 
surveys, President McVey evidently feels that the inside 
survey is preferable, although there is a strong feeling on 
the part of several men that there is and will be a place 
for outside surveys in this connection even if not for 
surveys of individual institutions (Learned, Coffman, 
Judd, Reeves, Works, Klein). That there will be an in- 
creasing demand for outside surveys on a regional or 
national basis seems to be the judgment of Chancellor 
Capen, Dr. Judd, Dr. Works, and Dr. Koos. Chancellor 
Capen and Dr. Koos imply, if they do not specifically 
state, that there will continue to be a very large place 
for the outside survey for local, state, and national 
studies and that a recognition of the need for such 
studies will result in funds being secured for carrying 
them out. Dr. Klein believes that outside surveys will 
become “‘less and less the fashion”, while Dr. Russell 
doubts if the self-survey will ever “replace the outside 
survey in higher education completely.” Several men 
feel that the outside survey will remain as an important 
instrument, but with marked change in emphasis and 
method (F.J.Kelly, John, R.L.Kelly, and implied by 
Mann, O’Rear, O’Brien, and Miss Beam). Dr.F.J. Kelly, 
Dr. Evenden, and Dr. Proctor feel that the self-survey 
should be a continuous study, at least in individual in- 
stitutions,®> and Dr. Blauch would make this true for 
state surveys as well. 


5 Compare the following statement from the Colorado State Teachers College 
self-survey: “A general survey is to be condemned because, before it is possible 
to put all of its recommendations into effect, most of them have become ancient 
history and should be replaced by something more modern. There is also the 
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President Kolbe makes the novel suggestion of a sys- 
tem of dual surveys in which “every survey which pre- 
sents the standpoint of the outsider ought to be accom- 
panied by a thorough survey made within the institution 
itself by its own members.” A way to accomplish some- 
thing of this result without quite such formality of 
method perhaps is involved in the suggestion made by 
several men for outside consultant and advisory service 
in connection with local detailed self-surveys (Learned, 
Proctor, Campbell, Klein). There is need for consult- 
ants, as Dr. Learned expresses 1t “‘who will stand by and 
see cher judgments proved by the results, rather than 
those who, from a position of safe ploniness will prepare 
a visionary scheme that 1s more or less inaccessible.” 

Possibly the outside survey, particularly the state sur- 
vey, has not been all that has been expected of it in some 
cases because the impossible has been expected. The 
legitimate field of the outside survey was well expressed 
in the early Carnegie survey of Vermont, as follows:° 


No outside group of men, however thoroughly they may study the 
educational problems of a state or of a region, can transform the school 
system. That must be done by the agency which is charged with the 
conduct and oversight of the schools themselves. The best that an out- 
side critic can do is to suggest the form of organization adapted to 
administer the school system and the general underlying principles 
upon which it should act. 


The value and at the same time the limitation of the 
self-survey were thus stated by Dr. Capen in 1920:7 


I pay my respects to self-surveys. I believe in them as heartily as 
President Burton. I think they have been, so far as I have followed the 


danger that recommendations grow stale with age and so lose what dynamic 
power they may have had. We are all of the conviction that every educational 
institution in the land is in dire need of a permanent survey committee, 
operating continuously, and composed of the flower of the faculty.”’ (#306, 
IV, p.15). 

6 #530, pp.5-6. 

7 S.P.Capen, “A National Survey of State Universities; How Should it be 
Undertaken?” National Association of State Universities, Transactions and 
Proceedings, XVIII, 1920, p.103. 
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results of them, almost uniformly beneficial. However, in the role of 
general critic which I have attempted briefly to assume, may I point 
out that self-surveys almost inevitably break down when the larger 
field of university policy is considered. It appears to be well nigh im- 
possible for the officers of an institution, no matter how scientifically 
minded they may be, to divest themselves of partisanship in deter- 
mining the relation of their own institution to others. 


In the judgment of the writer there unquestionably will 
be an increasing use of the self-survey and of surveying 
techniques in continuous studies of institutional problems, 
but there will always be a place as well for the outside sur- 
vey. Each will supplement to the other. An occasional 
survey by outsiders is advantageous, because no institution 
is sufficient unto itself. In the case of the individual insti- 
tution, those most intimately associated with it are often 
blinded, by long-standing familiarity, to defects and needs 
that become evident to those outside. The detached point 
of view of the outsider is valuable. 

Perhaps the consultant and advisory service already 
suggested as supplementary to the detailed institutional 
self-survey will be the best general solution. This seems to 
have been particularly satisfactory in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming (#1275). For the state, regional, and 
national fields, however, it seems that “outside” surveys 
will always have great value, and will be called for in the 
coming decade as frequently as in the past.® 


AREAS TO BE COVERED BY SURVEYS. The making of further 
surveys on a national basis, similar to those of medical edu- 
cation and foreign languages, is stressed by Chancellor 
Capen as “unquestionably the most important type of 
survey” for the development of American education. He 
sees the “clear need for this type of inquiry on a large scale 


8 For further discussion of self-surveys see the following: W.B.Jones, yale 
Survey in Urban Universities,” Educational Record (January 1929), X, pp.SI- 
58; A.W.Anthony, “Self Study of a College,” Christian Education (October, 
1930), XIV, pp.21-25; and C.R.Mann, “Report of the Commission on Edu- 
cational Surveys,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin (March 1928), 
XIV, pp.128-37. 
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in the future” and believes that funds will be found for 
financing such studies. Somewhat the same type of survey 
is probably in the minds of those who speak of regional 
studies on larger than a state basis, to include such fields as 
graduate study, guidance, curricula, or adult education 
(Judd, Koos, Klein, O’Brien, Works). 


In the field of state surveys, Dr. Works, Dr. Koos, and 
Mr. Griffenhagen feel that there is still much to be done, 
especially to eliminate “overlapping of functions and 
wasteful competition”’ in types of service and in the very 
existence of institutions. They see the need for greater 
unity in state systems of education. 

Another feature stressed by a considerable number of 
men is that state surveys in the future, if they are to be 
real surveys of the entire state, cannot limit themselves 
to publicly controlled institutions, but must include 
privately controlled institutions as well. After all, so- 
called private colleges in most cases are really public in- 
stitutions carried on as non-profit corporations operated 
for public benefit and must be included in any compre- 
hensive survey of the higher educational needs and facil- 
ities of a state. In only a few cases have all the higher 
educational institutions of a state been adequately in- 
cluded in a state survey in the past.® The importance of 
such inclusion in state surveys is brought out by Dr. 
Judd, Dr. Reeves, Dr. Works, and Dr. O’Rear. More 
general surveys of state governments, to include a con- 
sideration of education as a whole at all levels, 1s sug- 
gested by Dr. Reeves and Mr. Griffenhagen. This inclu- 
sive view raises prominently the question of cooperation 
between both public and private institutions within a 
State. 


sTAFF. Only a few of the replies under consideration give 
specific attention to the probable character of the surveyor 


9 Such coordinate inclusion of public and private institutions was a noteworthy 
feature of the Maine survey (#218) and of the earlier Tennessee survey (#239). 
The lack of such data was stated in the Texas survey (#241, VI, p.4). 
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of the future, but those who do (F.J.Kelly, R.L. Kelly, 
Coffman), are positive in their conviction that the need 1s 
for educational statesmen rather than for educational stat- 
isticlans and technicians. 


President Coffman is sure that we have “passed the 
day when the efficiency expert will be exalted as a sur- 
veyor” and that the educational philosopher and states- 
man, if there be such, will be in great demand. Dr.R.L. 
Kelly feels that the surveys of the future will call for men 
of ripe experience, with a keen appreciation of the subtle 
values of the educational process, seasoned educators 
thoroughly sympathetic with the values for which an 
institution stands. That such men may more frequently 
be useful in the future as consultants rather than as sur- 
vey directors is implied in the statements of several men 
(Learned, Proctor, Campbell, Klein). 


NATURE AND SCOPE. Some surveys have investigated the 
obvious; some have been too meticulous; some have been 
mechanical and lifeless. What is the composite Judgment 
of experienced surveyors as to the desirable nature and 
scope of surveys of the future? 


For one thing, according to Dr. Learned, there will be 
“less of the idealized picture presented in the average 
survey where everything is corrected” and much greater 
emphasis on surveys of restricted fields. Specialization 
and selection will take the place of the shot-gun study 
which is set off with the purpose of bringing down all 
game within reach. In the judgment of Dr. Judd institu- 
tions will tend to conduct special surveys dealing with 
particular phases of organization. Dr. Proctor feels such 
a process is desirable because it is easier to achieve re- 
sults along one front at a time than along all fronts at the 
same time. There will be fewer of the omnibus type of 
survey as represented by the Land-grant study (#103), 
more of the highly restricted type as exemplified by the 
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survey of the curriculum of dental schools (#126) or the 
Yale study of courses in transportation (#179). 


In the judgment of many of the men who consider this 
phase of the matter, the surveys of the future, although 
specialized, will not be so microscopic in character as many 
that have been made. They will deal less with floor space, 
class size, and teacher load; they will go deeper into funda- 
mentals and philosophy of the educational process; they 
will deal more with functions and processes, policies and 
programs, less with technicalities and the minutiae of or- 
ganization; they will attempt the evaluation of “imponder- 
ables” and analyses of the life, spirit, and atmosphere of an 
institution as well as of its plant and salary scale. They 
will tend to be qualitative rather than strictly numerical. 
Although they will still, of course, rest upon a basis of fact, 
they will not stop with the mere industrious compilation of 
data. They will give more attention to interpretation. At 
least such statements as these seem to represent the feeling 
of a considerable group (Zook, F.J. Kelly, R.L. Kelly, John, 
Capen, Coffman, Judd, Sears, Chamberlain, Brown). On 
the other hand, President Kolbe feels that too many sur- 
veys in recent years have leaned too heavily on the side of 
theory and that specific administrative problems, particu- 
larly those of institutional finance and budgetary ques- 
tions, deserve greater emphasis in the future. 

Surveys, too, should take a more forward-looking atti- 
tude. Some have done little more than report the existing 
status. The survey of the future needs the courage of the 
pioneer and the foresight of the prophet and statesman 
(John, Coffman, Miss Beam). 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TECHNIQUES. Although an ideal set of 
techniques for school surveys can never be achieved,!° 
many of the techniques used in surveys of higher education, 
as pointed out by Chancellor Capen, have now become 


10 Cf. L.P.Ayres, “A Survey of School Surveys,” Indiana University Bulletin, 
XIII, No.11, October 1915, p.174. 
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standard procedures and can be applied as a matter of 
administrative routine in any institution. There 1s still 
need, however, for the development of new techniques to 
measure and evaluate some of the more important but less 
tangible procedures and outcomes of college education. 
Techniques and standards are needed for the evaluation 
of guidance activities, instructional methods, curriculum 
organization and content, student activities, leadership, 
college atmosphere, libraries and laboratories, and of the 
success of the finished product, the alumni. There is a lack 
too, of methods of evaluating more satisfactorily processes 
sal their outcomes, with less emphasis on the measure- 
ment of the machinery. 


We need a more careful analysis of the problems to be 
studied and a rigid selection of the appropriate data for 
their solution, rather than “the habit of gathering all 
sorts of data in the hope that something of significance 
will show up.”’ (Mann). We need more of the selectivity 
exercised by the master painter who chooses only the 
features and details which are directly pertinent to the 
presentation of his thought on the canvas, rather than 
the conscientious photographer whose sensitive film re- 
produces the exact detail of everything in range of his 
lens. 

In the judgment of Dr.R.L.Kelly, longer and more 
intimate visits to institutions are necessary. Some of the 
surveys have been criticized because the men in charge 
spent only a day or two at an institution, a time hardly 
sufficient to secure the actual facts needed, but even less 
sufficient to acquire the intimate knowledge of the life 
of the institution which would enable them to interpret 
these facts in their true significance. 

Two men agree that we need more “educational con- 
ferences” on the part of educational statesmen, whose 
combined judgment as to the significance of material 
gathered will have greater validity (F.J.Kelly, R.L. 
Kelly; implied by others). 
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Three men stress the importance of the development 
of reliable and accurate data for inter-institutional com- 
parisons through some central statistical agency, rec- 
ognizing the inadequacy of much material that has been 
used in past surveys. (F.J.Kelly, Russell, Blauch). 

Surveys must, of course, be scientific in nature, but if 
they are to be really effective those in charge of them 
must not ignore the human element as well. They need 
a knowledge of psychology as well as of statistics 
(Brown). 


SUBJECT MATTER. No complete and detailed outline for a 
survey can be given, for the content will depend so much 
upon the particular problem or problems under considera- 
tion. In general, however, the comprehensive outline of 
topics given in Appendix VIII may serve as a convenient 
check list from which selection may be made. 


As already suggested, however, most of the men con- 
tributing to the symposium feel that surveys will deal 
more and more with special fields—what Proctor terms 
the “technique of the limited objective.” Some of the 
special fields or phases of education which they suggest 
as worthy of special consideration may be mentioned 
briefly. Apropos of national studies or regional studies 
transcending state boundaries, suggestions are made for 
a study of the junior college and the whole field of sec- 
ondary education (Coffman, Bagley, O’ Rear); of gradu- 
ate work (Judd); of guidance and personnel work (Judd, 
Koos, O’Rear, Proctor, Miss Beam); of the curriculum 
(Judd, Koos, Works, O’Brien); and of the use of leisure 
time (Oc Reams Cooper): 

Problems of organization within a state, especially of 
unification, coordination, and elimination of overlapping 
functions, are suggested by several. In surveys of sepa- 
rate institutions there are various suggestions for better 
evaluation of the instructional process, student person- 
nel results, and finance (Sears, O’Rear, Mann, and 
others). 
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CONCLUSION. Such is a composite of the views of outstand- 
ing men concerning desirable and probable trends in the 
future of higher educational surveying. A condensation of 
their individual statements will be given in Appendix VIII. 

In the judgment of the writer the question regarding 
surveys of higher education is no longer whether, but how— 
how thoroughly, how helpfully, how continuously shall 
such surveys be made? The type of survey, its nature and 
scope, its personnel and method, its techniques and instru- 
ments, may be modified and improved in accordance with 
better scientific standards, but the fundamental need for 
survey service will cease only when American democracy 
and American higher education have become static—when 
growth and change have stopped. This will not come to 
pass while our democracy endures. 

As already suggested, stress and strain in the field of 
higher education are likely to continue, if indeed they are 
not to be markedly accentuated, in the decade that lies 
ahead. The adjustment of local institutions, as well as state 
systems of education and specialized types of education on 
a regional or national basis, to such stress and strain will 
continue to call for the most skilful diagnosis and the most 
intelligent prescription that can be provided by the ablest 
educational statesmen the country affords. 

The present study has examined some 230 survey re- 
ports and has learned the nature of several hundred others. 
These reports reveal one central characteristic, namely, an 
attempt upon the part of the persons who prepared them 
to adapt them to the purpose in hand and to the group 
addressed. Some succeed in this attempt; others fail, from 
whatever point of view they are regarded. The best of 
these reports, however the term “‘best’’ is defined, have in 
common the quality of clarity of presentation. This char- 
acteristic quality exists in spite of very wide variety in 
origin, purpose, field, order and nature of material, method 
of presentation, and a hundred and one other matters. 
Indeed, the variations in purpose and effect among sur- 
veys, even in the same or closely related groups, have been 
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so marked as to make inescapable the conclusion that there 
is no single procedure or set of procedures that can be 
automatically adopted to guarantee the successful pre- 
sentation of any survey of higher education. 

In the present study one aim has been, not to provide a 
mould into which the materials of a survey could be 
poured, but to lay before the reader some of the principal 
means whereby both the best and the worst in educational 
surveying have been produced. Probably in no report have 
all the procedures here discussed been employed. This is 
as it should be. Those who conducted the 230 surveys 
tried, often skilfully, sometimes very unsuccessfully, to 
adapt their presentation to the purposes of their work, the 
circumstances encountered in it, and the group, large or 
small, which they hoped to reach through their final 
report. 

The survey is not an end 1n itself. It has been a means to 
the development of American higher education over the 
past quarter century. Its techniques, as they stand today, 
have been partly adapted from a number of related fields 
and partly devised to meet the particular needs of the 
craft. Many of those who are deemed competent to Judge 
look forward to a greater fruitfulness of the survey as an 
educational implement. The techniques now ready to the 
surveyor’s hand have never been so varied or so trust- 
worthy. But these techniques, however accurate, are 
doomed to failure unless due and wise selection from 
among them is made of those that will best serve the pur- 
poses and conditions imposed by the particular set of prob- 
lems in hand. 

This, however, is not all. Only when the data amassed 
have been adequately studied and wisely interpreted, and 
the resulting practical recommendations have been clearly 
and sympathetically presented, can a helpful survey report 
be prepared. After all is said, the best educational surveys 
are and will continue to be those which have most simply 
and courageously shown the way to the increase of human 
understanding and human happiness. 


APPENDIX I 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


TuIs is an index of all institutions which have been included in 
surveys of higher education as far as it has been possible to secure 
this information from the reports. The numbers by which the 
surveys are referred to correspond with those given in Appendix 
Vi. 

The arrangement of institutions is primarily alphabetical by 
states, with five subdivisions when they exist: universities and 
colleges, professional schools, teachers colleges (and normal 
schools), junior colleges, and negro institutions, following the 
classification of the United States Office of Education in its 
Educational Directory. . 

In cases in which an institution is referred to by different 
names, alternative forms sufficient for identification are given 
in parentheses. 

Appendix I contains the names of 1887 institutions. For sum- 
mary and discussion see Chapter III, pp.72-78. 


ALABAMA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Alabama College (State College 
for Women) 186, 409, 501 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
DODO 120) Ion Edi ules O39, 
192, 201, 409, 501 

Athens College for Young Women 
182, 801 

Alabama University 180 

Birmingham-Southern College 
136, 156, 180, 182, 408, 801 

Howard College 1023 

Judson College 408 

Spring Hill College 408 


University of Alabama 128, 130, 
131, 136, 180, 191, 192, 194, 201, 
408, SOI, 1027 

Woman’s College of Alabama 156, 
182, 186, 408, 801 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Alabama Girls’ Technical 
Institute 201 
Birmingham Medical College 130 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State Normal School, Daphne 201, 
S01, 1024 

State Normal School, Moundville 
201 
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State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Florence 176, 201, 408, 
sol 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Jacksonville 201, sor 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Livingston 201, 501 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Troy 176, 201, 501 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Alabama Central Female College 
rai 

Bethlehem College 112 

Marion Institute 111, 112 

St. Bernard College 408 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute for Negroes, 
Huntsville 109, 201, 501 

Barber College for Women 108 

Lomax Hannon Industrial College 
134 

Miles Memorial College 108, 109, 
134, 705 

Oakwood College 10g 

Payne University 134, 135 

Selma University 108, 109, 134 

State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute (Normal College, 
Institute for Negroes) 102, 103, 
109, 189, 201 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School) 109, 201, 501 

Stillman Institute 134 

Talladega College 108, 109, 134, 
402, 408, 1025 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute 108, 109, 134, 201, 
1026 


ALASKA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines 102, 103 
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ARIZONA 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

University of Arizona 128, 136, 
180, 183, 189, 191, 192, 194, 301, 
408, 409, 502, 1028 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Arizona Normal School, Tempe 
502 

Arizona State Teachers College 
(Normal School, Northern 
Arizona), Flagstaff 176, 408, 
502 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Gila Junior College 111, 112, 204 


Phoenix Junior College 111, 112, 
204 


ARKANSAS 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 112, 203 

Arkansas College 152, 182, 202 

College of the Ozarks 202 

Galloway College 186, 202 

Henderson-Brown College 182, 
202, 408 

Hendrix College (Hendrix- 
Henderson) 156, 182, 202, 408 

Little Rock College 202 

Ouachita College 186, 202 

Subiaco College 202 

University of Arkansas 102, 103, 
128, 130, 131, 136, 180, 189, 191, 
192, 202, 203, 302; 408; 409, 503, 
1031 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 130 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Arkansas State Teachers College 
(Normal College, Normal 
School), Conway 202, 203, 408, 


503, 1030 
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Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia 203 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Magnolia 112, 203 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Monticello 112, 203 

Arkansas Polytechnic College 
(Institute) 112, 203 

Central College 112, 202 

Crescent College 110, 202 

El Dorado Junior College 112 

John E. Brown College 112 

Jonesboro College 112 

Little Rock Junior College 112 

Mountain Home College (Baptist 
College) 112, 202 

Texarkana Junior College 112 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Agricultural, Mechanical, and 
Normal College (Normal 
School), Pine Bluff 102, 103, 
108,100, 112, 202,503 

Arkansas Baptist College 109, 134, 
402 

Arkansas Haygood Industrial 
College 705 

Dunbar Junior College 109 

Philander Smith College 109, 402, 
704 

Shorter College 108, 109, 134 


CALIFORNIA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


California Christian College 135, 
1$3, 1034 

Colleges of othe? Pacific: 197) 1182; 
408, 1035 

Dominican College 408 

Lar Verne: College, 1517/182,)' 708! 
1036 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
(Loyola College, St. Vincent 
School of Law) 136 
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Mills College 140, 184, 408, 409 

Mt. St. Mary’s College 204 

Occidental College 182, 350, 408 

Pacific Union College 135, 408, 
1005 

Pasadena College 135 

Pomona College 128, 140, 150, 
408, 409 

St. Mary’s College 136, 408, 1037 

Scripps College 140 

Stanford University (Leland 
Stanford Junior University) 
LORY 1 23) ¥3Oy1 315.1 90n1 755 hOO, 
193, 194, 408, 409, 1039 

University of California, Berkeley 
TOTO? U2 oy Loy GOVT SENT FE, 
136, 141, 175, 180, 183, 184, 187, 
188, 189, 191, 192, 194, 205, 304, 
408, 409, 413, 1040 

University of California at 
Los Angeles (Southern Branch 
of State University) 111, 192, 
205, 304, 408 

University of Redlands 182, 408, 
1041 

University of Santa Clara 128, 136 

University of Southern California 
IQS I2o QO, Aah, EBhs hale Td ¢ 
408, 409, 1042 

Whittier College 158, 182, 408, 
IOI! 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
VEE URE MES) 

California Institute of Technology 
180 

Bible College of Los Angeles 135 

California Medical College 130 

California State Nautical School 
205 

Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific 132 

College of Medical Evangelists 


131 
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College of Medicine and Surgery 
130 

College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Los Angeles 130 

College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, San Francisco 126, 
130 

Hahnemann Medical College of 
the Pacific 130 

Hastings College of Law 
(University of California) 136, 
180) 

Heald Technical School 129 

Lincoln University 136 

Los Angeles College of Osteopathy 
130 

Maclay College of Theology 132 

Pacific Coast University, Lincoln 
College of Law 136 

Pacific College of Osteopathy 130 

Pacific School of Religion 132, 133, 
135 

Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry 132, 135 

Phillips University 135 

Sacramento College of Law 136 

St. Ignatius College 136 

San Francisco Law School 136 

San Francisco Theological 
Seminary 132, 1339135 

Southwestern University 136, 1038 

University of the West, 
Los Angeles College of Law 136 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Humboldt State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Arcata 111, 
176, 189, 205 

State Teachers College, Chico 111, 
176, 205 

State Teachers College, Fresno 
III, 176, 205, 408 

State Teachers College, San Diego 
III, 176, 205, 408 

State Teachers College, San 
Francisco 205 
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State Teachers College, San Jose 
III, 176, 205, 408 

State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara I11, 205, 408 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Alhambra Junior College 
(Proposed) 601 

Antelope Valley Junior College 
204, 205 

A-to-Zed Junior College 111, 112 

Bakersfield Junior College (Kern 
County Junior College) 110, 
112, 204, 205, 1033 

Beulah College 204 

Brawley Junior College 112, 204, 
205 

California Concordia College 111 

California Polytechnic School 
(Institute) 112, 129, 204, 205 

Central Junior College (El Centro 
Junior College) 111, 112, 204, 
205 

Chaffey Junior College 111, 112, 
204, 205 

Citrus Junior College 110, 111, 
1127204, 20% 

Compton Junior College 112, 204, 
205 

Cumnock College 112 

Fresno Junior College 110, 111, 
112, 204, 605 

Fullerton Junior College 110, 111, 
I12, 204, 205, 408 

Girls Collegiate School 110 

Glendale Junior College 112, 204, 
205 

Golden Gate College 136 

Hollywood Junior College 110 

Holmby Junior College 204 

Imperial Junior College 110 

Inglewood Junior College 
(Proposed) 903 

Lassen Junior College 112, 204, 
205 
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Long Beach Junior College 110, 
II2, 204, 20$ 

Los Angeles Junior College 204, 
205 

Los Angeles Pacific College 204 

Los Angeles Private Junior 
College 204 

Los Angeles Seminary I10 

Marin Junior College 112, 204, 
205 

Menlo Junior College 112, 204 

Modesto Junior College 111, 112, 
204, 205, 305 

Moran Junior College 204 

Pasadena Junior College 112, 204, 
205, 604, 606 

Placer Junior College 110 

Pomona Junior College 110, 111, 
112, 204, 205 

Porterville Junior College 112, 205 

Palo Alto Junior College 112 

Reedley Junior College 112, 204, 
205 

Riverside Junior College 110, 111, 
V12)204, 205 

Sacramento Junior College 110, 
Pi ly 1125204,,205,.408, 603 

Salinas Junior College 204, 205 

San Benito County Junior College 
PVE Tesio04./ 208 

San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College 112, 204, 205 

San Diego Army and Navy 
Academy 204 

San Diego Junior College 110 

San Jose Junior College 112 

San Mateo Junior College 111, 
112, 204, 205 

San Rafael Military Academy 112, 
204 

Santa Ana Junior College 111, 
112, 204, 205, 408, 602 

Santa Barbara Junior College 110 

Santa Maria Junior College 111, 
II2, 204, 205, 408 
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Santa Monica Junior College 204, 
205 

Santa Rosa Junior College 111, 
112, 204, 205 

Siskiyou County Junior College 
(Proposed) 303 

Taft Junior College 111, 112, 204, 
205 

Ventura Junior College 204, 205 

Visalia Junior College 112, 204, 
205 

Westlake Junior College (School 
for Girls)*T1o, 111/112 

Williams Junior College 
(Institute) 204 

Yuba County Junior College 
(Marysville Junior College) 112, 
204, 205, 9OI, go2 


COLORADO 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


College of the Sacred Heart 351 

Colorado Agricultural College 102, 
LOT LOM 2 0, 1 205100, 00,103, 

Colorado College 128, 139, 150, 
180, 182, 351, 408, 409, 904, 


1043 
Colorado University 180 


Regis College 107, 408, 1046 

University of Colorado 107, 128, 
1390) 131, 136) 180,187) 188,191, 
192, 194, 206, 351, 408, 409, 
1047 

University of Denver 107, 125, 
D281 9Os'T, 355130, 090,182.91, 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


College of St. John the Evangelist 
132, 133, 135 

Colorado School of Mines 128, 
180, 206, 351, 409 

Denver and Gross College of 
Medicine 130 
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Iliff School of Theology 132, 133, 


1355 351 
Westminster Law School 136 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley 1107,-176,. 187, 100, 2005 
306, 351, 408, 1044 

Western State College of Colorado 
(State Normal School), 
Gunnison 176, 189, 206, 351, 
408, 409 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Central Vocational College 112 

Colorado Woman’s College 112, 
251, 408; 104s 

Denver Junior College 112 

Grand Junction Junior College 
112 

Trinidad Junior College 112 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Connecticut College 408, 409 

Connecticut State College 
(Agricultural College) 102, 103, 
139, 192 

Trinity College 180, 182, 194, 408, 
1009 

Wesleyan University 180, 182, 
194, 408, 409 

Yale University (Sheffield 
Scientific School) 127, 128, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 135 (2), 136, 139, 
TAGS TAL N75 EVO, LSONL8 3510 3, 
194, 195, 352, 408 (2), 409 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Berkeley Divinity School 132, 133, 
135 

Hartford College of Law 136 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
EB AAO) 

New Haven College 129 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES 


City Normal School, Bridgeport 
607 

State Normal School, New Britain 
176 

State Normal School, 
Willimantic 176 


JuNIoR COLLEGES 


Junior College of Connecticut 112 
Miss Marot’s School 112 
Miss Porter’s School 112 


DELAWARE 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


University of Delaware 102, 103, 
128 5.1.90,1103) 192, Oor COR 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


State College for Colored Students 
(Colored Youth) 102, 103, 108, 


109, 505 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


American University 1048, 1049 
Catholic Sisters College 408 
Catholic University of America 
Gallaudet College 412 
Georgetown University (College) 
125,130,131,180,183,194,408, 536 
George Washington University 
(Columbian College) 128, 130, 
L315 136, 140s 1797180; 408.7636 
Gonzaga College 536 
Trinity College 184, 408 
Washington Missionary College 
135, 408, 1005 
Y.M.C.A. College 136 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Army Dental School 125 
Army Medical School 130 
Bliss Electrical School 129 
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Columbus University (K. of C. 
Law School) 136 

National University, Law School 
136 

Navy Medical School 125, 130 

Robert Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and 
Government 179 

Washington College of Law 136 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Wilson Teachers College 802 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Chevy Chase School 112 

Fairmont School (Seminary) 111, 
112 

Georgetown Visitation Convent 
112 

Gunston Hall 112 

Immaculata Seminary 112 

Miss Madeira’s School 110 

Mount Vernon Seminary 112 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Frelinghuysen University, 
John M. Langston School of 
Law 136 

‘Howard University 108, 109, 125, 
128, 131, 134, 135, 136, 141, 184, 
189, 402, 408, 950 

Miner Teachers College 10g, 802 


FLORIDA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Florida State College for Women 
180, 186, 189, 207, 408, 409 

John B. Stetson University 128, 
136, 408 

Rollins College 150, 182, 186, 408, 
1050 

Southern College 408, 1051 

University of Florida 102, 103, 
128, 136) 041,189) 189,101,192; 
207, 408 

University of Miami 136 
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Florida Military School 112 

Monroe County Junior College 
112 

Palmer College 111, 112, 152 

St. Petersburg Junior College 112 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Bethune-Cookman College 108, 
109, 704 

Edward Waters College 108, 109, 
134 

Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for Negroes 
102, 103, 108, 109, 207, 402 

Florida Normal and Industrial 
College 109 


GEORGIA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Agnes Scott College 152, 182, 408, 
409 

Bessie Tift College 186 

Brenau College 186 

Emory University (Candler 
School of Theology) 131, 132, 
135, 136, 156, 182, 194, 408, 409, 
803 

Georgia State College for Men 208 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville 208, 409 

Georgia State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
102, 103, 109, 138, 192, 208 

Georgia State Woman’s College, 
Valdosta 176, 186, 208 

La Grange College (La Grange 
Female College) 182, 186, 408, 
409, 803 

Mercer University 133, 135, 136, 
180, 408, 907 

Oglethorpe University 194 

Piedmont College 150, 182, 408, 
1055, 1056 
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Shorter College 408 

University of Georgia 130, 131, 
136, 139, 180, 183, 191, 192, 194, 
208, 408 

Wesleyan College 156, 180, 182, 
186, 408, 409, 803 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Atlanta College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 130 

Atlanta Law School 136 

Atlanta School of Medicine 130 

Atlanta-Southern Dental College 
12 

Atlanta Theological Seminary 
132, 133 

Columbia Theological Seminary 
1559/09 

Eighth District Agricultural and 
Mechanical School, Madison 
208 

Fourth District Agricultural and 
Mechanical School, Carrollton 
208 

Georgia College of Eclectic 
Medicine and Surgery 130 

Georgia Industrial College, 
Barnesville 208 

Georgia School of Technology 128, 
141, 180, 183, 187, 194, 208, 408, 
499 

Georgia Vocational and Trade 
School, Monroe 208 

Hospital Medical College 130 

Medical College of Georgia 130 

Ninth District Agricultural and 
Mechanical School, Clarkesville 
208 

Seventh District Agricultural and 
Mechanical School, Powder 
Springs 208 

State Medical College, Augusta 
208 

Tenth District Agricultural and 
Mechanical School, Granite 
Hill 208 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES 


South Georgia Teachers College 
(Normal School), Statesboro 
176, 208 

State Agricultural and Normal 
College, Americus 208 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Athens 189, 208 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Andrew College 110, 111, 112, 803 

Berry Junior College 112 

Emory Junior College, Oxford 803 

Emory Junior College, Valdosta 
803 

Junior College of Augusta 112 

Lucy Cobb Institute 111, 112 

Middle Georgia College, Cochran 
208 

Norman Park Institute 112 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega 
208 

Reinhardt College 111, 702, 803 

South Georgia State College, 
Douglas 110, 111, 208 

Sparks College 111 

Young L. G. Harris College 110, 
III, 803 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Atlanta University 108, 109, 402, 
408, 1052 

Central City College 109, 134 

Clark University 108, 109, 135, 
402, 704 

Fort Valley Normal and Industrial 
College 109 

Gammon Theological Seminary 
134, 135 

Georgia Normal and Agricultural 
College 108, 109, 208, 1053 

Georgia State Industrial College 
102, 103, 108, 10g, 208 

Morehouse College 108, 109, 134, 
402, 1052 
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Morris Brown University (Turner 
Theological Seminary) 108, 109, 
134, 135, 402 

Paine College 108, 109, 134, 402, 
408, 705, 1054 

School of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts 208 

Spelman College 108, 109, 1052 

Walker Baptist Institute 134 


HAWAII 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

University of Hawaii 102, 103, 
128, 506, 507 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Territorial Normal and Training 


School 507 


IDAHO 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


College of Idaho 182, 908 

Gooding College 157, 182, 408, 909 

Idaho College 180 

University of Idaho 102, 103, 128, 
136, 139, 141, 180, 183, 189, 192, 
194, 408 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State Normal School, Albion 189 
State Normal School, Lewiston 189 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Boise Junior College (Proposed) 
324, 608 

Idaho State Academy 110 

Idaho Technical Institute 111 

Ricks College 111 

University of Idaho (Southern 
Branch) 112, 129 


ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Augustana College 132, 180, 209, 
408 
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Aurora College 107, 132, 133, 135, 
209, 408, 409, 1057 

Austin College 1058 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
(Junior College) 110, 129, 180, 
209, 408, 1059 

Carthage College 154, 182, 209, 
408 

De Paul University 107, 136, 209 

Elmhurst College 107, 111, 209, 
408 

Eureka College 153, 182, 209, 408, 
409, 1061 

Ewing College 209 

Greenville College 135, 209, 408 

Hedding College 209 

Illinois College 182, 209, 408 

Illinois Wesleyan University 136, 
1§7, 180, 182, 209, 408, 912 

Illinois Woman’s College 182, 209, 
408 

James Millikin University 180, 
182, 209, 408 

Knox College 150, 180, 182, 209, 
408, 409, 1063 

Lake Forest College 182, 209, 408 

Lewis Institute 110, 128, 180, 187, 
209 

Lombard College 209, 408 

Loyola University 131, 136, 209, 
1064 

McKendree College 157, 182, 209, 
353, 408, 914 

MacMurray College 157, 1065 

Monmouth College 182, 209, 408, 
gil 

Mount Morris College 151, 182, 
209 

North Central College 107, 1o1o, 
1066, 1067 

North-Western College 132, 133, 
182, 209, 408 

Northwestern University 107, 125, 
128, 130, 131, 132 (3), 133, 135 
(4), 136, 180, 182, 193, 194, 209, 
408, 409, 910, 1276 
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Olivet University 209 

Rockford College 101, 107, 195, 
209, 408 

Rosary College 408 

St. Francis Xavier College for 
Women 408 

St. Viator College 209 

Shurtleff College 182, 209, 408, 409 

University of Chicago (Rush 
Medical College) 130, 131 (2) 
132, 133 (3), 135 (5), 136, 140, 
17g, 180, 182, 184, 187, 188, 189, 
IQ, 193, 194, 195, 209, 355, 408, 
409, 1276 

University of Illinois 102, 103, 107, 
126, 127, 1 20AF [Ogi sioo, 14. 
175, 179, 180, 183, 192, 194, 195, 
209, 408, 409, 1068 

Wheaton College 107, 150, 180, 
182, 209, 408 

William and Vashti College 209 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


American Medical Missionary 
College 130 

Armour Institute of Technology 
1280141, 180,209 

Bennett Medical College 130 

Bethany Bible School 132, 133, 135 

Chicago College of Dental Surgery 
(Loyola University) 125 

Chicago College of Medicine and 
Surgery 130 

Chicago Ear, Eye, Nose, and 
Throat College 130 

Chicago Evangelistic Institute 135 

Chicago-Kent College of Law 136 

Chicago Law School 136 

Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 133 

Chicago Polyclinic 130 

Chicago Technological College 129 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
1325 1335 235 

College of Medicine and Surgery: 
Physio- Medical 130 
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College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 130 

Concordia Theological Seminary 
ESPot S335 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 132 

Evangelical Theological Seminary 
1325 133 135 

Garrett Biblical Institute 132, 133, 
1355 710 

Hahnemann Medical College 130 

Hering Medical College 130 

Illinois Disciples Foundation 1062 

Illinois Holiness University 209 

Illinois Medical College 130 

Illinois Postgraduate School 130 

Institute for College Teachers of 
Art 184 

Jenner Medical College 130 

John Marshall Law School 136 

La Salle Extension University 179 

Lincoln College of Law 136 

Littlejohn College of Osteopathy 
130 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Maywood 135 

McCormick Theological Seminary 
132, 133 

Mayo College of Law 136 

Meadville Theological Seminary 
135 

Medill School of Commerce 111 

Moody Bible Institute 135 

National Medical University 130 

Northern Baptist Theological 

Seminary 132, 135 

Norwegian- Danish Theological 
Seminary 132 

Postgraduate Medical School and 
Hospital 130 

Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 135 

Reliance Medical College 130 

Swedish M.E. Theological 
Seminary 132 

Union Theological College 135,354 
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Western Theological Seminary 
A ERE AER 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Chicago Normal College 609, 1060 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston 176, 408, 508 

Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 176, 508 

Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb 176, 508 

Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale 176, 508 

Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb 107, 176, 187, 
307, 408, 508 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Assisi Junior College 112 

Blackburn College 110, 111, 112 
209 

Broadview Junior College 135 

Central YMCA Schools, Chicago 
E12, 613 

Concordia Teachers College 111, 
112 

Crane Junior College 111, 112, 
408, 609 

Elgin Junior College 111 

KetryiHall 110; 11%; 112 

Frances Shimer Junior College 
(School): 107, 110, 111; 112, 200, 
408 

Joliet Junior College 110, 111, 112, 
196, 209 

Lane Junior College 110 

La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College 107, 112, 196 

Lincoln College 209 

Mallinckrodt College 112 

Monticello Seminary 107, I10, 
LTpl, TE, 9209 

Morton Junior College 112 

North Park College 112 

Pleasant View Luther College 112, 


ees) 


b 
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St. Francis Solanus College 209 
St. Mary’s School 209 
Thornton Junior College 112 


INDIANA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Butler University (College) 135, 
180, 182, 187, 408, 1069 

De Pauw University 157, 180, 182, 
183, 408, 917 

Earlham College 158, 180, 182, 
408, IOI! 

Evansville College 128, 157, 182, 
g16, 1070 

Franklin College 180, 182, 408 

Goshen College 189, 408 

Hanover College 180, 182, 356, 
408, 409 

Huntington College 135 

Indiana Central College 182 

Indiana Central University 408 

Indiana University 125, 130, 131, 
136, 180, 187, 188, 189, Ig1, 192, 

Manchester College 151, 180, 182, 
408, 409, 708 

Marion College 112, 135 

Oakland City College 408 

Purdue University 102, 103, 127, 
1288129. 179) 1000153, 192, Lou, 
210, 408, 410, 509, 1072 

St. Mary’s College 408 

St. Mary-of-the- Woods College 408 

Taylor University 135, 408 

Tri-State College 136, 408 

University of Notre Dame 128, 

Valparaiso University 128, 130, 
136, 180, 915 

Wabash College 180, 182, 195, 408, 
409, 1074 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Anderson College Theological 
Seminary 135 
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Benjamin Harrison Law School 
136 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 128 

University of Indianapolis, 
Indiana Law School 136 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Ball Stdte Teachers College, 
Muncie 210, 509 

Central Normal College 136 

Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute 176, 210, 408, 509, 
1071 

Teachers College of Indianapolis 
408 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Concordia College 110, 111, 112 
St. Joseph’s College 110, 111, 112 
Tudor Hall 112 

Vincennes University 111, 112 
Weidner Institute 154 


IOWA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Buena Vista College 182, 408, 1077 

Central College 182, 409 

Coe College 107, 180, 194, 408 

Columbia College 408, 409 

Cornell College 107, 157, 180, 182, 
408, 409, 1078 

Des Moines College 189 

Des Moines University 128, 133, 
182, 194, 408, 409 

Drake University 130, 132, 133, 
135, 136, 179, 182, 189, 194, 408, 
409, 1079 

Dubuque College and Seminary 
132 

Grand View College Theological 
School 132, 135 

Grinnell College 101, 140, 150, 
180, 182, 195, 408, 409 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 102, 103, 
128, 129, 138, 139, 141, 175, 179, 
189, 191, 192, 211, 309, 408, 409, 
510, 804 

Iowa Wesleyan College 107, 157, 
180, 182, 408, 409, 1080 

Luther College 155, 408, 409 

Morningside College 157, 180, 182, 
408, 1082 

Mount St. Joseph College 408 

Parsons College 107, 180, 182, 408, 
1083, 1084 

Penn College 158, 182, 408, Io11 

Simpson College 157, 180, 182, 
408, 409, 918, 1075 

State University of lowa 
(University of Iowa) 125, 128, 
130,131, 136,'140,1175; 180, 193, 
187, 189, 191, 192, 193, 194, 211, 
212, 408, 409, 510, 804 

Tabor College 150 

Trinity College 112 

University of Dubuque 133, 135, 
182, 408, 1085 

Upper Iowa University 182, 408, 
1086 

Western Union College 182, 1010 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Danish Baptist Theological 
Seminary 132, 133 

Des Moines Night School of Law 
136 

Still College of Osteopathy 130 

Wartburg Theological Seminary 
132 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Iowa State Teachers College 107, 
176, 187, 211, 308, 408, 510, 804 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Albia Junior College 112 
Boone Junior College 112, 196 
Britt Junior College 112, 196 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Burlington Junior College 111, 112 

Cedar Valley Seminary 110 

Chariton Junior College 112 

Clarinda Junior College 112 

Cresco Junior College 112, 196 

Creston Junior College 112 

Estherville Junior College 112, 
196 

Fort Dodge Junior College 111, 
112, 196 

Graceland College 110, 111, 112 

Grundy College 112 

Lenox College 112 

Maquoketa Junior College 112 

Marshalltown Junior College 112, 
196 

Mason City Junior College 111, 
112, 196 

Osceola Junior College 112 

Red Oak Junior College 111 

Saint Joseph’s College 112 

Sheldon Junior College 112, 196 

Tipton Junior College 107, 112 

Waldorf College (Waldorf 
Lutheran College) 111, 112, 155 

Wartburg College 112 

Washington Junior College 112 

Waukon Junior College 112, 196 

Webster City Junior College 112, 
196 


KANSAS 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Baker University 101, 107, 157, 
182, 408, 1088 

Bethany College 140, 180, 408 

Bethel College 408, 1089 

College of Emporia 180, 182, 357, 
409, 1090 

Fairmount College 150, 180, 182, 
187, 408 . 

Friends University (College) 107, 
168, 182, 408, IOII 

Kansas City University 132, 182, 
408 
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Kansas State Agricultural College 
102, 103, 128, 138, 141, 183, 189, 
192, 213, 408 

Kansas Wesleyan University 157, 
182, 408, 409, 919 

McPherson College 151, 182, 408 

Ottawa University (College) 182, 
408, 1091 

St. Mary’s College 408 

Southwestern College 157, 182, 
408, 920 

Sterling College 182 

University of Kansas 107, 128, 
120,131) LAG) G40, T8018 7,198, 
I9I, 192, 195, 213, 408, 409 

University of Wichita 107 

Washburn College (Kansas 
Medical College) 130, 136, 150, 
182, 408, 1092 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Haskell Institute 194 

Kansas City Baptist Theological 
Seminary (College) 132, 133, 
733 

Western Eclectic College of 
Medicine and Surgery 130 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Emporia 189, 
213, 408, 409 

Kansas State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Fort Hays 
176, 213, 408 

Kansas City Teachers College 107 

Kansas State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Pittsburg 
176, 213, 408 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Arkansas City Junior College 111, 
112 

Atchison Junior College 
(Proposed) 310 

Breese Bible College 112 
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Central Academy and College 111, 
: 

Chanute Junior College 
(Proposed) 610 

Coffeyville Junior College 112 

College of Paola 112 

El Dorado Junior College 112 

Fort Scott Junior College 111, 112, 
196 

Friends’ Kansas Central Bible 
Training School 112 

Garden City Junior College 111, 
112 

Harper College 111 

Hesston College 112, 408 

Highland College 111, 112 

Hutchinson Junior College 323 

Independence Junior College 112 

Iola Junior College 112, 196 

Kansas City Junior College 112, 
196 

Mount Saint Scholastica College 
HLS 

Parsons Junior College 112 

St. John’s Lutheran College 11. 

Saint Mary’s College .2 

Wesleyan College 11- 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Central Baytist Theological 
Seminary 134 

Kansas Industrial and 
Educational Institute 134 

Shaffer Theological Seminary 134 


KENTUCKY 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Asbury College 180 

Berea College 182, 408, 702, 1096 

Centre College 152, 182, 194, 408, 
ed) 

Georgetown College 214 

Kentucky College for Women 111, 
182, 408 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Kentucky Wesleyan College 156, 
182, 215, 408 

Transylvania College 132, 133, 
135, 1§3, 182, 408, 409, 1101 

Union College 157, 921 

University of Kentucky 102, 103, 
128, 136, 180, 183, 189, 191, 192, 
RTT, 408,409) C11, Soon lg 
T1O2,.1.103 

University of Louisville 125, 128, 
131, 135, 136, 180, 374, 408, 413 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Asbury Theological Seminary 135 
College of the Bible, (Transylvania 
Collepe)nt 325193 301 95 
Jefferson School of Law 136 
Kingswood Holiness College 135 
Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 135, 152 
Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Kentucky 132 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 132, 133 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College (Normal School), 
Richmond §11, $12, 513 

Louisville Normal School 312 

Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead 513, 1099 

Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 513 

Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College (Normal School), 
Bowling Green 176, 408, 511, 
5125 513 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Bethel College 111, 112, 214 

Bethel Woman’s College 111, 112, 
214 

Campbellsville Junior College 112, 
214 

Caney Junior College 702 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Cumberland College 110, 111, 112, 
214 

Hamilton College for Women 110, 
TIL; 112) 1098 

Kentucky College 110 

Lees Junior College 112, 152, 702 

Lindsey Wilson Junior College 
TEI 215 

Logan College 110, 111, 112, 156, 
aT 

Millersburg College 110, 111 

Morton-Elliott Junior College 111 

Nazareth Junior College 112 

Pikeville Junior College 112 

Sacred Heart Junior College 112, 
IIOO 

Saint Joseph’s Junior College 112 

St. Mary’s College 112 

Sue Bennett Memorial School 111, 

rags) 

Villa Madonna College 112 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Kentucky State Industrial College 
(Institute), Frankfort 102, 103, 
TOG, 210,,S18, 012. 513 

Lincoln Institute of Kentucky 
FOS, 1092216 

Louisville Municipal College for 
Negroes 109, 216 

Simmons University 108, 134, 136 

Western Kentucky Industrial 
College 109,216, 1511, 5125513 


LOUISIANA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Centenary College 140, 182 

Jefferson College 408 

Louisiana College 408, 409 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
217 

Louisiana State University 
(University of Louisiana) 102, 
103, 128, 1303 139) 183, Igl, 192, 
408 
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Loyola University 125, 136, 180 

St. Mary Dominican College 184 

Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
College (Newcomb College) 
140, 184, 408 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
217 

Tulane University of Louisiana 
DIG; L2G, VGOME RE GOs Tate Fah, 
180, 184, 187, 194, 408 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Baptist Bible Institute 132 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Louisiana State Normal College 
(Normal School) 176, 187, 189, 


o® ig | 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


College of the Sacred Heart 112 

Dodd College 112 

Hammond Junior College 112 

F ynesville Jwnior College 112 

Homer Junior College 112 

Mansfield: “ema.e College 110, 
TIRE 

Mount Carmel College 112 

St. Alphonsus College 112 

St. Joseph Seminary 110 

St. Vincent’s Academy 112 

Silliman College 112, 152 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Coleman College 108, 109 

Lampton College 134 

Leland College 10g 

Louisiana Normal and Industrial 
College 109 

Louisiana Southern University 
102, 103 

New Orleans University (College, 
Flint Medical) 108, 109, 130, 402 

Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 108, 109 
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Straight College (University) 108, 
10g, II0, 402 

Xavier University (College) 108, 
10g, I12 


MAINE 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Bates College 182, 194, 218, 408, 
409 

Bowdoin College (Medical School) 
130, 194, 218, 408 

Colby College 180, 182, 218, 408, 
409, 1104 

University of Maine 102, 103, 128, 
135, 139, 180, 189, 192, 218, 408, 
409, 1105, 1106 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Bangor Theological Seminary 132, 
133, 135 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Aroostook State Normal School 
218 

Eastern State Normal School 218 

Farmington State Normal School 
218, 408 

Madawaska Training School 218 

Washington State Normal School 
218, 408 

Western State Normal School 218 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Ricker Classical Institute 218 
Westbrook Seminary and Junior 
College 218, 1107 


MARYLAND 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland 408 

Goucher College 219, 220, 408, 
409, 1108 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Hood College 180, 182, 219, 220, 
408, 409 

Johns Hopkins University 128, 
£30,131; 179,183, 407s 219,220, 
408, 409 

Loyola College 220, 408 

Maryland College for Women 112, 
210) 206 

Mount St. Mary’s College 219, 
220, 408 

Rock Hill College 408 

St. John’s College 130, 219, 220, 
408 

St. Joseph’s College 408 

St. Mary’s Female Seminary 220 

University of Maryland (State 
College) i102, 103,925,090) 1308 
136, 180, 183, 189, 192, 219, 220, 
408 

Washington College 219, 220, 408 

Western Maryland College 182, 


194, 219, 220, 409 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Atlantic Medical College 130 

Baltimore Medical College 130 

College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 130 

Maryland Medical College 130 

United States Naval Academy 
180, 406, 408 

University of Baltimore, Law 
School 136 

Westminster Theological 
Sehinary. 139. ace 4 

Woman’s Medical College of 
Baltimore 130 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Baltimore City Training School 
611 

State Normal School, Frostburg 
176, 514 


State Normal School, Towson 176, 
514 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Blue Ridge College 112, 151, 182, 

194, 219, 220, 408, 708 
Charlotte Hall School 112, 220 
National Park Seminary III, 112 
St. Charles College 112 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Baltimore Colored Training 
School 611 

Coppin Normal School 10g 

Maryland Normal and Industrial 
School, Bowie 109, 220, 514 

Morgan College 108, 109, 220, 402, 
704 

State Normal for Colored Youth 
10g 

Princess Anne Academy 102, 103, 
108, 10g, 220, 514 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Amherst College 140, 180, 194, 
195, 221, 408, 409 

Boston College 179, 180, 194, 221, 
408 

Boston University 130, 131, 132, 
133, 135 (2), 136, 179, 180, 182, 
221, 408, 409, 710, 110g 

Clark University 221, 408, 409 

College of the Holy Cross 194, 221, 
408 

Emmanuel College 221, 408 

Harvard University 101, 125, 128, 
130, 131, 132, 133) 135 (2), 136, 
139, 140, 141, 179, 180, 183, 193, 
194, 221, 375, 408, 409 

Massachusetts State College 
(Agricultural College) 102, 103, 
180, 183, 189, 192, 194, 195, 221, 
313, 314, 408, 515, I1IO 

Mount Holyoke College 177, 178, 
180, 195, 221, 408, 409 

Northeastern University 128, 136 
(3), 221, 409, IIII 
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Radcliffe College 140, 178, 180, 
221, 408, 409 

Smith College 140, 180, 184, 195, 
221, 408, 409 

Tufts College (Crane Theological 
Sohool) i124) 127, 128.230.1031, 


ERP TOA ME VERE; 180, 194, 221, 


409 
Wellesley College 140, 178, 180, 
195, 221,408, 400, 1112 
Wheaton College 180, 221, 408 
Williams College 180, 194, 221, 
408 
Young Men’s Christian 
Association College 194 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Andover Theological Seminary132 

Bradford-Durfee Textile School 
E2 

College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 130 

Episcopal Theological School 132, 
133, 135 

Franklin Union 129, 358 

Gordon College of Theology and 
Missions 133, 135 

Lowell Textile School (Institute) 
1205100) 187, 224 

Massachusetts College of 
Osteopathy 130 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 102, 103, 127, 128, 
IZLsT79,1 80, 198192194, 221, 
408 

Massachusetts School of Art 408 

Massachusetts State Board of 
Education 187, 189, Ig 

Massachusetts State Division of 
University Extension 129, 187, 
188 

New Bedford Textile School 129 

New Church Theological School 
132, 133, 135 

New England School of Theology 


132) 133>.135 
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Newton Theological Institute 132, 
1 

Normal Arts School 515 

Portia Law School 136 

Simmons College 180, 221, 408, 
499, 413 

Southeastern Massachusetts Law 
School 136 

Suffolk Law School 136 

Wentworth Institute 129 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
129,108; 00,1221) 4087 HIG 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State Normal School, Bridgewater 
221, 408, 515 

State Normal School, Fitchburg 
POTTS S 

State Normal School, 
Framingham 176, 221, 515 

State Normal School, Hyannis 
O21 es 

State Normal School, Lowell 176, 
Dol Gre 

State Normal School, North 
Adams 189, 221, 515 

State Normal School, Salem 176, 
221, 408, 515 

State Normal School, Westfield 
291s Git 

State Normal School, Worcester 
D248 AOS CLS 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Abbot Academy 112 

Atlantic Union College 111, 135, 
1005 

Bradford Junior College 
(Academy) I11, 112, 408 

Deerfield Academy 194 

Lasell Junior College (Seminary) 
ir 

Mount Ida School for Girls 110, 
112 

Rogers Hall 112 

Springfield Junior College 111 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Adrian College 182, 408, 922 

Albion College 107, 157, 180, 182, 
408, 923, 1114 

Alma College 182, 408 

Calvin College and Seminary 135, 
408 

College of the City of Detroit 180 

Emmanuel Missionary College 
(Battle Creek College) 107, 135, 
180, 408, 1005, 1115 

Hillsdale College 180, 182, 408, 
1116 

Hope College 182, 408 

Kalamazoo College 107, 182, 408, 
409 

Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
(State College, Agricultural 
College) 102, 103, 128, 138, 139, 
130,192,408, 1117 

Olivet College 107, 150, 182, 409, 
1118 

St. Mary’s College 408 

University of Detroit 128, 136, 
180 

University of Michigan 125, 128, 
130, 131,139,140, 1405 (74a gon 
180, 187; 191, 192,193, 194,105. 
408, 409, 413, I11g 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


American Medical Missionary 
College 130 

Detroit City Law School 136 

Detroit College of Law 136 

Detroit College of Medicine 130 

Detroit College of Medicine and 
Surgery 131 

Detroit Homeopathic College 130 

Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology 128, 409 

Suomi College and Theological 
Seminary 132, 135 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Theological School and Calvin 
College 132 

Western Theological Seminary 
132, 135 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Central State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Mt. Pleasant 
PB isd 3 Ws 

Detroit Teachers College 176, 408 

Martindale Normal School 110 

Michigan State Normal College 
(Teachers College), Ypsilanti 
107, 187, 189, 222, 408 

Northern State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Marquette 
222, 408 

Western State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Kalamazoo 
929 


JuNIoR COLLEGES 


Bay City Junior College 111, 112, 
196 

Detroit Junior College 110, 111 

Ferris Institute 112 

Flint Junior College 112, 196 

Grand Rapids Junior College 110, 
P11, 112,196, 408 

Highland Park Junior College 111, 
I12, 196 

Muskegon Junior College 112, 196 

Pontiac Junior College 111 

Port Huron Junior College 112, 
196 


MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Augsberg College (Theological 
Semimary 13 2511 365.229 

Carleton College 107, 135, 140, 
150, 177, 182, 194, 223, 408, 409 

College of St. Benedict 223 

College of St. Catherine 107, 223, 
408, 1120 

College of St. Teresa 223, 408,1121 
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College of St. Thomas 107, 136, 
22 

Concordia College, Moorhead 155, 
223, 408, 409 

Gustavus Adolphus College 180, 
223, 408, 924 

Hamline University 157, 180, 182, 
223, 408, 925 

Macalester College 107, 180, 182, 
223; 40051 122 

St. John’s University 223 

St. Mary’s College 128, 223, 1123 

St. Olaf College 107, 140, 155, 180, 
223, 408 

University of Minnesota Io1, 102, 
LO3, 126 p12 900 90, 131 ).1365130; 
E41 176,100; $393,197, 198,189, 
IgI, 192, 194, 316, 408, 409, 413, 
Oe Raw os 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Bethel Theological Seminary 132, 
133, 135 

Dunwoody Institute 129, 410 

German Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary 132 

Luther Theological Seminary 132, 
1359 155 

Minneapolis College of Law 136 

Minneapolis Y.M.C.A. College of 
Law 136 

Minnesota College of Law 136 

Northwestern Bible School 135 

Northwestern College of Law 136 

Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 135 

Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 133 

St. Paul College of Law 136 

St. Paul Luther Theological 
Seminary 135 

Seabury Divinity School 132, 135 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State Teachers College, Bemidji 
176 
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State Teachers College, Mankato 
176 

State Teachers College, Moorhead 
176 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
176 

State Teachers College, Winona 
LIAS 70 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Cloquet Junior College 110 

Concordia College, St. Paul 111, 
112 

Duluth Junior College 112, 196 

Ely Junior College 111, 112, 196 

Eveleth Junior College 111, 112, 
196 

Faribault High School 110 

Hibbing Junior College 110, 111, 
I12, 196, 408 

Itasca Junior College 111, 112, 196 

Jackson Junior College 110 

Martin Luther College 112 

Park Region Lutheran College 
ig os 

Pipestone Junior College 111 

Red Wing Seminary 112, 155 

Rochester Junior College 107, 110, 
1G be te) 

Saint Mary’s Hall 111, 112 

St. Paul Lutheran College 112 

Stanley Hall and Junior College 
UOn b1I 

Villa Scholastica 112 

Virginia Junior College 111, 112, 
196 


MISSISSIPPI 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Belhaven College 152, 182, 186, 
224, 408, 517 
Blue Mountain College 186, 224, 
I 
Millsaps College 156, 182, 186, 


224, 408, 517, 805 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mississippi College 180, 224, 408, 
5Ul, 

Mississippi State College 
(Agricultural and Mechanical 
College) 102, 103, 128, 189, 192, 
224, 408, 516, 517, 518 

Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus 186, 224, 
408, 516, 517, 518 

Mississippi Woman’s College, 
Hattiesburg 186, 224, 517 

University of Mississippi 128, 130, 
131, 136, 180, 192, 224, 408, 409, 
516, $17, 518 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

Mississippi Medical College 130 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland 224, 516, 517, 518 

State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg 176, 224, 408, 516, 
517, 518 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 


All Saints Junior College 110, 111, 
112,224 

Bennett Academy 224 

Chickasaw College 152, 517 

Clark Memorial College 112, 224 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 
224, 518 

East Central Junior College 224, 

18 

Rant Mississippi Junior College 
224, 518 

Grenada College 182, 186, 224, 
408, 517, 805 

Gulf Park College 112, 186, 224 

Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior 
College 112, 224, 518 

Hinds Junior College 112, 224, 518 

Hillman College 111, 112, 224 

Holmes Junior College 224, 518 

Jones County Junior College 112, 
224, 518 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Kemper County Junior College 
112 

Leake County Junior College 112 

Mississippi Synodical College 110, 
COG i fen has aes Pe by 

Northwest Mississippi Junior 
College 224, 518 

Pearl River Junior College 112, 
224, 518 

Port Gibson Female College 111 

Sunflower County Junior College 
TT252247 018 

Southwest Mississippi Junior 
College 224, 518 

Whitworth College 112, 182, 224, 


517, 805 
NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 102, 103, 
LOR OQy 224, STO CRT CT S,.920 

Campbell College 134 

Jackson College 108, 109, 134, 135, 
Ly 

Meridian Baptist College 134 

Mississippi Industrial College 109, 
134, 705 

Natchez College 109 

Rust College 108, 109, 402, 704 

St. Anthony’s Mission House 
134 

Southern Christian Institute 108, 
10 

Tougaloo College 108, 109, 402 


MISSOURI 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Central College 156, 182, 408 

Culver-Stockton College 135, 153, 
162) 10371132 

Drury College 150, 180, 182, 408 

Elmhurst College 135 

Lindenwood College 110, 182, 408, 


1133 
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Maryville College of the Sacred 
Heart 408 

Missouri Valley College 182, 408 

Missouri Wesleyan College 182, 
408 

Ozark Wesleyan College 157, 1135 

Park College 107, 180, 182, 408, 


409 

Rockhurst College 107 

St. Louis University 125, 130, 131, 
136, 408 

Tarkio College 408 

University of Missouri 102, 103, 
L281 30),131,1.96, 149, 180) 189, 
187, 188, 189, 191, 192, 194, 227, 
408, 409, 413, 927, 1137, 1138 

Washington University 125, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 136, 141, 408, 409 

Webster College 408 

Westminster College 152, 182, 
408, 409 

William Jewell College 107, 180, 
182, 408, 928, 1139 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


American Medical College 130 

American School of Osteopathy 
130 

Barnes Medical College 130 

Benton College of Law 136 

Bible College of Missouri 135, 
ETO 

Central College of Osteopathy 130 

City College of Law and Finance, 
St. Louis 136 

Concordia Theological Seminary 
1325/9333 235 

Eden Theological Seminary 
(Evangelical Missouri College) 
V3ey 1339 235 

Ensworth Medical College 130 

Hippocratean College of Medicine 
130 

Kansas City Hahnemann Medical 
College 130 

Kansas City Polytechnic 110 
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Kansas City School of Law 136 

Missouri School of Accountancy 
and Law 136 

Missouri School of Mines 128, 227 

Postgraduate Hospital School 130 

St. Joseph Law School 136 

St. Louis College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 130 

University Medical College 130 

Western Dental College 125 

Xenia Theological Seminary 133 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Central Missouri State Teachers 
College (Normal School), 
Warrensburg 107, 225, 226, 227 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
220 207 405. 612 

Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College (Normal 
School), Kirksville 176, 225, 
926.1227, 403 

Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College (Normal 
School), Maryville 176, 225, 
226, 227, 408 

Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College (Normal 
School), Cape Girardeau 176, 
180,722.55 220; 227 

Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College (Normal 
School), Springfield 176, 187, 
2201226, 5227,1408 

Teachers College of Kansas City 
107,227 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Caruthersville Junior College 227 

Central College for Women 111 

Central Wesleyan College 133, 
157, 182,408, 1128 

Christian College 110, 111, 112, 


T5332 820 
Cottey College 110, 112, 1130 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Flat River Junior College 112, 227 

Forest Park College 110, 111 

Hardin College 110, 111, 112, 408 

Howard-Payne College 110, 111, 
408 

Iberia Junior College 112 

Jefferson City Junior College 112, 
227 

Junior College of the Sacred Heart 
III 

Kansas City Junior College 111. 
112,227, 409 

Kemper Military School 112 

Kidder Institute 112 

La Grange College 111, 112 

Marvin College 111 

Missouri Christian College 112, 
153) 1134 

Moberly Junior College 112, 196, 
227013 

Monett Junior College 112, 227 

Palmer College 111, 112, 408 

Pritchett College 110 

St. Joseph Junior College 110, 111, 
112) 196, 22751408 

St. Paul’s College 110, 111, 112 

St. Teresa Junior College 111, 112 

Southwest Baptist College 112 

Stephens College 110, 111, 112, 
408, 1136 

Synodical College 110, 111, 152 

The Principia 111, 112, 408 

Trenton Junior College 112, 196, 
297 

Wentworth Military Academy 
and Junior College 112 

William Woods College 110, 111, 
112, 153, 408, 1140 

Will Mayfield College 111, 112 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Lincoln University (Institute) 
102, 1034 TOO 100,220,227 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis 
109, 227 

Western College 109, 134 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


MONTANA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Intermountain Union College 157, 
P82. 1tat 

Montana State College (of 
Agriculture and Mechanic 
BIS) TO2 OR, 120. 4th 2s 
194, 408, 409 

State University of Montana 
(University of Montana) 136, 
139, 180, 183, 189, 192, 408, 409, 
806 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Montana State School of Mines 
128, 189 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Montana State Normal College 408 


NEBRASKA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Bellevue College (Belleview) 408, 
1143 

Cotner College (University) 130, 
153, 182, 408, 1144 

Creighton University 125, 130, 
131, 136, 180, 409 

Dana College (Trinity Seminary) 
TEU, 1 32,5408 

Doane College 150, 180, 182, 408, 
1145 

Grand Island College 182, 408, 
1146 

Hastings College 182, 408, 1147 

Midland College 154, 182, 408, 
1148 

Municipal University of Omaha 
(University of Omaha) 135, 136, 
180, 1149, 1150 

Nebraska Central College 158, 
182, IOI! 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 


157, 180, 409, 929 
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Union College 135, 180, 408, 1005, 
ILE 

University of Nebraska 101, 102, 
TOP MIR LTE TIO LITT RONLA ds 
180, 183, 189, 191, 408, 409 

York College 182 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Lincoln Medical College 130 

Martin Luther Theological 
Seminary 132 

Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 132, 133, 135 

Trinity Theological Seminary 135 

Western Theological Seminary 135 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Concordia Teachers College 112 

Nebraska State Normal College 
(Normal School), Chadron 176, 
408 

Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Kearney 176, 
408, 1151 

Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Peru 176, 408 

Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Wayne 176, 
408 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Hebron College and Academy 112 

Immaculate Conception Junior 
College 112 

Luther College 111, 112, 408 

McCook Junior College 112 

Lutheran Seminary I11 

Mt. Saint Mary’s College 112 

St. Ursula’s Junior College 112 


NEVADA 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


University of Nevada 102, 103, 
128, 180, 317, 408 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Dartmouth College (Medical 
School) 101, 128, 130, 131, 180, 
184, 193, 194, 195, 359, 408, 409 

University of New Hampshire 
102, 103, 128, 139, 141, 180, 228, 
408, 409, 537, 1153, 1194 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Keene Normal School 228, 537 
Plymouth Normal School 228, 537 


NEW JERSEY 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Alma College 408, 519 

College of St. Elizabeth 408, 519 

Drew University (Brothers 
College, Drew Theological 
Seminary) 132, 133, 135, 197, 
519, 719, 930, 1157 

New Jersey College for Women 
519, 535, 1158 | 

Princeton University 128, 141, 
179, 180, 193, 194, 195, 408, 409, 
519, 931 

Rider College 519 

Rutgers University (College) 102, 
103, 128, 1201 76s 1 OOl1525,00,9, 
187, 191, 194, 360, 408, 519, 535 

Seton Hall College 519 

Upsala College 519 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Bloomfield Theological Seminary 
132, 133,135 

International Baptist Seminary 
133 . 

Mercer Beasley School of Law 136, 

I 

Newark College of Engineering 
(Technological School) 128, 
ae dispar t eles) 

New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary 135 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


New Jersey Law School 136, 519 

Northern Baptist University 134 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
B35) 1339° 235 

St. Anthony’s Mien House and 
Theological Seminary 134 

South Jersey Law School 136, 519 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
$27; 128540095 19 

Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in America 


132, 133) 519 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


New Jersey State Normal School, 
Glassboro 519, 535 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Jersey City 519, 535 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Newark §19, 535 

New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair 519, 535 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Paterson 176, 519, 535 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton 176, 519, 535 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 
519, 1156 

Le Master Institute 112, 519 

Newark Junior College 111 


NEW MEXICO 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
102, 103, 128, 183, 229, 1159 

University of New Mexico 128, 
180, 189, 191, 229, 408, 409 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


New Mexico School of Mines 128, 
229 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


New Mexico State Normal 
University, Las Vegas 176, 189, 
229 

New Mexico State Teachers 
College, Silver City 176, 229 

Spanish-American Normal School, 
E] Rito 229 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


New Mexico Military Institute 
EL, 112,299 


NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Adelphia College 408, 409 

Alfred University 132, 135, 180, 
182, 408, 409 

Cathedral College (Academy) 408 

Colgate University 132, 133, 177, 
180, 182, 194, 408, 409 

College of Mt. St. Vincent 408, 
1161 

College of New Rochelle 408 

College of the City of New York 
180, 183, 187, 408, 1162, 1163 

College of the Sacred Heart 408 

Columbia University 125, 127, 
128, 130, 131, 135 (2), 136, 140, 
TAT, 1755179, 190,187, 180; 191, 
193, 408, 409, 413, 1164 

Columbia University, Barnard 
College 140, 178, 180; 408 

Cornell University (New York 
State Veterinary College) 102, 
$OW12 75 [20 130,191) 13960138, 
139, 140, 141, 175, 183, 189, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 408, 409 

D’Youville College 408 

Elmira College 182, 408 

Fordham University 130, 136, 180, 
194 

Hamilton College 177, 182, 194, 
408, 409 
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Hartwick College (Theological 
Seminary) 132, 135, 154 

Hobart College 180, 182, 194, 408, 
1009 

Houghton College 135 

Hunter College of the City of New 
York 180, 408, 1165 

Keuka College 182, 408 

Manhattan College 128 

New York University 128, 130, 
135 (2), 136, 141, 179, 180, 187, 
189, 194, 408, 1167, 1277 

Russell Sage College 180, 408,1168 

St. Bonaventure College 180 

St. Francis College 408 

St. John’s College 136, 408 

St. Lawrence University (Brooklyn 
Law School, Canton Theological 
Seminary) 132, 133, 136, 408 

St. Stephen’s College 182, 408, 
1009 

Skidmore College 408 

Syracuse University (New York 
State College of Forestry) 128, 
130) 131; 1 96) T3ONt 40,141, 175, 
180, 182, 187, 193, 194, 362, 408, 
409, 1169 

Union University (College) 128, 
130, 136, 180, 187, 408 

University of Buffalo 125, 130, 
13150196, 130, 406 s14T 3) E70 

University of Rochester 125, 128, 
131, 180, 182, 194, 408, 409, 1171 

Vassar College 140, 175, 177, 178, 
180, 408, 409, 1172 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
College 154, 182, 408, 1173 

Wells College 177, 180, 408 

William Smith College 408 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Albany Medical College 130, 131 

Auburn Theological Seminary 
132, 133, 135, 1160 

Biblical Seminary in New York 


133, 135 
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Brooklyn Postgraduate Medical 
School 130 

Clarkson Collegeof Technology 128 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School 135 

Cooper Union 128 

Delancey Divinity School 132, 
133, 135 

Eclectic Medical College 130 

General Theological Seminary 
P3271 OS 35 

German Martin Luther Seminary 
132 

Lincoln School for Nurses 932 

Long Island College Hospital 130 

Long Island College of Medicine 
131 

Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat 
Hospital Postgraduate School 
130 

Martin Luther Seminary 135 

New York College of Dentistry 
125 

New York Homeopathic Medical 
College and Flower Hospital 
130, 131 

New York Law School 136 

New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women 130 

New York Polyclinic Medical 
School and Hospital 130 

New York Postgraduate Medical 
School 130 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
128, 408 

Pratt Institute 129 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
127, 128, 141, 180, 408 

Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute 129, 361 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
132, 133 

Union Theological Seminary 132, 
133, 135 

United States Military Academy 
127, 180, 194, 406, 408 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College 131 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany 176, 187, 408 

State Normal School, Brockport 
176 

State Normal School, Buffalo 176 

State Normal School, Cortland176 

State Normal School, Geneseo 176 

State Normal School, New Paltz 
176 

State Normal School, Oneonta 176 

State Normal School, Oswego 176 

State Normal School, Plattsburg 
176 

State Normal School, Potsdam176 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Benjamin School for Girls 112 

Bennett School of Liberal and 
Applied Arts 111, 112 

Chesbrough Seminary 112 

Concordia Institute 111, 112 

Highland Manor 112 

Knox School 112 

Packer Collegiate Institute 111, 
112 

Sarah Lawrence College for 
Women 112 

The Castle 112 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Atlantic Christian College 153, 
192; 521 75 

Catawba College 521, 933, 1176 

Chowan College 521 

Concordia College 521 

Davidson College 152, 182, 183, 
363, 408, 521 

Duke University (Trinity College) 
128,131, 195,196,130, 180,482 
408, 409, 521 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Elon College 182, 186, 521 

Flora MacDonald College 152, 
186, 408, 521 

Greensboro College 156, 182, 186, 
408, 409, 521, 808 

Guilford College 158, 182, 408, 
AOESLOM, 1077 

High Point College 521 

Lenoir-Rhyne College 154, 182, 
521 

Meredith College 186, 408, 521 

North Carolina College for 
Women 230, 408, 409, 520, $21, 
$22, 1178 

North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 
TO?) 1047420, 130,\041, 180, 192, 
230, 318, 408, 521, 522 

Queens College 152, 182, 186, 408, 
409, $21 

Salem College 408, 521 

University of North Carolina 1o1, 
128, 130, 131, 136, 140, 175, 180, 
183, 186, 191, 192, 193, 194, 230, 
408, 409, 520, 521, 522, 1180 

Wake Forest College 130, 131, 
136, 408, 521 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


North Carolina Medical College 
130 
Wilmington Law School 136 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Appalachian State Teachers 
College (Normal School, 
Training School), Boone 230, 
£90,621, 599 

Asheville Normal and Teachers 
College (Normal and Collegiate 
Institute) 520, 521, 702 

Cherokee Indian Normal School, 
Pembroke 521, 522 

East Carolina Teachers College 
(Training School), Greenville 
£765,230) 408) 520; 521, 622 
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Montreat Normal School 111, 112, 
Ip) 

Western Carolina Teachers 
College (Normal and Industrial 
School), Cullowhee 230, $20, 
S21990 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Campbell College 112 

Collegiate Institute 154 

Davenport College110,112,521,808 

Louisburg College (Female 
College) 110, 111, 156, 521 

Mars Hill College 111, 112, §21, 
702 

Mitchell College 112, 521 

Mont Amoena Seminary 154 

Oxford College 111, 521 

Peace, Institute it, 112.162) cot 

Pineland School for Girls 112 

Rutherford College 111, 112, 521, 
808 

St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines Junior 
College 521 

St. Mary’s School and Junior 
College 111, 112, 186, 521 

Weaver College 110, 111, 112, 408, 
521, 702, 808 

Wingate Junior College 112, 521 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Barber Scotia Junior College 109 

Biddle University 402 

Bennett College for Women 108, 
109, I12, 704 

Immanuel Lutheran College 134, 
I 

Johnson C. Smith University 108, 
POOW IGA 1356408 1627 

Joseph K. Bricks Junior College 
108, 109, 112 

Kittrell College 108, 109, 134 

Livingstone College 108, 109, 134, 
402, $21 

Negro Agricultural and Technical 
College 102, 103, 108, 109, 521 
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North Carolina College for 
Negroes 108, 109, 521 

North Carolina State Normal and 
Industrial College 108, 189, 1179 

St. Augustine’s College 108, 109, 
521 

Shaw University (Leonard 
Medical School) 108, 109, 130, 
134, 402, $21 

State Normal School, Elizabeth 
City 108, 109, $20, 521, 522 

State Normal School, Fayetteville 
1085109) $20, 6215) 522 

Winston-Salem Teachers College 
(Normal School), Winston- 
Salem 108, 109, 520, 521, 522 


NORTH DAKOTA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Fargo College 150, 408 

Jamestown College 182, 233, 408, 
1181 

North Dakota Agricultural 
College 102, 103, 128, 141, 180, 
183, 192, 231, 232, 233, 408, 409 

University of North Dakota 128, 
130, 131, 136, 180, 188, 189, 191, 
192, 231, 232, 233, 408, 409 

Wesley College 1182 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Lutheran Bible School 135 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State Normal and Industrial 
School, Ellendale 231, 232, 233 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Mayville 176, 231, 232, 
233 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Minot 176, 231, 232, 
233 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Valley City 176, 231, 
232, 233 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


North Dakota School of Forestry 
T1112; 2413232 

North Dakota State School of 
Science (Academy of Science) 
LL NTI yt wage 


OHIO 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Antioch College 128, 180, 198, 409, 
118 

Ashland College 107, 135, 408 

Baldwin-Wallace College 157, 182, 
408, 934 

Bluffton College 408 

Capital University 132, 408, 1184, 
1185 

Cedarville College 135, 408 

College of Wooster 182, 194, 408, 
1186, 1187 

Dayton University 408 

Defiance College 133, 135, 182, 408 

Denison University 182, 408, 1188 

Findlay College 107, 135 

Heidelberg College (University) 
182, 408, 409 

Hiram College 107, 153, 408, 1189 

John Carroll University (St. 
Ignatius College) 107, 365, 408 

Kenyon College 132, 135, 182, 408, 
409, 1009 

Lake Erie College 408, 1190 

Marietta College 150, 182, 408, 
IIgI, 1192 

Miami University 180, 408, 409, 
523, 524, 809, 1193 

Mount Union College 157, 182, 
408, 409, 935, 1194 

Muskingum College 180, 182, 409, 
II 

Oberlin College 1o1, 107, 132, 133, 
135,140; 140,, 075,177, 160,002, 
184, 194, 364, 408, 409, 1196 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Ohio Northern University 
(Harding College of Law) 128, 
136, 157, 182, 408, 936 

Ohio State University 102, 103, 
Ne By RN Pe Ea Rey | Rego 
179, 180, 183, 192, 194, 408, 409, 
523, $24, 809 

Ohio University 180, 187, 191, 192, 
408, $23, $24, 809 

Ohio Wesleyan University 130, 
157,177, 180, 182, 194, 195, 408, 


409, 937 
Otterbein College 180, 182, 408 


Oxford College for Women 408 

St. Ignatius College 365 

St. John’s University 408 

St. Xavier College 136, 408 

University of Akron 128, 180, 187, 
408 

University of Cincinnati (Ohio- 
Miami Medical College, Ohio 
College of Dental Surgery) Io1, 
Heel 2751295140, 031, 130, 141, 
175, 180, 183, 187, 408, 409, 413 

University of Dayton 128, 136 

University of Toledo 136, 180, 1197 

Western College for Women 182, 
408 

‘Western Reserve University 
(Adelbert College) 125, 130, 
131,141, 180, 319) 365, 408, 409, 
413, 1198 

Wilmington College 158, 182, 408, 
IOII, 1199 

Wittenberg College (Hamm 
Divinity School) 132, 133, 135, 
154, 180, 182, 408, 409 

YMCA School, Cleveland 365 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Akron Law School 136 

Baldwin-Wallace School, Nast 
Theological Seminary 133 

Bexley Hall 132 

Bonebrake Theological Seminary 


132, 133, 135 
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Case School of Applied Science 
128, 180, 365, 408 

Central Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in the 
United States 132, 133, 135 

Cincinnati College of Dental 
Surgery 125 

Cleveland Advertising Club’s 
School 365 

Cleveland Bible Institute 135 

Cleveland Homeopathic Medical 
College 130 

Cleveland Institute of Art 365 

Cleveland Law School 136, 365 

Cleveland School of Art 365 

Cleveland Y.M.C.A. School of 
Technology 129 

College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 130 

Columbus College of Law of the 
Y.M.C.A. 136 

Eclectic Medical Institute 130 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 132, 133, 135 

Franklin Thomas Backus Law 
School 136 

John Huntington Polytechnic 
Institute 365 

John Marshall School of Law 136, 
365 

Lake Erie School of Law 136 

Lane Theological Seminary 132, 
1332 135 

Nast Theological Seminary 135 

Ohio Mechanics Institute 129 

Payne Theological Seminary 134 

Pulte Medical College 130 

Reformed Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 132 

St. Mary’s Theological Seminary 
365 

Starling-Ohio Medical College 130 

Toledo Medical College 130 

Ursinus College 133, 182 

William McKinley School of Law 
136 
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Witmarsum Theological Seminary 
133, 135 

Xenia Theological Seminary 132 

Y.M.C.A. Law School, Dayton 136 

Y.M.C.A. Night Law School, 
Cincinnati 136 

Youngstown Institute of 
Technology, Youngstown 
School of Law 136 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Bowling Green Normal College 
(Normal School) 408, 523, 524, 
809 

Cleveland Kindergarten Primary 
Training School 365 

Cleveland School of Education 
(Normal Training School) 176, 
187, 319, 365, 614 

Kent State Teachers College 
(Normal School, State College, 
Normal College), Kent 107, 176, 


187, 408, 523, $24, 809 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Cleveland Y.M.C.A. Junior 
College 112 

Columbus Y.M.C.A. Junior 
College 112 

Glendale College 111, 112 

Rio Grande College 408 

Urbana University 110, 112, 938 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Wilberforce University 108, 109, 
134, 402, 524 


OKLAHOMA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Kingfisher College 150 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 102, 103, 
128/141 102. \220)1400.-5 75. 
1201 

Oklahoma Baptist University 408 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Oklahoma City University 107, 


167, 182, 939 

Oklahoma College for Women 186 
408, 525 

Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 525 

Phillips University 153, 408, 1202, 
1203 

University of Oklahoma 128, 130, 
131, 136, 141, 180, 183, 189, 191, 
192, 194, 408, 409, 525 

University of Tulsa 107, 136, 182, 
408 


> 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Epworth University 130 

Epworth College of Medicine 130 

Miami School of Mines 525 

Oklahoma City College of Law 136 

Oklahoma School of Mines, 
Wilburton 525 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Central State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Edmond 107, 
189, 525 

East Central State Teachers 
College, Ada 176, 525 

Northeastern State Teachers 
College, Tahlequah 176, 408, 525 

Northwestern State Teachers 
College, Alva 189, 408, 525 

Southeastern State Teachers 
College, Durant 176, 525, 1204 

Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Weatherford, 107, 176, 


408, 525 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Altus Junior College 112 

Bacone College 112 

Bartlesville Junior College 112 

Cameron State School of 
Agriculture 112, 1200 

Connors State School of 
Agriculture 112 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Eastern Oklahoma College 112 
Murray State School of 
Agriculture 112 
Muskogee Junior College 111 
Northeastern Junior College 112 
Oklahoma Christian College 112 
Oklahoma Military Academy 112 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
for Girls I10, III, 112, 152 
St. Mary’s Academy 112 
University Preparatory School 
and Junior College 112 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Normal University 102, 103, 
108, 109, 525 


OREGON 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Albany College 182 

Linfield College 182, 408, 1205 

Oregon State Agricultural College 
(State College) 102, 103, 128, 
139, 183, 192, 194, 234, 408, 409, 
410, 1206 

Pacific College 158, 408, 1011 

Pacific University 150, 182, 408 

Philomath College 182 

Reed College 187, 194, 408 

University of Oregon 128, 130, 
EBT 19Oe140,1 47. 175,180, 187, 
189, 191, 192, 234, 321, 408, 409, 
410, 1207 

Willamette University 130, 133, 
136, 157, 182, 408, 1208 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Eugene Bible University 135 

Kimball School of Theology 132, 
133, 13 

North Pacific College of Oregon 
Log 

Northwestern College of Law 136 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Eastern Oregon Normal School, 
La Grande 234 

Oregon Normal School, 
Monmouth 176, 234, 410 

Southern Oregon Normal School 
176, 234 

JuNIoR COLLEGES 


Columbia College 111 
Columbia University 111 
Mount Angel College 111 
St. Mary’s College 111, 112 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Academy of the New Church 110, 


35 

Albright College 182, 237, 408, 
IOIO 

Allegheny College 157, 180, 182, 
194, 2375 408, 1209 

Beaver College 182 

Bryn Mawr College 140, 177, 180, 
408, 409 

Bucknell University 128, 180, 182, 
194, 195, 237, 408, 943 

Cedar Crest College 182, 237, 408 

College Misericordia 237 

Dickinson College 136, 157, 182, 
194, 237, 408, 409, 941 

Duquesne University 136, 237 

Elizabethtown College 151, 182, 


237, 408, 708 
Franklin and Marshall College 


135, 182, 194, 237, 408 

Geneva College 194, 237, 408, 942 

Gettysburg College 154, 182, 194, 
237 

Grove City College 182, 194, 237, 
408, 409 

Haverford College 182, 237, 408, 
409, T2171, 1912 

Immaculata College 237 

Juniata College 151, 182, 237, 708 
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Lafayette College 128, 180, 182, 
183, 194, 237, 408, 1213 
Lebanon Valley College 182, 194, 
237, 408, 409 
Lehigh University 128, 180, 183, 
187, 194, 237, 408, 409 
Marywood College 237, 408, 1214 
Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary 132,133, 1345.27 
Moravian College for Women 408 
Muhlenberg College 154, 180, 182, 


194, 237, 408 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


237, 408 

Pennsylvania State College, 102, 
¥O3; 1277, 128, 129,139,141, 180; 
£83, 187, 109, 191, 192,1194;.237, 
408, 409 

Rosemont College 237 

St. Francis College 237 

St. Joseph’s College 237 

St. Thomas College 111, 237 

St. Vincent College 237, 408 

Schuylkill College (Seminary) 110, 
III, 132, 133, 135, 182, 237 

Seton Hill College 237, 408 

Susquehanna University 132, 133, 
135, 154, 182, 194, 408 

Swarthmore College 128, 180, 195, 
408, 1215 

Temple University 125, 130, 131, 
132, 833, 435, 136; 180, 237 

Thiel College 154, 182, 237, 408 

University of Pennsylvania 125, 
127, 128, 130, 131, 135 (2), 136, 
138, 141,179, 183, 187, 194,195, 
237, 367, 408, 409 

University of Pittsburgh 112, 1265, 
127, 128, 130, 131, 135 (2), 136, 
180, 187, 189, 194, 237, 366, 368, 
408, 409, 616, 1216, 1217 

Ursinus College 194, 237, 408 

Villa Maria College 237 

Villanova College 128, 369, 1278 

Washington and Jefferson College 
180, 182, 194, 237, 408, 409 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Waynesburg College 182, 237, 
1218 
Westminster College 182, 187, 


237, 408 
Wilson College 180, 182, 237, 408 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
127, 128, 129, 141, 180, 183, 194, 
237, 408, 409, 940 

Crozer Theological Seminary 132, 
133, 135 

Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 133, 135 

Drexel Institute 128, 129, 183, 
237, 408, 409, 1210 

Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital 130, 131 

International Correspondence 
Schools 129 

Jefferson Medical College 130, 131 

Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia, Mt. Airy 132, 133, 
+S 

Sate Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg 133, 135 

Meadville Theological Seminary 
132, 133 

Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia 130 

Messiah Bible College 135 

Philadelphia College and 
Infirmary of Osteopathy 130 

Philadelphia Divinity School 132 

Philadelphia Polyclinic 130 

Philadelphia Textile School 129 

Pittsburgh Bible Institute 135 

Pittsburgh- Xenia Theological 
Seminary (Pittsburgh) 132, 133, 
8) 

Reformed Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 132 

Reformed Church Theological 
Seminary 133 

Theological Seminary of Reformed 
Episcopal Church 132 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Theological Seminary of the 
General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
132 

Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States 132, 135 

Western Theological Seminary 
USF 9t 339 235 

Westinghouse Technical Night 
School 129 

Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia 135 

Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania 130, 131 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Frick Training School, Pittsburgh 
616 

Philadelphia Normal School 615 

Philadelphia School of Pedagogy 
61 

sree Teachers College (Normal 
School, Literary Institute), 
Bloomsburg 176, 235, 236, 237 

State Teachers College (Normal . 
School), California 235, 236 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Clarion 176, 235, 236 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), East Stroudsburg 176, 
235, 236, 237 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Edinboro 235, 236, 237 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Indiana 176, 235, 236 

State Teachers College (State 
Normal School, Keystone State 
Normal School), Kutzdown 176, 
235, 236 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Lock Haven 235, 236 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Mansfield 235, 236, 237 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Millersville 176, 235, 236 
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State Teachers College 
(Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School), Shippensburg 
176, 235, 236, 237, 408 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Slippery Rock 176, 235, 
236, 237 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), West Chester 235, 236, 


mi! 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Bellefont Academy 194 

Darlington School 112 

Kiskiminetas Springs School 194 

Mount Pleasant Classical and 
Scientific Institute 368 

National Polish Alliance College 
119 

Ogontz School 112 

Johnstown Junior College of the 
University of Pittsburgh 112 

Williamsport- Dickinson Seminary 
121g 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Cheyney Training School for 
Teachers 108, 109, 236 

Lincoln University 108, 109, 134, 
135, 182, 237, 402, 408 


PHILIPPINES 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Ateneo de Manila 526 

University of Santo Tomas 526 

University of the Philippines 112, 
526 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Philippine Normal School 526 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Cebu Junior College 112 
Central Philippine College 112 
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PORTO RICO 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


University of Porto Rico 102, 103, 
£93) \527 


RHODE ISLAND 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Brown University 128, 177, 180, 
182, 187, 194, 370, 408, 409 

Northeastern University 136 

Rhode Island State College 102, 
103, 128, 183, 189, 192, 408 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Rhode Island School of Design 129 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Rhode Island: College of 
Education 176 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Chicora College 152, 408 
Clemson Agricultural College 102, 
103, 128, 141, 180, 192, 409, 

1220 
Coker College 186, 408 
College of Charleston 408 
Columbia College 182 
Converse College 140, 408 
Erskine College 1223 
Furman University 136 
Greenville Woman’s College 186 
Lander College 182, 186 
Newberry College 154, 1224 
Presbyterian College 
(Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina) 152, 182, 371, 1225 
The Citadel, the Military College 
of South Carolina 128 
University of South Carolina 128, 
136, 192, 408, 1226 
Winthrop College 186, 408, 1227 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Wofford College 156, 180, 182, 408 
Woman’s College of Due West 408 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Columbia Theological Seminary 
132, 133 

Erskine Theological Seminary 132 

Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary 132, 133, 135 

Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina 130, 131 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Anderson College 1221 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Allen University 108, 109, 134 

Benedict College 108, 109, 134, 
402 

Bettis College 109 

Claflin University (College) 108, 
TOQ, 402, 704 

Clinton Normal and Industrial 
College 134 

Friendship Normal and Industrial 
College 109, 134 

Morris College 108, 109, 134 

State Colored Normal, Industrial, 
Agricultural, and Mechanical 
College of South Carolina 102, 
103, 108, 109 

Voorhees Normal and Industrial 
College 109 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Augustana College 111, 180, 238 

Dakota Wesleyan University 157, 
182, 238, 408, 944 

Huron College 182, 238, 408, 1228 

Sioux Falls College 182, 238, 408, 
1229 

South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
102, 103, 128, 192, 238, 408, 409 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


University of South Dakota 128, 
130/131; 136, 180, 183,189, 191, 
192, 194, 238, 408, 409 

Yankton College 150, 182, 238, 
408 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Sioux Falls College of Law 136 
South Dakota State School of 
Mines 128, 238 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Eastern State Normal School 
(Teachers College), Madison 
III, 176, 238, 408 

Lutheran Normal School 238 

Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, Aberdeen 176, 238, 408 

Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield 176, 238, 408 

State Normal School, Spearfish 
125 70,1238 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Freeman Junior College 112 

Notre Dame Academy 112 

Wessington Springs Junior College 
TLE 1o5 1238 


TENNESSEE 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Bethel College 135, 239, 1231 

Bryson College 239 ° 

Burritt College 239 

Carson-Newman College 186, 239, 
1230 

Cumberland University 136, 182, 
239, 408 

King College 152, 182, 239 

Lincoln Memorial University 130, 
180, 239 

Maryville College 180, 182, 186, 


239, 408 
Milligan College 239, 408, 702 
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Southwestern College 
(Southwestern Presbyterian 
University) 152, 182, 239, 408 

Tennessee College 186, 239, 408, 
1230 

Tusculum College 182, 239, 408, 
234 

Union University 239, 408, 1230 

University of Chattanooga 130, 
167, 180, 182, 239, 408, 1235 

University of Tennessee 102, 103, 
T2650, TAs 1AONL SO, LOLS LO?, 
194, 239, 408, 409, 1236 

University of the South 132, 135, 
182, 239, 408, 409, 1009 

Vanderbilt University ror, 125, 
128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 136, 
180, 183, 194, 239, 408 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chattanooga College of Law 136, 
=39 

College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 130 

Du Bose Memorial Church 
Training School 135 

Hamilton College of Law 136 

John Randolph Neal College of 
Law 136 

Johnson Bible College 132, 135 

Memphis Hospital Medical 
College 130 

Tennessee Medical College 130 

University of Memphis 136 

University of Nashville and 
Tennessee 130 

Y.M.C.A. Law School of 
Nashville 136 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


East Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Johnson City 176 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers 189, 239, 408 

West Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Memphis 176 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Athens School 111, 112, 239 

Centenary College 111, 112, 239 

Columbia Institute 112 

David Lipscomb College 111, 112, 
239, 1232 

Freed-Hardeman College 111, 112 
239 

Hall-Moody Junior College 111, 
239, 1230 

Hiwassee College 110, 111, 112, 
156, 239, 702 

Junior College of the University 
of Tennessee 112 

Martin College 110, 111, 112, 239 

Memphis Conference Institute 110 

Murphy Collegiate Institute 945 

Nashville Agricultural and 
Normal Institute 112, 702 

Southern Junior College 112, 702 

Tennessee Wesleyan College 112, 
239, 792, 1233 

Trevecca College 112, 239 

Ward-Belmont School (Junior 
College) 111, 112, 239 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Fisk University 108, 109, 140, 239, 
402, 408 

Knoxville College 108, 10g, 112, 
239, 402 

Lane College 108, 109, 134, 135, 
239, 402, 705 

Le Moyne Junior College 108, 109, 
112 

Meharry Medical College 125, 

Morristown Normal and 
Industrial College (Institute) 
108, 109, 704 

Roger Williams University 108, 
109, 134) 239 

Swift Memorial College 109, 112 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State Teachers 
College (Normal School, 
Normal College, Technical 
College) 102, 103, 108, 109 

Walden College 108 


TEXAS 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College 110 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 102, 103, 128, 
138, 141,183).192; 240,241 ay 
409, 529 

Austin College 152, 182, 240 

Baylor College for Women 
(Female College) 180, 186, 408 

Baylor University 125, 130, 131, 
136, 140, 180, 189, 194, 240, 408, 
1238, 1239 

Daniel Banker College 152, 182, 
408 

Howard Payne College 189 

Incarnate Word College 1241 

McMurry College 810 

Our Lady of the Lake College 186, 
408 

Rice Institute 128, 408 

Southern Methodist University 
128.132.1331 96.086, Boa oma ae 
194, 408, 810, 1244 

Southwestern University 130, 156, 
189, 240, 408, 810 

Texas Christian University (Brite 
College of the Bible) 132, 135, 
182, 409, 1245, 1246 

Texas College of Arts and 
Industries (College of 
Industrial Arts) 240, 241, 243, 
529 

Texas Presbyterian College 152, 
182, 408 

Texas State College for Women 186 

Texas Technological College 128, 


141, I9I, 241, 243, 529 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Texas Woman’s College 182, 408, 
409, 810 

Trinity University 182, 408, 1247 

University of Texas 128, 130, 131, 
136, 141, 180, 189, 191, 192, 194, 
240, 241, 243, 408, 409, 529 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 1325 /132,,236, 152 

Dallas School of Law 136 

Fort Worth University 130 

Galveston Institute of Law 136 

Houston Law School 136 

Jefferson School of Law 136 

Peniel University 132 

San Antonio School of Law 136 

South Texas School of Law 136 

Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 132, 133, 135 

Texas College of Mines and 
Metallurgy 529 

Texas Dental College 125 

University of Texas, Medical 
School, Galveston 131, 241 

University of Texas, School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso 
241 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 


East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce 176, 241, 
243, 244, 408, 529 

North Texas State Teachers 
College (Normal School), 
Denton 176, 240, 241, 243, 244, 
529, 1242 

Sam Houston State Teachers 
College (Normal School), 
Huntsville 176, 240, 241, 243, 
244, 408, $29 

South Texas Teachers College, 
Kingsville 176 

Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College (Normal School), San 
Marcos 176, 240, 241, 243, 244, 
408, 529 
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Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches 176, 241, 
243, 244, 529 

Sul Ross State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Alpine 111, 
176, 241, 243, 244, 408, 529 

West Texas State Teachers 
College (Normal School), 


Canyon 240, 241, 243, 244, 529 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Alexander College 111, 408 

Blinn College 810 

Brownsville Junior College 242 

Burleson College 111, 112 

Carr-Burdette College 110, 111, 
1g seat Pe To: 

Carroll School for Young Women 
112 

Christian College 111 

Clarendon Junior College 110, 
TIT, 112; 249" 408 

Clifton Junior College 112, 155 

College of Marshall (Marshall 
College) 110, 111, 112 

Decatur Baptist College 111, 112 

Edinburg College (Junior College) 
112,/242 

El Paso Junior College 111, 241, 
617 

Gainesville Junior College 112, 242 

Gunter College 112 

Hillsboro Junior College 112, 241, 
242 

Houston Junior College 112, 242 

Jacksonville College 112 

John Tarleton Agricultural College 
[LO Al I, 142) 241249 co0 

Junior College of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley 112 

Kidd-Key College 111, 112, 408, 
810 

Lon Morris College 112, 810 

Meridian Junior College 110, 111, 
112 

Midland College 110 
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North Texas Agricultural College 
(North Texas College, Grubbs 
Vocational College, Junior 
Agricultural College) 110, 111, 
RItpouTe magico 

Paris Junior College 112, 242 

Randolph Junior College 112, 153, 
1243 

Ranger Junior College 112, 242 

Rusk Junior College 111, 112 

St. Mary’s College 112 

San Angelo College 242 

San Antonio Junior College 112, 
242 

Schreiner Institute (Junior 
College) 112, 152 

South Park Junior College (Lamar 
College) 112, 241, 242, 618 

Stamford College 110 

Temple Junior College 112, 242 

Texarkana Junior College 112, 242 

Texas Military College 110,111,112 

Thorp Spring Christian College 
IIO, 112 

Tyler Junior College 112, 242 

Victoria Junior College 112, 242 

Wayland Baptist College (Junior 
College) 111, 112, 408 

Weatherford College (Junior 
College) 112, 810 

Wesley College (Junior College) 
PIOUEIES UT 2s 400 Mo1O 

Westminster College 110, 111, 
112, 189 

Westmoorland College 111, 112, 
156, 186, 810 

Wichita Falls Junior College 112, 
241, 242, 408 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Bishop College 108, 109, 134, 135, 
402, 408 

Butler College 109 

Central Texas College 134 

Conroe College 134, 135 

Guadalupe College 109, 134 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Houston Colored Junior College 
109, 134 

Jarvis Christian College (Institute, 
Institution) 108, 10g, 112 

Mary Allen Seminary (Junior 
College) 109, 112 

Paul Quinn College 108, 109, 110, 
134, 402 

Prairie View State Normal and 
Industrial College 102, 103, 108, 
109, 241, 243 

St. Phillip’s Junior College 109 

Sam Houston Junior College 
(College) 108, 109, 402, 704 

Texas College 108, 109, 112, 705 

Tillotson College 108, 109, 402 

Wiley College 108, 109, 402, 704 


UTAH 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Brigham Young University 180, 
194, 408 

University of Utah 128, 130, 131, 
136, 180, 183, 187, 188, 189, 191, 
192, 194, 245, 408, 409 

Utah State Agricultural College 
102, 103, 139, 189, 192, 2455 408 


JuNiIoR COLLEGES 


Brigham Young College 111 

Dixie Junior College 112 

Snow College (Junior College, 
Normal College) 111, 112 

Branch Agricultural College, 
Cedar City111, 112, 246 

Weber College (Normal College) 
PYLE 

Westminster College (Junior 
College) 111, 112, 1249 


VERMONT 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Middlebury College 150, 180, 182, 
194, 195, 408, 409, 530 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Norwich University 128, 530 

University of Vermont 102, 103, 
128, 130, 131, 192, 194, 408, 409, 
530, 1250 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State Normal School, Castleton 
$30 
State Normal School, Johnson 530 


VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Bridgewater College 135, 151, 182, 
408, 708 

College of William and Mary 135, 
136, 186, 246, 247, 408, 531 

Emory and Henry College 156, 
182.7408, 702 

Hampden-Sidney College 152, 
182, 408 

Hollins College 186, 408, 1252 

Lynchburg College 153, 182, 1253 

Mary Baldwin College 152, 182, 
186 

Randolph-Macon College 180, 
182, 408 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College (College for Women) 
156, 180, 182, 186, 195, 408, 
1254 

Roanoke College 154, 182, 408 

Sweet Briar College 180, 186, 408, 
409, 1255, 1256 

University of Richmond (T.C. 
William School of Law) 135, 
136, 373, 408, 1257 

University of Virginia 127, 128, 
130, 131, 136, 140, 141, 191, 192, 
194, 246, 247, 408, 409, 531, 946 

Washington and Lee University 
128, 136, 408, 409, 1260, 1261 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Assembly’s Training School 152 
Bishop Payne Divinity School 134 
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Medical College of Virginia 125, 

Norfolk College 136 

Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary 133, 135 

Union Theological Seminary 132, 
359 t 35a. 152 

University College of Medicine 130 

Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and 
Polytechnic Institute 102, 103, 
180, 192, 247 

Virginia Mechanics Institute 129 

Virginia Military Institute 128, 
180, 183, 246, 408, 1258 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
127,128, 141, 183;,246, 408; §31, 
eee 

Virginia Theological Seminary 132 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Farmville 176, 246, 
247, 408, 531 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Fredericksburg 176, 
246, 247, 408, 531 

State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg 176, 246, 247, 408, 
531 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), East Radford 247, 408, 


531 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Averett College 110, 111, 112 

Blackstone College for Girls 111, 
rue 

Bluefield College 112 

Daleville College 110, 111 

Marion Junior College 111,112,154 

Martha Washington College 111, 
112, 186 

Mary Baldwin Seminary 111 

Shenandoah College 112 

Southern College 110, 111, 112 
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Stonewall Jackson College 
(Institute) 110, 111,112, 152 
Sullins College 110, 111, 112, 186 

Virginia College 110, 111, 112 
Virginia Intermont College 110, 
IAI, 112, 186 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 108, 109, 
3/2 

Lynchburg Seminary 109 

St. Paul Normal and Industrial 
School 108, 109 

Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute 102, 103, 108, 247, 531 

Virginia State College for Negroes 
109 

Virginia Theological Seminary 
and College 134, 135 

Virginia Union University 108, 
109, 134, 135, 136, 402, 408 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


College of Puget Sound 157, 182, 
408, 409, 947 

Gonzaga University 136 

Spokane University 153, 182, 1262 

State College of Washington 
(Washington State College) 
128, 138, 139, 141, 189, 191, 192, 
194, 248, 408, 409, 410, 1264 

University of Washington 101, 
128, 136, 139, 141, 180, 183, 184, 
187, 188, 189, 191, 194, 248, 408, 
409, 410, 413, 1263 

Walla Walla College 135, 1005 

Whitman College 150, 182, 408, 
409, 1281 

Whitworth College 182 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Pacific Theological Seminary 135 
Washington College of Law 136 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State Normal School, Bellingham 
189, 248, 410 

State Normal School, Cheney 248, 
410 

State Normal School, Ellensburg 
176, 248, 410 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Bainbridge Island School for Boys 
112 

Centralia Junior College 112, 204 

Columbia Lutheran Junior 
College 110 

Everett Junior College (High 
School) 110, 111 

Mount Vernon Junior College 112 

Pacific Lutheran College 111, 112, 
132, 155 

Spokane College 111, 112, 155 

Seattle Pacific College 112 

Yakima Valley Junior College 204 


WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Bethany College 153, 182, 408, 
1266, 1267 

Davis and Elkins College 152, 180, 
182 

Marshall College 176, 249, 408, 
409, 1268 

Salem College 180, 182, 702 

West Virginia University 
(University of West Virginia) 
102, 103, 128, 130, 131, 136, 180, 
189, 191, 192, 194, 249, 408, 409 

West Virginia Wesleyan College 
157, 180, 182, 194, 1270 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Concord State Teachers College 
(Normal School), Athens 176, 


249, 408 
Fairmont State Teachers College 


(Normal School) 249, 408 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN SURVEYS 


Glenville State Teachers College 
(Normal School) 249 

Shepherd State Teachers College 
(Normal School), 
Shepherdstown 176, 249, 408 

West Liberty State Teachers 
College (Normal School) 176, 


249 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Alderson Baptist Academy and 
Junior College 112, 702 
Broadus College 111 
Greenbrier College 112, 152 
New River State School 249 
Potomac State School 112, 249 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


Bluefield State Teachers College 
(Institute) 109, 249, 408 

Storer College 109, 112, 1269 

West Virginia State College 
(Collegiate Institute) 102, 103, 
108, 109, 249, 408 


WISCONSIN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Beloit College 107, 150, 180, 182, 
194, 408, 409 

Carroll College 107, 130, 180, 182, 
408, 1271 

Lawrence College 157, 180, 182, 
408, 949, 1272 

Marquette University 125, 128, 
130, 131, 136, 194, 408 

Milton College 180, 182, 408, 409 

Milwaukee-Downer College 180, 
408, 409 

Mission House College and 
Theological Seminary 135 

Northland College 150, 180, 182, 
408, 948 

Northwestern College 408 

Ripon College 150, 180, 182, 183, 
408, 409 
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St. Clara College and Academy 
408 

University of Wisconsin 102, 103, 
127) 1205.20, 30,181 1205070, 
180,167,189) 191, 192, 194, 195, 
322, 408, 409, 1274 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Evangelical Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 132, 135 

Milwaukee Medical College 130 

Milwaukee School of Engineering 
129 

Nashotah House 132, 135 

Provincial Seminary of the 
Reformed Church 132 

Wisconsin College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 130 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


National Teachers Seminary 408 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Eau Claire 111, 176, 
408 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), La Crosse 111, 250 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Milwaukee 111, 176, 
187, 250, 408 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Oshkosh 111, 176, 250, 
408 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Platteville 176, 187, 
189, 250, 1273 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), River Falls 107, 176, 
250, 408 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Stevens Point 111, 176. 
189, 250, 408 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Superior 111, 250 

State Teachers College (Normal 
School), Whitewater 176, 250 

Stout Institute 176, 408 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Central Wisconsin College 155 
Concordia College 110, 111, 112 
Grafton Hall 112 

St. Lawrence College 110, 112, 408 
St. Mary’s College 110 


WYOMING 
_ UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


University of Wyoming 102, 103, 
128, 136, 180, 183, 187, 189, 192, 
194, 408, 409, 532, 538, 1275 


CANADA 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Acadia University 533 

Agricultural College, Truro $33 

Bishop’s University 133 

Brandon College 133 

Columbian Methodist College 133 

Congregational College of Canada 
133 

Dalhousie University 125, 128, 
130, 131, 136, 194 

Huron College 133 

Kings College 133, 533 

Laval University (Université 
Laval) 130, 131, 136, 139, 194 

Macdonald College 180 

McGill University 125, 128, 130, 
131, 133 (3), 136, 141, 179, 194 

McMaster University 133, 135 

Mount Allison University 133 

Presbyterian College 133, 135 

Prince of Wales College 533 

Queen’s University 128, 130, 131, 
13359359194 

St. Dunstan’s College 533 

University of Alberta 125, 128, 
131, 136, 141, 180 

University of British Columbia 
128, 133, 139 

University of Manitoba 130, 131, 
136, 141, 180 


SURVEYS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


University of Montreal 
(Université de Montreal) 125, 
131, 136, 180 

University of Mount Allison 533 

University of New Brunswick 128, 
136, 139, 533 

University of Ottawa 194 

University of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College 533 

University of Saskatchewan 128, 
L310, 1339 136, Beo;igdg ase 

University of Toronto (Knox 
College, Trinity College, 
Wycliffe College) 125, 128, 130, 
131, 133 (3), 135 (3), 1395 141, 
179, 180, 194 

University of Western Ontario 
131, 154, 180 

Waterloo College 135, 154 

Western University 130, 133 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Diocesan Theological Seminary 
1355, 035 

Ecole des Beaux Arts of Montreal 
141 

Ecole des Beaux Arts of Quebec 
141 

Ecole Polytechnique de Montreal 
128 

Halifax Medical College 130 

Knox College 135 

Law School of British Columbia 
136 

Nova Scotia Technical College 
128, 533 

Osgoode Hall Law School 136 

Pine Hill Divinity School 135 

Presbyterian Theological College 


133 
St. Chad’s College 133 
Toronto Bible College 135 
Trinity College 135 
United Theological College 135 
Vancouver Law School 136 
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Victoria College 133 

Victoria University, Emmanuel 
College 135 

Westminster Hall 133 

Wycliffe College 135 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Normal School, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edwards Island 533 

Normal School, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick 533 


Normal School, Truro, Nova 
Scotia 533 

Provincial Normal School, 
Regina, Saskatchewan 534 

Provincial Normal School, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 534 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Regina College, Saskatchewan 251 
Saskatoon College and Seminary, 
Saskatchewan 154 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WHICH 
REPORTS HAVE BEEN PRINTED 


Number of Surveys 


1. United States Office (Bureau) 
of Education 
#102, 103, 108, 137, 183, 
BOs 202, 209, 911, 213) 227, 
232, 234, 238, 239, 245, 248, 
301, 302, 317, 318, 321, 360, 
365, 372, 402, 404, 405, 411, 
502, 503, 506, 525, 532, $34, 
536. 


. Non-religious national 
foundations and 
organizations 


. Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 
BI2G ey lsu 130.876, 
TOS 206) 226297) JET 51630, 
333: 


. Association of American 


Colleges 
#104, 140, 184, 185, 223, 
359, 351. 


General Education Board 


#219, 509, SII, 514, 520. 

. The Brookings Institution 
#5OI, S10, 518, $22, 537. 
National University 
Extension Association 
#187, 188, 189. 

Society for Promotion of 
Engineering Education 
#128, 129. 


. American Association of 


Dental Schools 
#126. 
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American Association of 
University Professors 
#197. 

American Association of 
University Women 
#105. 

American Library 
Association 

#409. 

American Veterinary 
Medical Association 
#138. 

Association of American 
Medical Colleges 

#131. 


. National Research Council 


#412. 

Russell Sage Foundation 
#614. 

Society of American 
Foresters 


#139. 


. Religious national 


organizations 


Council of Church Boards 
of Education 

#158, 182, 209, 363. 
Institute of Social and 
Religious Research 

#133, 134, 135, 195. 
Interchurch World 
Movement 


#132, 403. 
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d. 


Board of Education of 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South 

#156, 215. 

Board of Education of 
Church of the Brethren 
#ISt. 

General Assembly of 
Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

#152. 

National Council of 
Congregational Churches 
#150. 

Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America 


#155. 


. Colleges and Universities 


(for surveys of other 
ANStiCwtions) "7 es Cees ee 


Columbia University, 
Teachers College 
(1) Division of Field 
studies, Institute of 
Educational 
Research 
#207, 227, 609, 618. 
(2) International 
Institute 
#526, 527. 
(3) Others 
#154, 217, 218, 229. 
Stanford University 
#204, 305, 603, 605, 606, 
608. 


University of Kansas, 
Bureau of School Service 
#310, 323, 610. 

Peabody College, Division 
of Surveys and Field 
Studies 

#186, 224. 
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e. 


a. 


University of Kentucky, 
Bureau of School Service 
#106, 216. 

University of Minnesota 
#III, 233. 

University of Southern 
California 

#601, 602. 

Yale University 

#179, 312. 

Colorado State Teachers 
College 

#112. 

Princeton University 
#535. 

University of Chicago 
#077. 

University of Colorado 
#206. 


. University of Delaware 


#505. 

University of Iowa 
#212. 

University of Missouri 
#613. 

University of Wisconsin 
#180. 


. Colleges and Universities 


(for self-surveys)) "nando 
#306, 307, 308, 309, 315, 

316, 320, 352, 353, 3555 356, 
359, 362, 364, 366, 369. 


. Commercial Organizations 4 


Griffenhagen and Associates 
#243, 512, 524. 

Marts and Lundy 

7357- 


. State Departments of 


Education, State Boards . 9 
#242, 249, 250, 303, 322, 
G13) 528, G2gpOngs 
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AGENCIES Number of Surveys 


8. Special Committees and 
Commissions. tr ee) oy 8 
PLOT TS) TET TIS TST, 
TOT, \192, 193, 208, 210, 214) 
S20 226,240) 208 296,047. 
246, 247, 311, 313, 314, 319, 
354, 358, 361, 367, 379, 371, 
373, 401, 406, 407, 408, 410, 
413, 414, 504, 507, 508, 515, 
516, $17, 519, $21, $23, 531, 
607, 611, 612, 616. 


g. Personal (in doctoral 
Gisserta tions) Aves) 
#110, 176, 190, 196, 198, 
2225020, 235, 244, 324, 368, 
374, 617. 


me 
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10, Miscellaneous.) 2 2.4% 5 
a. California Taxpayers’ 
Association 


#304, 604. 

b. Journal of Negro Education 
#109. 

c. North Central Association 
#107. 


d. University of Texas 
alumni, etc. 
#240. 


Total 230 
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TuHIs index contains, in a single alphabetical list, the names of 
555 staff members of surveys (all those whose names are given 
in Appendix VII) with the numbers of the surveys for which they 


had full or partial responsibility. 


A 

Agee "HP. 507 

Alderman, Edwin A. 246 

Alderman, L.R. 802 

Alexander, Thomas 217 

Allen, W.S. 1239 

Allen, William H. 322 

Allport, Floyd H. 362 

Almack, John C. 603 

Alves, H.F. 529 

Anderson, Ruth E. 1020, 1055, 
1188 

Angell, James R. 211 

Artman, Joseph M. 195, 1117 

Ayer, Fred: B. 1150 

Ayres, Leonard P. 514 


Ayres, Q:C, 309 


B 


Babcock, (Kendri¢ .C. 211.) 311 

Bachman, Frank P. 224, S09, 
Cut, 5140231 

Bagley WiC. 207, 229;226, 310, 
RLO, O11, 807 

Bailey, L.H..211 

Balduf, E.W. 913 

Barker, Mr. 1207 

Barnard, Henry 528, 536 

Barton, Rot. Jra247 

Bawden, William T. 232, 503, 525 

Beam, Lura 133, 134, 182, 184, 
351, 403, 1007, 1008, IOIg, 1145 


Beane, James C. I001 

Beard, Richard C. 316 

Becht, J. George 236 

Bell, W.A. 704, 705 

Belsley, G. Lyle 522 

Bemis, Harold E. 138 

Bennett, John C. 304 

Bentley, Harold W. 194 

Benton, Guy P. 1250 

Betters, Paul V. 522 

Betts, Gilbert L. 405 

Bill, E. Gordon 228 

Billett, Roy O. 203 

Birchy RoRW138 

Bishop, F.L. 365 

Bishop, Ralph C. 183 

Bittner, Walton S. 191, 360 

Bizzell, William B. 108, 203 

Black, Arthur D. 126 

Blauch, Lloyd E. 126, 157, 221, 
239, 301, $19, $25, 909, 912, 914, 
9175 919, 920, 923, 929, 930, 934, 
935 9365 937s 944s 947, 1035, 
1053, 1065, 1088, 1141, 1208, 
1270 

Boardman, H.S. 218 

Boatright, Frederick W. 373 

Bocher, Maxime 406 

Bohannon, C.D. 701 

Bohannon, Mr. 1159 

Bostwick, A.E. 409 

Bosworth, F.H. 141 
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Boyd, P.P. 1097 

Bradford, John E. 1016 

Bralley, F.M. 240 

Brammel, P. Roy 404 

Branson, Eugene C. 3221 

Brawley, J.P. 704, 705 

Breasted, James H. 355 

Brent, Charles H. 133 

Brittain, Horace L. 523 

Brown, B. Warren 152, 156, 209, 
215, 403, 801, 803, 805, 808, 810, 
IOIO, 1029 

Brown, C.A. 129 

Brown, Flora 409 

Brown, Genevieve 1134, 1202 

Brown, Joseph C. 249 

Brown, William Adams 135 

Bruce, G.M. 155 

Brumbaugh, A.J. 157, 913, 916, 
918, 921, 925, 941, 949, 1078, 
1080, 1082, 1169, 1209, 1235 

Buchannan, J.D. 911 

Buckingham, B.R. 809 

Bunker, Frank F. 506 

Burgess, E..C.'932 

Burton, Ernest DeWitt 195 


C 


Calhoun, J.T. 517 

Caliver, Ambrose 405 

Calvin, Henrietta W. 211, 238, 
302, $25 

Cammack, James W.,Jr. 513 

Campbell, Doak S. 186, 224, 801, 
803, 808, 810, 915, 926, 1221, 
1231 

Capen, Samuel P. Io, 175, 201, 
20K, 21 ORS 2ASs 907, 417.1821, 
351, 365, 367; 370; 502, 508, 527, 
804, 904, 905, 906, 940, 1028, 
1043, 1278 

Cavan, Jordan 157 

Cavins, Lorimer V. 249 

Chamberlain, George D. 515 

Chamberlain, Leo M. 106, 196, 
1097, II0O 
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Chambers, George G. 319 

Chandler, F.H. 212 

Charters, W.W. 126, 1136 

Christensen, J.C. 221 

Clapp, C.H. 806 

Clark, Thomas A. 360 

Coffman, Lotus D. 107, 205, 208, 
213, 227, 230104 bi gnioytgogs 
L27O.Nt 2 

Cole, Charles N. 364 

Coleman, Algernon 408 

Colvin, A.O. 306 

Colvin, S.S. 221 

Condit, Philip M. 112 

Cook, Katherine M. $32 

Cooper, William John 404, 405, 
411 

Cottrell, Donald P. 154, 207, 218, 
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Covert, Timon 411 

Cowley, W.H. 359 

Crabbe, J.G. 306 

Craighead, Edwin B. 232 

Crawford, Albert B. 352 

Cross, E.A. 306 

Crutsinger, George M. 244 

Cubberley, E.P. 406, 410 


D 


Dailey, Alan 192 
Daniel, W.A. 134 
Daugherty, M.M. 505 
Davis, B.M. 809 

Davis, H.L. 1095 

Davis, Jackson, 514 
Davis, Ozora S. 403 
Day, Edmund E. 1276 
Day, Herbert E. 412 
Dearborn, Ned H. 249 
Dearborn, Walter F. 225 
Deffenbaugh, W.S. 802 
Dempsey, S. James 179 
Dick, G.A. 138 
Dimmitt, Luther M. 1014 
Dodds, Harold W. 535 
Dodge, Homer L. 197 
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Dooley, Channing R. 3611 
Downs, S. Edgar 236 
Duggan, Stephen P. 526 
Dushane, Donald 356 


E 


Eckert, Ruth E. 198 

Edson, Andrew W. 607 

Edwards, Richard H. 195 

Eells, Walter C. 204, 303, 603, 605 

Eimer, Ernest 1004 

Eisenhart, Luther P. 370 

Elliff, J.D. 206, 928, 1041, 1045, 
IOgI, 1139, 1146, 1229, 1269 

Elliott, Charles H. 519, 1179 

Elliott, Edward C. 208, 410, 804 

Englehardt, Fred 404, 924 

Englehardt, N.L. 227, 618 

Evenden, Edward S. 154, 207, 218, 
221. 5297,1296, 406,609 

Everett, Frank O. 524, 538 


F 


Fansler, Thomas 205 

Farmer, August N. 250 

Farrand, Livingston 502, 1028 

Faunce, W.H.P. 195 

Fife, Robert H. 408 

Finegan, Thomas E. 615, 616 

Finley, G.W. 306 

Fisher, Charles H. 615 

Fisher, Galen M. 195 

Fisher, W.A. 414 

Fiske, T.S. 406 

Flexner, Abraham 130, 514, 611 

Foght, H.W. 201, 238, 248, 502, 
534, 1150 

Foote, John M. 217 

Ford, Guy S. 230, 370 

Ford, H.S. 360 

Ford, Willard S. 601, 602, 604 

Foster, F.C. 135 

Poster, ©.) 132, 133; 354 

Franke, Virginia E. 195 

Frazier, Ben W. 203, 405 

Frederick, O.L. 404 
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French, Calvin H. 403 
Friesell, H. Edmund 126 
Furst, Clyde 221, 530 
Fusfeld, Irving S. 412 


G 


Galloway, Oscar F. 216 
Gamble, Guy C. 405, 1155 
Gannett, Anna J. 236 
Gard, W.L. 809 
Gardner, D.H. 107 
Gardner, O. Max 230 
Gary, Theodore 227 
Gies, William J. 125 
Godfrey, Hollis 211, 221, 1193, 
I2I0 
Goldmark, Josephine 413 
Goodrich, P.E. 356 
Graves, Henry S. 139 
Green, Clyde C. 236 
Greene, C.W. 1083 
Greenleaf, W.S. 360 


Grego, HG. 157,740, 900; 912, 
914, 916, 917, 918, 919, 920, 921, 
9235 9255 929, 930; 934, 935, 936, 


937> 939» 941, 944, 947, 949, 
1035, 1065, 1078, 1080, 1082, 


1088, 1128, 1139, 1141, 1208, 
1209, 1235, 1270 
Griffenhagen, Edwin O. 243, 247, 
512, 524, 538, 1093, 1279, 1280 
Guise, Cedric H. 139 


H 


Hadden, S.M. 306 
Haggard, Fred P. 152 
Haggerty, M.E. 107 
Haig, Robert M. 410 
Hale, W.W. 703 
Hall-Quest, Alfred 190 
Hamilton, Mrs.R.J. 236 
Hammond, H.P. 128 
Hamon, R.L. 704, 705 
Hancox, H.F. 913 
Harmon, A.D. 948 
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Harmon, H.C. 1061, 1098, 1101, 
1144, 1189 
Harms, Harm 1185 
Hart, Frank W. 604 
Hart, Irving W. 308 
Hart, W.R. 221 
Haskell, S.B.. 221 
Hayes, Harriet 207 
Heath, N.J. 366 
Heilman, J.D. 306 
Henry, Nelson B. 355 
Hill, Andrew P. 1032 
Hill, Clyde M. 226, 246 
Hill, D.S. 205, 414 
Hillman, J.E. 807 
Hilty, R. 138 
Hinckley, Harry P. 314 
Hoke, K.J. 207 
Holland, Ernest O. 235 
Holmes, Henry W. 375 
Holmstedt, R.W. 932 
Holt, A.E. 150 
Holton, Grace 185 
Holy, Thomas C. 410 
Hopkins, Louis B. 193 
Horn, Paul W. 617 
Hughes, Raymond M. 211, 365 
Hughes, Richard C. 403 
Hughes, W. Hardin 604 
Hull, L.B. 922 
Hull, Osman R. 601, 602, 604 
Burt, HW. 4353 
Hutton, J. Gertrude 195 


| 
Inglis, Alexander J. 238, 248, 531 
Ivins, L.S. 809 


J 


Jackson, F.L. 207 

Jacob, Peyton 214 
Jardine, W.M. 302 

Jarvis, Chester D. 201, 238 
Jensen, Mr. 1206 

Jessen, Carl A. 404 
Jessup, Walter A. 365, 614 


Jewett, Arthur C. 358 

John, Walton C. 102, 108, 201, 
360, 372, 950 

Johnson, Charles S. 1002 

Johnson, Don R. 302 

Johnson, Earl A. 1022 

Johnson, Mordecai 950 

Johnson, R.N. 135 

Johnston, John B. 239, 316 

Jones, Edward S. 198 

Jones, Roy C. 141 

Jones, Thomas Jesse 402 

Jones, Walter B. 1210 

Jordan, H.H. 128 

Josselyn, Homer W. 225 

Judd, Charles H. 137, 205, 208, 
210, 241, 249, 612 


K 


Kandel, Isaac L. 225 

Kane, Thomas F. 311 

Katz, Daniel 362 

Keith, John A.H. 210, 236 

Kellogg, Vernon 412 

Kelly, Frederick J. 101, 135, 234, 
241, 247, 355, 367, 374, 518, 
1124 

Kelly, Robert’ L.:133 1034, 955¢; 
158, 223, 350, 350, 354, 363, 403, 
708, 1007, 1008, 100g, IOII, 
IOI$, 1055, 1056, 108g, 1107, 
1116, 1143, 1145, 1149, 1188, 
IIQI, 1249 

Kent, Charles F. 195 

Kent, Raymond A. gIo, 1169 

Keppel, Frederick P. 361 

Kibby, Ira W. 303 

Kimball, Dexter S. 361 

Kinder, J.S. 104 

King, Henry C. 150 

Kinsey, Robert B. 1087 

Klein, Arthur J. 103, 108, 187, 
188, 189,203, 207,234, 24503458 
360, 802, 938, 1074 

Klein, Felix 406 

Klonower, Henry 1214 
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Knoepfler, J.B. 308 

Kolbe, Parke R. 301, 506 

Koon, Cline M. 192 

Koos, Leonard V. 111, 324, 365, 
404, 504 

Kraus, E.J. 139 

Kurtz, Edwin 309 
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Latham, O.R. 205 

Learned, William S. 205, 225, 237, 
251, 533 

Leonard, Mr. 1264 

Leonard, Robert J. 154, 207, 218 

LeSourd, H.M. 154 

Lewton, W.W. 508 

Limbert, P.M. 154 

Little, A.D. 221 

Lobb, Albert J. 316 

Lowell, A. Lawrence 131 

Butes O75" 21s 


M 


McCain, J.R. 371 
McClusky, Mr. 1072 
McConn, Charles M. 311 
McConnell, H.E. 236 
McCracken, C.C. 108, 707, 908, 
LOU IOL 710841122, 1139, 
1181/1247, 1271 
McCuistion, Fred 704, 705 
McDowell, F.M. 110 
McGilvray, C.C. 138 
McGovern, Francis E. 322 
McGovern, John T. 194 
McHale, Kathryn 105 
McKenny, Charles 247 
McKeown, B.M. 801, 803, 805, 
808, 810 
MacMillan, Joseph P. 157 
McMurray, Charles A. 225 
McNeely, John H. 103, 108 
McPhail, A.H. 221 
McPherson, William 360 
McVey, Frank L. 207, 210, 230, 


231, 525 
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Mallory, Hervey F. 191 
Mallott, John O. 360 
Mann, A.R. 213 
Mann, Charles R. 127, 358 
Maphis, Charles G. 246 
Marie, Sister Jeanne 1120 
Marrs, S.M.N. 242 . 
Marston, Anson 302 
Martin, Carl 1061 
Marts, A.C. 943, 1049, 1051, 1054, 
1092, 1104, 1173, 1186, 1228 
Marvin, Caliat2 75 
Mathews, Shailer 135 
May, Mark A. 135, 710 
Mayo, N.S. 138 
Mayo, Scovel S. 404 
Meece, L.E. 106 
Meredith, A.B. 205 
Merriam, John C. 1276 
Middlebrook, William T. 203 
Middlbush, F.A. 927 
Mitter, E.C. 355 
Miller, James C. 214 
Millikin, Bruce E. 1248 
Millspaugh, A.C. so1, 510, 518 
Milner, Clyde A. 104 
Moehlman, Arthur B. 222 
Mohne, E.A. 1181 
Monahan, A.C. 502, 532 
Monroe, Paul 526, 527 
Morris, John T. 129, 368 
Morris, R.A. 710 
Morris, R.P. 135 
Morrison, Fred W. 230, §21 
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Mosely, A. 401 
Munro, William B. 197 
Murlin, Lemuel H. 221 
Mutch, William J. 354 
Myers, G.E. 221 
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Neale, M.G. 613 
Neff, P.M. 241 


Newbold, N.C. 704, 705 
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Nichols, C.S. 309 

Nicholson, Thomas 909, 912, 914, 
916, 917, 918, 919, 920, 921, 923, 
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Nobles MCs tricorn 


Noffsinger, John S. 151 
Norton, J.C. 152 
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Olson, Oscar L. 155 

O’Rear, Floyd B. 154, 207, 218, 
227, 609, 1106 

O’Rourke, John T. 126 

Osgood, W.F. 406 
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as 


Taft, William Howard 372 
Talbot, John E. 360 
Tanger, Landis 236 
Taylor, E.H. 406 

Taylor, Warner 180 
Taylor, W.S. 615, 1097 
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Theisen, W.W. 514 
Thompson, C.O. 355 
Thompson, Charles H. 10g 
Thompson, C. Seymour 409 
Thompson, Helen R. 221 
Thompson, Jessie L. 112 
Thompson, Randall 140 
Thompson, W.O. 152 
Thorkelson, H.J. 509 
Thurber, Mr. 1170 
Tibbitts, F.L. gor, go2 
Tigert, John J. 245 

dalden, ‘C:J 365 

Topping, Victor 179 
Touton, F.C. 1042 

Trabue, Marion R. 1155, 1260 
Trowbridge, Buel 195 
Tyler, H.W. 406 

Tyler, Tracy F. 192 


U 
Updegraff, Harlan 414 
Upton, C.B. 406 


V 


Van Sickle, James H. 607 
Van Wagenen, Beulah C. 154 


Ww 


Wallace, E.W. 251 
Waller, E.C. 702. 
Waples, Douglas 107 
Warren, C.E. go1, 902 
Warren, C.H. 128 
Washington, Mr. 1222 
Watkeys, C.W. 1171 
Watson, John H. 530 
Webb, P.E. 205 
Weersing, Frederick J. 504 
Weigle; TAs1 35,710 
Weldemann, C.C. 408 
Weldon, J.B. 1142 


West, Andrew F. 407 

West, Herbert S. 616 

West, Rodney M. 316 

Wheeler, Carleton A. 408 

Whidden, H.P. 135 

Whitcomb, Emeline S. 365 

White, H.S. 406 

White, William C. 366 

Whitney, F.L. 112, 1044 

Wickenden, William E. 128, 129, 
SS 

Wight, E.A. 942 

Wilbur, R.L. 905, 906 

Wilkins, E.H. 140 

Wilkinson, R.S. 1220 

Wilson, Herbert 522 

Wilson, Lester M. 526, 527 

Wilson, R.H. 525 

Winters, T.H. 809 

Withers, J.W. 203, 319, 616 

Wolcott, John D. 360 

Wood, Ben D. 237 

Woods, A.F. 302 

Woods, George B. 108 

Works, George A. 139, 175, 208, 
210, 230, 234, 241, 245, 249, 3555 
905, 1099, 1169 

Wright, F.L. 306 

Wright, John D. 515 


V¢ 
Young, J.W.A. 406 


Z 

Zerfoss, K.P. 135 

Ziegel, William H., Jr. 404 

Zook, George Pe 1o7tis4 on, 
206; 2085;'212, 221 2a0 524 eae. 
249, 301, 302, 318, 365, 367, 503, 
510, 519, 525, 804, 1048, 1096, 
IIIO, 1230 


APPENDIX IV 


COSTS, SOURCES OF FUNDS, AND NUMBER OF 
COPIES OF PUBLISHED SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE financial data in this table were secured largely from a 
special inquiry to authors, agencies, sponsoring bodies, and 
others responsible for the surveys, supplemented by such infor- 
mation as was available in the printed reports. The data on 
number of copies printed were obtained for the most part by a 
special inquiry to publishers and agencies making the surveys. 

In the cost inquiry blank three figures were asked for, as 
follows: 

PeGustrotruaking thesstudy Jot’/survey> ‘eiec ve cals Seen $ 
(Include salaries, travelling expenses, clerical help, 
printing of blanks, postage, and incidentals, but not 
cost of publication of printed report, if it is possible to 
report it separately. See item No.3, below. If any of 
these items are omitted, please explain.) 

epost ol publicationjof printed report) (400 til ae eau $ 

pHeLotal Cost, (Sumofitems 1and above) =) bya as ie, $ 


Respondents were also asked to state whether the figures 
given were exact, close estimates, or approximate estimates. Foot- 
notes in the table indicate when the figures given were reported 
as estimates, usually as close estimates. In many cases, aside 
from those explicitly indicated, the reported costs are doubtless 
incomplete. The entry “USOE” in the second column under 
the heading “Cost of Publication” means that the report was 
published by the United States Office (Bureau) of Education, 
but that no separate accounting of costs is available. 

In the case of surveys which deal only in part with higher 
education (ten surveys of the 200 group and all of the 400, 500, 
and 600 groups), the percentage of the report devoted to higher 
education has been used as a basis for estimating the portion of 
the reported costs which should be charged to higher education, 
except in two cases in which separate accounting was available 
for the higher educational portion of the survey (#241, 405). 

For summaries and discussion, see Chapter III, pp.g5—106 
and Chapter V, pp.146-48. 
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APPENDIX V 


OPINIONS CONCERNING FUTURE TRENDS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SURVEYING 


VERBATIM statements of 29 men experienced in making surveys 
of higher education in response to the request: 


Kindly indicate your considered judgment of the probable and desirable 
future trends in the survey movement in the field of higher education 
during the next decade. This does not ask for an evaluation of the past, 
except as it may influence your thinking, but for your best opinion of 
the general direction that survey work in the field of higher education 
should take in the future and of the results that should accrue from it. 


For summary and general discussion of these statements, see 
Chapter IX. 


1. GEORGE F. ZOOK 
Director, American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 


Surveys of higher educational institutions have served to direct the 
attention of college and university executives to a more intelligent selec- 
tion of objectives, to the proper organization of the curriculum to serve 
these ends, and to the conservation and development of institutional 
resources. The movement has encouraged a frank recognition of facts 
and the development of policies on the basis of actual facilities and 
reasonable expectations. In this way the institutions have served as 
laboratories to build up a great mass of material for the study of a great 
variety of problems in higher education. Survey reports contain the 
basic material for text-books in higher education. 

In the future these studies which thus far have been carried on largely 
by specialists from outside the institutions will more frequently be con- 
ducted by competent persons from within the institutions. Changes in 
organizations or method of instruction will be adopted gradually as the 
facts are brought to light. In this way a large portion of the recom- 
mendations in a report may be adopted before the report is in print. In 
many instances there will be less collecting of extensive facts and more 
attention to underlying philosophy and proper organization with which 
to attack problems. Such a method of study is greatly needed almost 
everywhere today. 


1 United States Commissioner of Education, when this statement was written. 
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2. CHARLES. R. MANN 


Director Emeritus,? American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Two important changes seem to me to be in process with regard to edu- 
cational surveys in higher education as well as in the lower schools. In 
the first place, survey committees are spending more time determining 
what factual data with regard to the situation under survey are sig- 
nificant. The habit of gathering all sorts of data in the hope that some- 
thing of significance will show up is giving place to careful analysis of 
the problem so that only significant data will be gathered. 

In the second place, more weight is being given to measurements of 
student achievement as evidence of educational proficiency. This trend 
is well illustrated in the findings of the North Central Association Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards. [#107] That Committee is seeking 
ways and means of measuring how well an institution accomplishes the 
educational objective which it sets for itself rather than relying on the 
external administration of mechanical criteria which have been domi- 
nant in the past. 


3. FRED J. KELLY 


Chief, Division of Higher Education, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


THE survey movement has passed through the stage characterized 
chiefly by fact gathering. The various survey techniques have been 
illustrated. It seems likely that the future will be characterized by the 
following three trends: 

Factual data for comparative uses will be gathered more and more 
over a wide area as a part of the periodic service of some central sta- 
tistical agency. The amount sometimes spent on a single survey would 
be adequate to gather comparable data from a large number of insti- 
tutions. 

Surveys will take on more the nature of continuous studies by each 
institution, or each state where there is state-wide control. The par- 
ticular problem at the time most urgent will be emphasized, but plans 
for the continuous assembling of facts bearing upon the operation of 
the institution will be incorporated in the set-up of each institution. 

The answers to many questions confronting colleges and universities 
cannot be found in statistical data. They concern the philosophy of 
higher education. Surveys of California [#205] North Carolina [#230] 
and Georgia [#208] illustrate this point. The survey of the future will 
make use of conferences of educational statesmen more than have past 
surveys. : 


2 Director, when this statement was written. 
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4. WALTON C. JOHN 


Associate Specialist in Graduate and Professional Education, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Ir seems to me that in the future surveys will be obliged to give more 
attention to the real interpretation of the facts presented. It is a ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether the survey is the history of a closing 
chapter or really the ground work of a new development. Many of the 
surveys seem to result in putting into crystallized form that which has 
been in the minds of the group for a long time. Rarely does a survey 
point ahead sufficiently to warrant the time and effort demanded. 


SWAN SB AR NED 
Staff Member, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York, N.Y. 


My judgment as to future trends is very difficult to formulate. The 
essence of a profitable study or survey consists, I believe, in its complete 
adjustment to the problem in hand. This is bound to vary in almost 
endless fashion, and would seem to elude any useful generalization. 

If I may criticise the general course of ‘“‘surveys’’ made hitherto, it 
would be for their failure to realize fully the statement in the foregoing 
paragraph. They attempt too much. The business of “surveying” has 
become formalized, as though the same formula could be imposed upon 
any institution or area, with the result that sets of elaborate conclusions 
arrived at appear in many cases to have had little effect. It seems prob- 
able that, in the future, institutions will profit more by expecting less of 
the idealized picture presented in the average survey where everything 
is corrected. They will rather seek outside analysis and advice in the 
acute problems that may confront them and that require definite action. 
In state surveys, in particular, it is indispensable that local preparations 
for decisive movement one way or the other should have been fully 
matured in order that wise decisions reached with competent external 
collaboration may pass directly into profitable action. What we appear 
to need, in other words, is the service of skillful consultants who may 
be called in from time to time as the most important steps are executed 
—consultants who will stand by and see their judgments proved by the 
results, rather than those who, from a position of safe aloofness, will 
prepare a visionary scheme that is more or less inaccessible. 


SC" ROBERT ICKELEY 


Executive Secretary, Association of American Colleges and 
Council of Church Boards of Education, New York, N.Y. 


THE surveys of the future should wrestle seriously with what are now 
generally termed “imponderables’”’. The strictly statistical and objec- 
tive survey has run its course. It left out of account the most significant 
values with which the educational process is concerned. The survey 
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must get away from mechanization although its interpretations must 
be made in the light of established facts. The surveyors of the future 
must be men of ripe experience in actual administration and teaching 
and must have a keen appreciation of the real and even subtle values of 
educational procedure. They must have the time at their disposal to 
visit an institution and to remain on the campus in contact with the 
administrators, teachers, and the students long enough actually to be 
able to interpret an institution’s motives and genius and the extent to 
which its objectives are being carried out. This type of survey can only 
be conducted by a seasoned educator, thoroughly sympathetic with the 
values for which the given institution stands. The final results, however, 
should not be made a matter of pronouncement by one person. Each 
survey should have treatment similar to that just outlined by two or 
more well-equipped persons so that the final pronouncement will be in 
the nature of a judgment by a jury of well-equipped, highly and 
thoroughly advised surveyors. 


7 ScAMUEE+PJCAPEN 
Chancellor, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 


THE survey will undoubtedly continue to be used for some time to come 
in the field of higher education as an instrument of evaluation and 
stimulation. Until measures of the administrative operation of institu- 
tions had been devised, surveys were much concerned with the develop- 
ment and the use of these. The contributions of the earlier surveys were 
perhaps chiefly in the field of measurement technique. Many of these 
measures have now become a part of the current stock in trade of any 
well managed institution. An outside surveyor does not need to be 
called in to apply them. Three future uses of the survey seem patent: 

1. For the individual institution a survey by outsiders brings to bear 
a fresh and unbiased view of the institution’s policies and problems. An 
outsider’s scrutiny and interpretation of even strictly factual data is of 
value, and will remain so. Institutional surveys will probably be less 
voluminous and less burdened with detailed data in the future. 

2. Problems of organization within states, involving several insti- 
tutions, are not likely to be less frequent of occurrence but more fre- 
quent in the years just ahead. A careful study by outside experts is the 
best way of dealing with these. 

3. For the development of American education unquestionably the 
most important type of survey is the type represented by the studies of 
medical education, foreign languages, the North Central Association’s 
Committee on Standards, etc., that is, a study which analyzes and rec- 
ommends with respect to one whole phase or division of the educational 
enterprise. This is the most costly kind of a survey, or it would have 
been more frequently made. The clear need for this type of inquiry on a 
larger scale in the future will undoubtedly bring forth the necessary 
funds to finance it. 
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$. LOTUS: D, COFFMAN 


President, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ir is difficult, of course, to know just what the drift with regard to 
surveys will be in the future. I think, however, that we may safely 
assume: (1). That there will be more internal surveys in the future than 
there have been in the past; (2). That surveys, whether they be internal 
or not, will be concerned more with policies and less with the details and 
the mechanics of administration; (3). That they will be concerned with 
educational programs rather than with finances; (4). That in given 
areas at least they will be concerned with the allocation of functions. 

I think that surveys in the future will be more like the California sur- 
vey [#205] which is an attempt to outline a program for a state, or more 
like the National Advisory Committee on Education [#414] which tried 
to chart a course for the Federal Government. 

Educational plans should bear an intimate relation to the political, 
social and economic theories of the times. The surveyors of the future 
must be educational philosophers rather than educational statisticians. 
Education all along the line will be affected by the prevailing philoso- 
phies, but secondary schools probably will be affected more than other 
divisions of education. It is my opinion that the secondary school field 
will spread over and include the first two years of college. That means 
that the freshman and sophomore years will be regarded more and more 
with time as a part of the general educational program. The recon- 
struction of the materials of education will enable us to do in twelve or 
thirteen years what we are now spending fourteen years in doing. 

The surveys of the future will not spend time—certainly not much 
time—dealing with floor space, the relationship of window space to 
floor space, the amount of money spent on this or that, the number of 
students in a given class, or the number of hours a teacher instructs. 
While I do not mean to minimize the importance of information of this 
character still it is far less important, in my opinion, than a program 
which plans constructively for education, a program which keeps educa- 
tion abreast of the needs of the times. We have passed the day when 
the efficiency expert will be exalted as a surveyor; we have reached the 
time when the educational philosopher and statesman, if there be such, 
will be in great demand. 


QO PARKE) ReKOLBE 
President, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


As one who has sinned grieviously in the making of college surveys, I 
may say without hesitation that I am more and more convinced of the 
futility of much which we have produced in that field. There can of 
course be no doubt as to the value of a fresh viewpoint, that is the view- 
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point of strangers who have come in to consider a problem hitherto 
unfamiliar to them. However it is probable that most of us who have 
been put into this position have erred in trying to do too much. It is 
extremely difficult, perhaps even impossible, to weigh educational facts 
and conditions intelligently upon short term acquaintance. Those of us 
who have gone into new administrative positions have found that we 
can hardly get a true picture of the institution concerned until we have 
known it intimately for a year or two. What we may think to be theo- 
retically correct will succeed in one institution and fail in another. I am, 
therefore, inclined to believe that every survey which presents the 
standpoint of the outsider ought to be accompanied by a thorough sur- 
vey made within the institution itself by its own members. By con- 
trasting these two viewpoints we should be able to reach fair and work- 
able conclusions. Generally speaking, I am inclined to believe that 
many educational surveys in later years, at least, have leaned heavily 
toward the side of educational theory and have perhaps neglected actual 
conditions and the commoner and more important administrative prob- 
lems. More attention might profitably be given to educational finance 
and particularly to budgeting. 


Io. FRANK L. McVEY 
President, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


SPEAKING generally, the results of surveys have been disappointing. I 
am now fairly sure that it is due to the fact that outside surveyors 
cannot, no difference how able, see all the parts. My experience on the 
Kentucky State Education Commission, 1932-33, shows what can be 
done by using the talent in the state. Under right leadership, a college 
should be able to do a better job than any one else. If it isn’t willing to 
do it, the survey will not result in anything anyway. 


Ti, CHARLESML }UDD 


Dean, School of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE techniques of surveying have been sufficiently developed and so 
fully illustrated in published reports that it is now possible for any 
institution which has a properly trained administrative staff to conduct 
a very useful study of its equipment and operations. It seems probable 
that many future surveys of institutions of higher education will be 
internal surveys. 

The difficulty of acting effectively within a short period of time on a 
long series of recommendations will tend to lead institutions to conduct 
special surveys dealing with particular phases of organization rather 
than general surveys. 
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The surveys of state systems of higher education will hardly be 
thought of as complete in the future unless they include the private 
colleges and universities of the state as well as public institutions. 

It seems probable that surveys of larger units than state systems will 
be undertaken in the future in order that the duplications which now 
exist in institutions near one another though located in different states 
may be corrected. The problem of distribution of facilities for graduate 
work, for example, is not a state problem. Demonstrations of the value 
of extensive surveys have been presented in the national surveys pre- 
pared by the United States Office of Education and in the studies made 
by the North Central Association [#107] as a basis for revision of its 
standards. 

Future surveys will probably emphasize functions and processes 
rather than structure and statistical reports. Personnel work with stu- 
dents, relationship between administrative officers, efforts to revise the 
curriculum, are examples of what is meant by functions and processes. 


12, LEONARD V. KOOS 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


I am doubtful that one who has participated so little in surveys that 
may be regarded as strictly at the level of higher education should 
venture an opinion on future trends of surveys of higher institutions. 
However, I hazard the prediction that the making of surveys will extend 
in three main directions. The first of these will be investigations to 
ascertain the appropriate service of all institutions within states or 
regions, with the aim of eliminating overlapping of function and waste- 
ful competition. The second will be the study of special phases or prob- 
lems of higher education such as guidance, curriculum, etc., in a number 
of institutions of a particular type so as to arrive at a basis for com- 
parison and appraisal of practices and conditions pertaining to such 
problems. In the third, place, I think we shall continue to have com- 
prehensive surveys made of individual institutions, perhaps following 
such procedures as are being devised in the North Central Association. 


[#107] 
13. FLOYD W. REEVES 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois (on leave); 
Personnel Director, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


THE most desirable future trends in the survey movement in the field 
of higher education during the next decade will be in the direction of 
self-surveys of individual institutions; surveys of all of the institutions 
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of higher education, both public and private, within a single state; and 
surveys of state governments, including education at all levels. 


ie DALE RUSSELL 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinots 


Ir is my opinion that the survey movement in higher education is some- 
thing more than a passing fad or fancy, that it has become an essential 
part of the administration of American colleges and universities. Some 
institutions have found in the conditions of the depression an incentive 
for a survey; many others are postponing these surveys until funds are 
available for carrying the work on in an adequate manner. The need for 
surveys seems to be piling up during depression in much the same 
manner as other types of needs. There are four trends in the survey 
movement that seem to me highly significant. 

The increasing use of the survey as a method of accrediting institutions. — 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
for several years used the survey as one method of accrediting colleges 
and universities. The new accrediting procedure [#107] which is being 
considered by the Association in April is in reality only a carefully 
defined survey process. 

The beginning of the development of reliable and accurate data for inter- 
institutional comparisons.—For the most part surveys in higher educa- 
tion have had no body of comparative information on which to draw. 
The technique has been to collect information from the single institu- 
tion or group of institutions being studied and to pass a subjective 
judgment based on the analysis of those data without any reference to 
conditions in other institutions. There is now being developed some 
reasonably reliable data that can be used for comparative purposes. 
Steps in this direction are being facilitated through the work of the 
National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

The abstraction of guiding principles for institutional control and ad- 
ministration from the accumulation of survey data——In the past the sur- 
vey has been used chiefly as an instrument of improvement within the 
institution concerned. Recently there has been an attempt to generalize 
from survey data by drawing conclusions of importance for all similar 
institutions. 

The development of centers of interest for study of institutional problems 
within the institution itself—I do not believe that the so-called “self- 
survey’ will ever replace the outside survey in higher education com- 
pletely but there is a notable tendency to set up arrangements within 
the institution for the study of special problems of immediate interest. 
In many cases these activities are simply extensions and continuations 
of an outside survey. 
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15. GEORGE A. WORKS 


Professor of Education, Dean of Students, and 
University Examiner, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


DESIRABLE trends in surveys would appear to be in the following two 
directions: 

Those having to do with the coordination of the administrative con- 
trol and the programs of instruction of publicly supported institutions 
of higher learning. It is becoming increasingly evident that too many 
states have left their institutions without adequate guidance with ref- 
erence to their functions. The result is that there exists in many of the 
states too much duplication of specialized forms of instruction, e.g., 
teacher training, engineering, home economics, business administration, 
etc. In other instances states have too many institutions. Surveys 
should be made for the purpose of defining functions and proposing 
administrative organizations that will give a greater measure of unity 
to state programs of higher education than generally obtains at present. 

Studies made for the purpose of indicating the possibilities of coopera- 
tion among institutions. Cooperation is used to indicate desirable rela- 
tionships between public and private institutions within a state or the 
relations among both public and private institutions over larger areas 
than a state. In the case of publicly supported institutions within a 
state, a legislature may exert its powers to bring coordination; but it 
has no powers beyond the boundary of the state. Nor does it ordinarily 
have powers of coordination when private institutions are involved. In 
certain forms of specialized education, e.g., medicine, graduate work in 
specialized fields, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and forestry, facilities 
should be developed in terms of regional areas rather than in terms of 
states. Both publicly and privately supported institutions should be 
included in programs of this character. 

This statement is very brief, but I have written two articles treating 
this subject, as follows: “Coordination of Effort in the Field of Higher 
Education,” School and Society (April 16, 1932), XX XV, 1-6; “Needed 
Readjustments ; in the Organization and Administration of State Sys- 
tems of Higher Education.” Proceedings of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions, (1933), V, 102-118. 


16. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


STUDIES to determine the place of the } junior college in American educa- 
tion, especially with relation to teacher- -training. 
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17, “EDWARD SV EVENDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Except for the occasional inventory-diagnostic type of survey of higher 
educational institutions which can profitably be made by a trained, 
disinterested, impartial outsider at such times as radical changes in the 
functions of the institutions are made or when there is a change of 
administration, the college survey of the future will become largely a 
continuing self-survey. It will be directed by presidents acquainted 
with survey techniques and the work will be done by a director of 
research in the larger institutions or by members of the staff interested 
in research. Such surveys will supply the data upon which institutional 
programs will be built and will also supply the factual material for 
reports to federal and local agencies and for a new type of public- 
relations publicity. 


18. FLOYD B. O}REAR 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


First of all in the direction of coordination and integration of our pres- 
ent highly competitive (and repetitive) overlapping system of institu- 
tions. Such coordination to include both private and public institutions. 

In the direction of greater attention to the real values and outcomes 
of the whole process of higher education. Such attention to deal with the 
results of the instructional process, the effects of student life, the out- 
comes of instructional research, and the values of participation on the 
part of institutions in the direction of community and state affairs. 

In attention to the function and opportunity of higher education in 
providing for use of leisure time—adult education as well as education 
for leisure of college youth. Attention to the development of curricula 
pointed to larger proportions of the post-secondary population, espe- 
cially the group at the lower ranges of intelligence. 

In attention to development of new kinds of standards for appraisal, 
supplementary if not supplanting the traditional greater value measures 
of books in library, number of departments, etc. Such measures as may 
be used to have proved demonstrable relationship to values and out- 
comes mentioned in the second paragraph above. 


I9. WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 
Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 
THERE is considerable evidence pointing to the conclusion that surveys 


will not be as numerous in the future as they have been in the past. 
One reason for this is that to steer a thorough-going survey with a 
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competent staff is an expensive procedure. There will not be as much 
money available in the future as there has been in the past for such 
purposes. Another reason is that the results of the surveys have not 
been proportionate to the financial outlay except in rare instances. 
This has helped to reduce the demand for surveys. Another fact is the 
rise of the perpetual survey among staff members of a given institution 
in other words, self-directed surveys in which possibly one outside 
person directs and the faculty carries out the survey plan. The tendency 
of this self-survey idea will be toward the improvement of curricula and 
student-faculty or personnel relations. Colleges are becoming reorgani- 
zation conscious and are acquiring the progressive education spirit 
which is bound to demand changes and adaptations in existing courses 
and curricula. 

The new survey technique will be adopted from the old, except that 
instead of making one grand gesture, embodying it in a printed report 
and proceeding forthwith to forget about it, there will be concentration 
on one or two items, since fewer items will be covered in such reports as 
are made there will be much greater attention given to the findings. 
It is easier to achieve results along one front at a time than along all 
fronts at once. The technique of the limited objective will characterize 
the survey of the future and it will have greater immediate results 
because it is more closely identified with the institution concerned. 


20. JESSE. BASEARS 
Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 


THE query on the future of surveying is a real dare. Vast amounts of 
surveying will be needed before 1940 if the experience and thinking of 
the past decade are to influence higher education as they should. In my 
comment I have meant to suggest areas that should be attacked and 
the general point of view that needs attention. The immediate future 
in surveys of higher education must face these questions: 

Is “higher education for all, as much, and the kind they want,” 
sound as a social theory for this nation? What effect will a sincere 
re-acceptance of this ideal, or the frank rejection of it, have upon: (1) 
The morale of the American people; (2) the fixing of social classes; (3) 
the function of state (government in general) in education; (4) the 
present educational offering; (5) the administration of higher institu- 
tions of learning? 

Is the present offering suitably designed: (1) with reference to the 
students who come; (2) with reference to the provision of leaders for 
the social and political and economic tasks ahead; (3) with reference 
to the constant need to go on raising the standard of culture among the 
people; (4) with reference to continued expansion of the frontiers of 
knowledge in all directions? 

Is the present organization of knowledge (into courses and curricula) 
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for instructional purposes soundly based? If the old emphasis on “knowl- 
edge to be learned” is replaced by emphasis upon “the learner’s ap- 
proach and attack and mastery of knowledge,” what will that do to the 
present arrangement of subject matter in courses and curricula? 

Is the internal organization and management of colleges and uni- 
versities, including the setting of entrance requirements, efficient when 
checked against the desirability of training free and responsible citizens? 

When is an institution (each one is a problem in itself) large enough; 
(1) in numbers of students; (2) in breadth and caliber of program? 

Is teacher training on a sound basis? Shall we plan more definitely as 
to numbers to be trained and who shall be permitted to receive training? 
Shall we require training of college and university teachers? If so, what 
is that to be? 

Shall we permit medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, etc., to limit the 
numbers who receive training until the proper solution is found for 
getting the medical, dental, and legal service to all who need it? 
Plumbers and doctors are now doing the same thing—keeping their 
fields closed (to keep prices up, or to keep quacks out?). It is time to 
demand that medicine face the social need. When it gets that job settled 
then it will have a suitable basis for deciding how many to let in. 

How free shall higher education be? The basis for charges for tuition 
and fees in state institutions is in urgent need of review. I think that 
urgency of social need for the trained man, and compensation available 
to the trained man, are the bases and that charges ought to move up 
and down as these move from year to year. 

Is there any tendency in institutions of higher learning to shape the 
instruction in the social sciences to the tastes of certain social and 
economic classes? 

Is the influence (direct and indirect) of higher education upon sec- 
ondary schools improving? 

Should the college or university attempt to increase the freedom and 
responsibility of the student for his own success by changing from many 
“restrictions” and “penalties” to “available (not enforced) guidance 
service’? 


21, DOAK Si CAMPBELE 


Division of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


In my opinion, surveys of higher education should tend more and more 
to be continuing studies within institutions or among groups of insti- 
tutions. Such expert assistance as may be necessary will be obtained 
from without and will be largely consultative. This consultative rela- 
tionship should continue in many cases after the report shall have been 


published. 
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22. LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN 


Director, Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


I Have the feeling that the following ideas should receive emphasis in 
the surveys of the future: 

Less emphasis on the superficial and external aspects of higher educa- 
tion and more emphasis on fundamental accomplishments in terms of 
proper aims and functions. 

Better measures of the effectiveness of an institution or group of 
institutions. 

Greater emphasis on state programs of higher education and the 
national problem rather than on single institutions and institutionalism. 

The development of an American philosophy of higher education 
analogous to our more clearly formulated philosophies of elementary 
and secondary education. 

Large participation on the part of faculties in internal studies of 
institutions of higher learning—more cooperative surveys. 


2. WILLEAM  COOREIR 


Professor a Education, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


In my judgment, there will be at least three trends: 

A survey of the courses offered from the standpoint of the past, to 
see how far they explain the past and to make clear the literature and 
other items which may be useful in the fullest enjoyment of leisure 
time. 

A study Donon Course stole hantar they prepare students to fill 
growing needs. 

A study of the financing of the college either by endowment or 
otherwise to see how far the college may be maintained by as little 
tuition as possible. 


24. ARTHUR J. KLEIN 


Professor of School Administration, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


I AM persuaded that the survey of individual institutions by outside 
surveyors will become less and less the fashion. This conviction is due, 
first, and most important, to the fact that the techniques and method 
of institutional surveys are now well known and embodied in easily 
accessible literature and in every institution are men perfectly capable 
of making the necessary studies and judgments with reference to the 
institution. It may be that such institutional studies will be supple- 
mented by outside advisors, especially in the cases where there are 
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critical, acute problems being agitated which excite emotional reactions 
to an extent that prevents impartial and sound judgment. I believe that 
the development of the professional attitude has made such progress 
that under ordinary circumstances the impartial character of internal 
institutional surveys may be secured. This cause for the decline of special 
institutional surveys is supplemented by the tendency, which I believe 
will develop rapidly, of the accrediting associations to regard it as their 
function to promote growth, rather than merely to admit within the 
pearly gates of respectability! 

It is my opinion that in the future surveys will concern themselves 
more usually with the coordination of the efforts of institutions within 
the state or regional areas and that this development will emphasize 
less the separateness of higher education and more the unity of the 
higher educational task with the elementary and secondary schools and 
adult education. Surveys of these kinds will, I think, for many years 
have to be conducted by outside agencies since in practically every 
instance the well established vested rights of institutions will have to 
be subordinated to the common task. I am inclined to believe that the 
development will take this territorial form rather than the form of 
surveys of large regional or even national phases of educational effort, 
such as surveys of engineering education, medical education, and so on. 
This belief is founded upon the hope that the inter-relations of special- 
ized interests will be emphasized more extensively than they have been 
in the past, with a consequent diminution of attention to the peculiar 
interests of single specialization. 


24, FRANCIS: PaO BRIEN 


Professor of Education, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Ir seems probable that during the next ten years there will be a demand 
for additional surveys similar in general types to those made during the 
last decade. Some of these will be concerned with institutions or groups 
of institutions public and private; some will be regional or national 
surveys dealing with standards, curricula, procedures, economies, etc.; 
others will pertain to the establishment or maintainence of collegiate 
institutions by cities or school districts. 

The survey should certainly continue to be regarded as a most ap- 
propriate instrument for promoting adult education. Bearing in mind 
this function, it seems desirable that the survey movement should con- 
tinue its existence and that efforts should be made to use the available 
reports more and more effectively for the purpose of extending this type 
of adult education. I like to believe that increasing dependence will be 
placed on adequate surveys to provide the basis for important adminis- 
trative and legislative decisions. The constructive value of a survey has 
many times been restricted when authorized as a kind of emergency 
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device to escape the results of unwise decisions previously made on the 
basis of inadequate or inaccurate information. 


26. LURA BEAM 


Specialist in Educational Research, 
Committee on Maternal Health, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 


I HAVE not been following the trend of surveys since 1925. With that 
limitation, I suggest that my experience up to that time made me think 
that (1) statistical methods were progressing greatly beyond our capac- 
ity to utilize them and that a number of people were putting together 
uncomparable elements; (2) that people outside of the region, group, 
institution, department, etc., studied have produced the best surveys; 
(3) that the question of impartial investigation is greatly limited by the 
source of salary, question of printing, responsibility to executive com- 
mittees, methods of promotion and follow-up; (4) that surveyors after 
a time repeat themselves, so that their usefulness as leaders in thought 
and method on a national basis tends to melt away and they are useful 
only to the small area of each new survey; (5) that those who “approve”’ 
surveys for final publication and promotion also become specialists and 
repeat themselves, being quite frightened if any study goes away from 
the pattern. (Robert Lynd’s Middletown was thrown out by the organi- 
zation which paid for his two-year study and would not have been 
published, except that he found a commercial publisher.); (6) that 
there is a wide “‘lag”’ between what a survey ordinarily covers and any- 
thing prophetic. The surveyor can deal only with what everyone knows, 
with questions he can convey to the average man, with externals, with 
what can be presented as collective material. 

I think that higher education should concern itself with students. For 
an interval it would be rational to let go of plant and of subject matter 
and units and think in terms of personality. The survey which could 
put this issue before professional people would divide the old from the 
new again and bring us to a new phase of education. 


27. LLOYD EC BLAUCH 


Executive Secretary, Survey of the Dental Curriculum, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ir is difficult to point out the general direction of survey work. Cer- 
tainly there should be a distinction made between surveys that are 
limited in nature, hurriedly done, and intended to form the basis for 
an immediate reorganization, and surveys that go deeper into funda- 
mental principles and are intended as a basis for developing a long- 
range policy. Much of the survey work of the past has been done with 
inadequate data for comparison. 
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The problems involved in managing large universities and state sys- 
tems of higher education are so complicated that they demand continual 
study—a type of study for which the average administrator has neither 
time nor the ability. The solution for such a situation would seem to lie 
in a continuous survey which would collect and interpret the facts and 
develop the principles on which administrative policies should be built. 
Spasmodic surveys have value, but they cannot take the place of con- 
tinual study of the work and success of an institution. A few institutions 
have provided for such study of themselves. Such work should be done 
by persons who are not themselves responsible for administering the 
institution. It is, of course, obvious that only the larger institutions can 
afford such study. State systems of higher education should also provide 
for continuous surveys. The usual reports cannot take the place of care- 
fully done surveys. 


23, BE. O; GRIFFENHAGEN 


Griffenhagen and Associates, 
Specialists in Public Administration and Finance, 
Chicago, Illinots 


THE desirable and future trend of the “results” of surveys of higher 
education should be in the direction of further integration and coordina- 
tion of all aspects of higher education, and to the extent practicable, of 
elementary and secondary education as well. This should be brought 
about primarily through a centralization of responsibility for planning 
and management of state education as a whole, first, through the con- 
stitution of a single authority under which independent boards of 
trustees and similar bodies responsible for particular institutions and 
activities would be combined, and second, through the bringing to- 
gether of the provisions for consideration and handling as part of the 
general financial procedure of the state. All this would permit unified 
planning; elimination of duplication, and of competition among insti- 
tutions financed from the same ultimate source; provision of educational 
opportunities of the kinds and in the places where they are most needed 
to round out the whole educational system with due regard to all 
facilities that are available; and integration of the elementary and 
secondary scheme of education on the one hand with that of higher 
education on the other, with due regard to both factors. 


29. B. WARREN BROWN 
Sociologist, Chicago, Illinois 


THE three following suggestions are advanced: 
A considerable number of surveys are needed to point the way to 
better readjustment of old institutions to new and changing conditions. 
Greater consideration should be given to adequate psychological 
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preparation for a survey among those whose interests may be affected 
and for better follow-up work based upon facts disclosed. I could point 
to a number of excellent surveys which were useless if not harmful since 
they were promptly pigeon-holed and the net result was a spirit of 
resentment without a single constructive step being taken. 

Factual studies directed toward a sharper distinction between legiti- 
mate educational functions and the formulation and evaluation of pro- 
cedures based upon such distinct functions are very desirable. Thorough 
disentanglement of the functions of training for liberal arts, for pro- 
fessional skill, and for research, for example, with a larger measure of 
autonomy and intelligent projection of unrestricted function within each 
field offers a wide range of profitable investigation. 


APPENDIX VI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SURVEYS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tuts bibliography does not cover all types of surveys. For such a 
comprehensive bibliography see entry under Smith and O’ Dell, 
below. For 71 early titles see entry under Bliss. Nor does it cover 
general discussions of educational survey methods unless the 
field of higher education is definitely included. Neither does it 
include discussions of particular surveys which have been made, 
unless several different surveys are considered in the same arti- 
cle. For several hundred references to individual surveys see 
footnote, page 1x. 


Adams, Herbert B., The College of William and Mary: A Contri- 
bution to the History of Higher Education, with Suggestions for its 
National Promotion, (U.S.Bureau of Education, Circular of In- 
formation, No.1, 1887), 89 p. 

Analysis of reasons for decline of the second American college, and discussion of 
its possible removal to Richmond or to Alexandria, by professor of history at 
Johns Hopkins. It contains some of the elements of the modern survey of higher 
education. 


Allen, William H., “Next Steps in Educational Surveying,” Edu- 
cational Review (February 1924), LX VII, pp.78-80. 
A brief statement of 12 fundamental principles, ‘‘a survey credo,” based in part 


on the author’s experience in surveys of state-supported higher education. Also 
suggests eight specific fields of inquiry where survey work is needed. 


Allen, William H., Se/f-surveys by Colleges and Universities, 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1917, xv+394 p. 


An outgrowth of the surveys conducted by the author. “While organized as ‘a 
handbook’ it presents a searching discussion of survey methods that are capable 
of self-application by the different groups constituting a college or university. 
The analyses of all educational relationships are refined to the utmost and call 
for a yes-no type of response. The nine main topics, the survey movement in 
higher education, procedure for a cooperative college survey, relation of trustees 
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to president and faculty, executive and business efficiency, faculty government, 
extra-curricular activities of students, course of study, instructional efficiency, 
and relation with college communities are analytically treated in the 122 sec- 
tions. The faculty and alumni questionnaires in the University of Wisconsin 
survey [#322] are included in two exhibits of the appendix.” (E.F.Buchner, 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1916-1918, (U.S.Bureau of Education, Bu/letin, 
1919, No.88, I, pp.488-89). 


Allen, William H., and Pearse, Carroll C., Self-Surveys by 
Teacher-Training Schools, World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York, 1917, xvi+216 p. 

An outgrowth of the survey of Wisconsin’s eight normal schools made in 1914 
[7250]. The topics discussed are: reasons for self-surveys; pathfinding by Wis- 
consin’s normal schools; steps in making a self-survey; making self-surveys build 
as they go; administration problems; course of study problems; supervision 
problems; classroom instruction, academic department; training department’s 
training; extra-curricular activities of students; technique of reporting surveys; 
general needs of teacher-training schools; and exhibits. 


Anthony, A.W., “Self-study of a College,” Christian Education 
(October 1930), XIV, pp.21-25. 


A statement of the advantages to be secured from a self-survey and an outline of 
the principal areas that should be studied. 


Averill, L.A., “A Plea for the Educational Survey,” School and 
Society (February 16, 1918), VII, pp.187-91. 


Discusses four values which have resulted from surveys in general, with some 
emphasis on surveys of higher education. 


Ayres, Brown, “Educational Surveys,” National Association of 
State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, 1914, XII, pp. 
207-12. 


Address by President of the University of Tennessee describing desirable quali- 
fications of a satisfactory survey. 


Ayres, Leonard P., “A Survey of School Surveys,” Second An- 
nual Conference on Educational Measurements, (Indiana Univer- 
sity Bulletin, XIII, No.11, October 1915), pp.172-81. Same, con- 
densed, with title “School Surveys,” Fournal of Education (June 
3, 1915), LXXXI, pp.§93-95; and in School and Society (April 
24, 1915), I, pp-577-81. 

An excellent general treatment, largely with reference to public school surveys, 
covering nature, initiation, staff, agencies, size, costs, etc. 
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Birdwell, A.W., “Appraising the Work of a College,” Peabody 
Fournal of Education (September 1927), V, pp.81-85. 

Outlines plans for self-survey as a result of which “‘the real work of the college 
may be appraised, not once in so many years, as in a formal survey, but con- 
tinuously.” 

Blauch, L.E., “Curriculum Surveys in Higher Education,” Four- 
nal of Higher Education (May 1933), IV, pp.255-60. 

Brief résumé of the material relating to curricula in nineteen reports of surveys 
of higher education. 

Bliss, D.C., Methods and Standards for Local School Surveys, 
D.C.Heath, New York, 1918, pp.257-59. 

Contains bibliography of 71 early titles. 


Bogardus, F.S., ““A Continuous Survey for Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions,” National Education Association, Proceedings, 1928, 
pp-848-50; also in American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Yearbook, 1928, pp.14-16. 

Brief description of the method in use at the Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute. 

Brown, B.Warren, “Report of the Survey Secretary,” Christian 
Education (March 1919), II, pp.15-19. 

Reports four types of activities of the Survey Department of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. 

Buchner, Edward F., “Educational Surveys,’ Commissioner of 
Education, Annual Report, 1916, I, pp.353-71. 

Includes discussion of the surveys of Maryland, Iowa, Wyoming, University of 
Oregon, and Washington state institutions of higher learning. 

Buchner, Edward F., “Educational Surveys,” Biennial Survey 
of Education, 1916-1918, (U.S.Bureau of Education, Bu/letin, 
1919, No.88), I, PP-437-49°- 

Includes section on surveys of higher educational institutions (pp.479-84), re- 
porting on surveys of North Dakota, University of Nevada, University of Ken- 
tucky, Iowa State Teachers College, Illinois Colleges, and University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Buchner, Edward F., “Educational Surveys,” Biennial Survey 
of Education, 1920-22, (U.S.Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1924, 
No.13), I, pp.593-636. 

Includes discussion of state surveys (pp.595-606) with consideration of following 
involving higher education: Massachusetts, Alabama, Virginia, North Carolina, 
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Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indiana, and Hawaii. Also discussion of surveys 
of higher educational institutions (pp.632-35) with special reports on surveys of 
University of Minnesota, Arkansas, Maryland, Colorado College, and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


Buchner, Edward F., “School Surveys,”” Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, dunual Report, 1914, 1, pp.513-562. 

Includes general history of the survey movement (pp.513-16), summaries and 
discussion of many surveys, including those of Bridgeport, Connecticut (pp.534- 
38) and of Vermont (pp.5 56-57). 


Buchner, Edward F., “School Surveys,” Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Annual Report, 1915, 1, pp.433-492. 


Includes brief discussion of survey of Chicago Normal College (pp.456-57), and a 
general study of surveys (pp.490-92). 


Burton, Marion L., ““A National Survey of State Universities,” 
National Association of State Universities, Transactions and 
Proceedings, 1920, XVIII, pp.g7-101; also in School Life (De- 
cember 1, 1920), V, pp.1-2, 14; also in Educational Record (Jan- 
uary 1921), II, pp.13-19. 

An excellent presentation of the reasons for such a survey. “The essential irre- 
sistable force of facts, the whirling and bewildering rapidity of educational 
changes and developments, and the challenging multiplicity of problems of the 
first magnitude, counsel us in no easy or soft tones to unite our forces and over 
against our common tasks to set the strength and wisdom of our common ex- 
perience.’ For discussion of the address, see pp.108-17, 150-56, of the same 
Proceedings. 

Capen, Samuel P., “Educational Surveys’ [Discussion], Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Convention, 
December 1, 1917, pp.51-58. Also, except for three introductory 
paragraphs and a few verbal changes, published as “The Bureau 
of Education and the Educational Survey Movement,” (United 
States Bureau of Education, Higher Education Circular, No.11, 
July 1918), 6 p. 

Discussion of paper by Clyde Furst. An outline of the policy of the United States 
Bureau of Education on surveys of higher education. 


Capen, Samuel P., “Higher Education,” Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Annual Report, 1914, I, pp.159-90. 


First annual review of higher education by Dr. Capen. Includes discussion of 
Carnegie Foundation’s new Division of Educational Enquiry, Vermont Survey, 
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University of Wisconsin Survey, Survey of Drexel Institute, and Oberlin and 
Miami studies. 


Capen, Samuel P., “Higher Education,”” Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, dunual Report, 1915, I, pp.131-67. 
Includes general discussion of surveys and legislative action, and summaries and 


discussions of surveys of Vermont, University of Wisconsin, Washington, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Iowa (pp.133-45). 


Capen, Samuel P., “Higher Education,” Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Annual Report, 1916, I, pp.119-42. 

Includes summaries and discussion of surveys of higher education in Iowa, 
Washington, and North Dakota (pp.121-29). 


Capen, Samuel P., “A National Survey of State Universities: 
How Should It be Undertaken?’’, National Association of State 
Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, 1920, XVIII, pp.1o1- 
08. Also in Educational Record (January 1921), II, pp.20-28. 


Concrete suggestions for cooperation with the American Council on Education 
in national investigation of at least three problems, “‘the problem of public sup- 
port, the problem of economy of management, and the problem of the distribu- 
tion of higher educational facilities.” For discussion of the address, see same 
Transactions and Proceedings, pp.108-17, 150-56. See also address by Marion L. 
Burton at the same meeting. 


Capen, Samuel P., Preliminary Suggestions for a Self-Survey of 
State Universities, National Association of State Universities, 
Bulletin, Lexington, Kentucky, March 1921, 12 p. 

An outline growing out of the discussion at the 1920 meeting of the Association 
(pp.97-117, 150-56). Results of it reported at the 1921 meeting (p.123). Includes 
suggestions for eight topics: census, student clock hours, classified expenditures, 
distribution of overhead expenditures, salaries, general financial information, 
use of building space, and tests and courses. 


Capen, Samuel P., Recent Movements in College and University 
Administration, (U.S.Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1916, No. 
46), 1917, 60 p. 

Includes general discussion of university surveys, and specific reports on surveys 
of state supported higher institutions of Iowa, Washington, and North Dakota; 


also summaries of recent reports of college and university administrative officers. 
Has many of the characteristics of more formal surveys (pp.9-35). 


Capen, Samuel P., “The Status of the Land-Grant College as 
Outlined in Reports of Surveys Recently made by the United 
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States Bureau of Education,” Educational Review (June 1918), 
LVI, pp.I-11. 


Gives extensive illustrations from the surveys of Iowa and Washington. 


Capen, Samuel P., “Vital Educational Measures Applicable to 
College,’ Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges (March 
1932), XVIII, pp.45-53. 

“Why must we keep on trying to measure colleges? Are we interested in colleges 


or in students? If we are interested in students, why don’t we measure students 
and declare a moratorium on college measurement?” 


Capen, Samuel P., and John, Walton C., “A Survey of Higher 
Education,” Biennial Survey of Education, 1916-1918, (U.S.Bu- 
reau of Education, Bulletin, 1919, No.88), I, pp.5-69. 


Includes summary of university surveys made by the Bureau since 1915 and 
reports on surveys of University of Arizona and South Dakota. 


Carr, William G., “Junior College in State School Surveys,” 
Junior College Fournal (March 1931), I, pp.357-62. 

Summary of findings with reference to junior colleges in state surveys of Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia. 
Discusses students, teaching staff, curriculum, finance, establishment and loca- 
tion, and general recommendations. 


Clarke, C.L., “A Study of the American Liberal College,” 4sso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin (May 1924), X, pp.144-53. 
Proposals for a national study or survey. Includes discussion by S.P.Capen and 
C.R. Mann. 

Claxton, Philander P., “College Surveys,” National Association 
of State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, 1914, XII, 
also in Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1914, 1, pp.xxx- 
XXXVIII. 

Important address setting forth 23 general principles for conduct of surveys of 
colleges and universities. (See p.34 of this volume). 

Claxton, Philander P., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
TOURS COND: 

Brief report of many activities of the Bureau in the field of surveys of higher 
education (pp.xvii-xx). 

Claxton, Philander P., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
BO4 Ry LylO2.f): 

Includes section on “Educational Surveys” (pp.19-44), with discussion of sur- 
veys of higher education in Arizona and Wyoming, and the University of Nevada. 
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Also discussion of duplication among higher institutions as revealed in surveys, 
major and service lines of activity, and list of twelve fundamental assumptions 
for higher educational survey work of the Bureau. 


Claxton, Philander P., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
FOro sw L, 14 5 ps 
Includes discussion of the growth of the survey movement in higher education 


(pp.9-10) and brief notes on surveys in Tennessee, Arizona, South Dakota, and 
Saskatchewan, and of Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 


Claxton, Philander P., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1919, 226 p. 

Includes a sketch of the general history of the survey activities of the Bureau (pp. 
178-80), and reports on surveys of higher education in Alabama (pp.209-I1). 


Cowley, W.H., “A Technique for Making a Student Personnel 
Survey,’ Personnel Fournal (June 1931), X, pp.17-26. 
Suggestions supplementary to the methods used by L.B.Hopkins (#193). 


Crabbe, J.G., “How Far should the Principles of Standardiza- 
tion be Followed by the Normal Schools?”’, National Education 
Association, Proceedings, 1917, pp.385-88. 

Quotes in full resolutions of National Council of Normal School Presidents 
criticising previous state surveys of higher education because unfair to normal 


schools. “In making up the committee to conduct the surveys the normal schools 
of the country have been uniformly ignored.” 


Cubberley, Ellwood P., “University Surveys,” National Edu- 
cation Association, Fournal of Proceedings, 1915, pp.755-57. 


Definition and purpose of a university survey, illustrated by surveys of Drexel 
Institute and of the University of Wisconsin. 


Directory of National Deliberative Committees in Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D.C., June 1934 
(Preliminary edition), 92 p. 

Includes brief consideration of seventeen surveys including in this report, as 
follows: #103, 104, 105, 108, 126, 128, 131, 140, 141, 197, 198, 237, 404, 405, 407, 
408, 410, 411. 


Fells, Walter Crosby, “Results of Surveys of Negro Colleges and 
Universities,” Fournal of Negro Education (October 1935), IV, 
pp-476-81. 


A detailed presentation and discussion of the results of the two national surveys 
of Negro higher educational institutions (#108, 402). 
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Eells, Walter Crosby, “Surveys of Lutheran and Methodist Col- 
leges,” Christian Education (December 1935), XIX, pp.133-43- 
A detailed presentation and discussion of the results of the two national surveys 


of the colleges and universities of the United Lutheran and Methodist Episcopal 
churches (#154, 157). 


Fells, Walter Crosby, ‘““The Extent to Which Survey Findings 
Have Influenced Higher Education During the Past Twenty- 
Five Years,” in The Application of Research Findings to Current 
Educational Practices (Report of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1935), pp.195-96. 


An abstract of the substance of Chapter IX of the present volume. 


Elliott, E.C., “State School Surveys,” American School Board 
Journal (March 1914), XLVIII, pp.g-10, 62. 


A general discussion of the characteristics and methods of good and poor state 
surveys. 


Furst, Clyde, “Educational Surveys,” Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Convention, 1916, pp.42-51. 
Also in Columbia University Quarterly (January 1918), XX, pp. 
8 1-90. 

A statement by the Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation of the limitations and 


possibilities in surveys, with examples from various college and university sur- 
veys. For discussion, see S.P.Capen and A.J.Jones, same Proceedings, pp.51-59. 


Garlin, R.E., “Giving Publicity to State School Surveys,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision (February 1927), XIII, 
pp-109-16. 


A detailed analysis of methods used in connection with survey reports of 21 
states, many of which include sections on higher education. 


Hartshorne, Hugh, Stearns, Helen R., and Uphaus, Willard E., 
Standards and Trends in Religious Education, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 1933, xv+230 p. 

Summarizes and discusses the surveys of the Brethren (#151), Disciples (#153), 
Presbyterian (#152), United Lutheran (#154), and Methodist Episcopal (#157) 


churches, and many “local campus studies” (pp.115-45), and reports results of 
a questionnaire investigation of instruction in religion in too church colleges 


(pp.146-60). 
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Heston, Francis Marion, 4 Survey of College Surveys. Press of 
the Kentucky Kernel, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, 1934. 229 pages. 
Doctoral dissertation at Columbia University. Based upon study of the literature 
(much of it secondary, especially U.S.Bureau of Education summaries of sur- 
veys); upon general analysis of 30 survey reports; and upon detailed analysis of 
17 surveys made from 1914 to 1931, both published and unpublished. Chapter 
headings: I. Historical Development of College Surveys; II. Purposes, Assump- 
tions, and Values of College Surveys; III. Areas Studied by College Surveys; IV. 
Recommendations made by College Surveys; V. Summary, Criticisms and Pro- 
posals. Bibliography of 210 titles, 153 of them references to published and 
unpublished surveys. For review see W.C.Eells, ¥ournal of Higher Education 
(December, 1936), VII, pp.504-05. 

Hood, William R., ‘Review of Educational Legislation, 1923 and 
1924, Biennial Survey of Education, 1922-1924, (U.S.Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1926, No.23), 1927, pp.301-22. 

Includes section on Educational Surveys (pp.304-05), containing information on 
initiation of state surveys involving higher education in Illinois, Texas, and 
Mississippi. 

John, Walton C., “College and University Education,” Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1928-1930, (U.S.Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin, 1931, No.20), pp.4§7-500. 

Includes section on Higher Educational Surveys (pp.479-81), treating very 


briefly numerous surveys made not only by the Office of Education but by other 
agencies as well. 


John, Walton C., “National Surveys of the Office of Education,” 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, (U.S.Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1931, No.20), 1932, pp.695-726. 

Announcement of creation of a division of major surveys, and reports on organi- 
zation and progress of survey of land-grant colleges, survey of Negro colleges, 
survey of secondary education, survey of the education of teachers, and survey 
of school finance. 

Jones, W.B., “Self-Survey in Urban Universities,” Educational 
Record, (January 1929), X, pp.51-58. 

Definition of a self-survey and description of the work of the Division of Re- 
search in Higher Education at the University of Pittsburgh. Holds that “the 
self-survey movement is an improvement over the outside survey.” 


Kelly, Robert L., “On Survey Technique,” Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges (May 1934), XX, pp.181-82. 


Duplicate of statement written by Dr. Kelly for the present study, Chapter IX. 
(See p.347). 
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Keppel, Frederick P., “Measuring the Effect of Surveys,” Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Proceedings of the Sixty- 
Fourth Convocation, (University of the State of New York Bulletin 
(February 1, 1929), No.g17), Albany, New York, pp.24-29. Also 
as “Is the Educational Survey Justified,” The Nation’s Schools 
(December 1928), II, pp.13-15. 


A general statement of values and results of all types of surveys with some 
specific references to those of higher education. 


Klein, Arthur J., “Administrative Procedures for Improving 
College Teaching,” in Earl Hudelson (Editor), Problems of Col- 
lege Education, University of Minnesota Press, 1928, pp.102-17. 


Based for the most part on results found in the surveys of land-grant colleges 
and of Negro colleges conducted by the United States Bureau of Education. 


Klein, Arthur J., “Higher Educational Surveys, 1922-1924 and 
1924-1926,” Bzennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926, (U.S.Bu- 
reau of Education, Bulletin, 1928, No.25), pp.391-409. 

Includes topical discussion of contents of surveys under headings: Number and 
Scope of Surveys, Standardized Inquiry, Economic and Social Background, 
Coordination and Control, and Support for Higher Education. Includes examples 
from universities of Porto Rico, Utah, Philippines, and Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina State College, Berea College, Cleveland, and surveys of state higher 
education in Tennessee, Texas, Kansas, Indiana, and Massachusetts. 


Klein, Arthur J., “Studying the Internal Problems of the Uni- 
versity,” Earl Hudelson (Editor), Problems of College Education, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1928, pp.23-36. 


Suggestions based largely upon the experience of the U.S.Bureau of Education 
with surveys of higher educational institutions. Also discusses relative values of 
self-surveys and surveys conducted by outside parties. 


Kolbe, Parke R., ‘““The Process of Surveying Higher Education,” 
School and Society (December 2, 1922), XVI, pp.627-31. 

Good discussion of history, personnel, techniques, and results of surveys of 
higher education. Special emphasis on three early published surveys, Vermont, 
University of Wisconsin, and University of Oregon. “These three documents are 
historically of the utmost importance since they are the first in this field and 
represent entirely different methods of procedure.” 


Limbert, Paul M., Denominational Policies in the Support and 
Supervision of Higher Education, (Teachers College Contribution 
to Education No.378), Columbia University, New York City, 
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1929, ix+242 p. Also published as Part VIII, Volume III of the 
United Lutheran Survey (#154). 


Chapter V, “Educational Policies” contains much information concerning early 
surveys conducted by or for the different church boards of education. 


McNeely, John H., The Problem of Duplication as Attacked tn 
Certain State Surveys of Higher Education. (U.S.Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1934, No.19), 1935, 50 p. 


Discusses character of problem and proposed plan of reorganization, criteria for 
eliminating duplication, duplication in major fields, duplication in teacher train- 
ing, duplication in graduate work and research, and duplication in extension and 
miscellaneous activities. Based upon the state surveys of higher education in 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oregon, Texas, and Virginia. 


McVey, Frank L. (Chairman), “The Annual Review of College 
Surveys,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin (March 
1930), XVI, pp.121-26. 


Based upon replies from 418 institutions. Commission recommends continued 


publication of surveys, collection by the Association, and summarization of the 


results. Surveys of some type reported during 1928-29 on the part of 113 insti- 
tutions. Where the name of the organization or person making the survey was 
given, this information was assembled for permanent record and reference in the 
Association headquarters; also the scope of the survey was noted when and as 


_ reported, and whether or not the findings were published. Most of the significant 


results, particularly regarding manuscript surveys, are incorporated into Ap- 
pendix VII of this volume. 


McVey, Frank L. (Chairman), “Report of the Commission on 
Educational Surveys,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
(March 1931), XVII, pp.49-50. 


Based in part upon a second inquiry, similar to the one of the previous year, from 
which replies were received indicating 112 colleges in which surveys of some type 
were undertaken during 1929-30. Most of the significant results with respect to 
individual institutions are incorporated in Appendix VII of this volume. “It would 
be well, in the opinion of the Commission, to select a number of these surveys as 
worthy of study and then to summarize the results of the survey so as to make 
such results available to the Association . . . . The Commission recom- 


~mends that this be done.” 


McVey, Frank L. (Chairman), “Report of the Commission on 
Educational Surveys,” Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges (March 1932), XVIII, pp.g1-95. See also p.62. 


A Summary of the contents of eighteen surveys, involving 167 colleges, based 


upon doctoral dissertation by F.M.Heston (q.v.). 
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Mann, Charles R. (Chairman), “Report of the Commission on 
Educational Surveys,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
(March 1928), XIV, pp.128-37. Same, condensed, Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors (November 1928), 
XIV, pp.520-22. 

“This is the first report of the new Commission on Educational Surveys. The 
Commission has been a little bit in doubt as to just what was wanted, but we 
have tried to make a brief résumé or list of some of the more important surveys 
that we know are in progress.”’ Includes lists and brief discussion of General 
Surveys, State Surveys, and Self-Surveys. 

Mann, Charles R. (Chairman), “Report of the Commission on 
Educational Surveys,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
(March 1929), XV, pp.115-22. 

Second annual report. Summarizes progress in Land-Grant College Survey and 
others. Detailed summary of questionnaire answered by 139 colleges. 
Meader, J.L., Normal School Education in Connecticut, (Teachers 
College Contribution to Education, No.307), Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City, 1928. 

Part II (pp.41-77) contain a descriptive account of a partial cooperative self- 
survey undertaken by the faculties of the four State normal schools under the 
supervision of the author in 1923-24. 

Mott, John R., “A Tentative Proposal for the Study of the Re- 
ligious Influences and Agencies in American Colleges,” National 
Association of State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, 
XX, 1922, pp.88-go. 

Proposals for a comprehensive investigation as outlined by the chairman of the 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. 

Nash, George W. (Chairman), “Report of the Survey Commit- 
tee,” Christian Education (February 1924), VII, p.247. 


Includes suggestions to the Council of Church Boards of Education for desirable 
studies and surveys. 


National Education Association, “‘A Self-survey Plan for State 


/ 


School Systems. Part I: Checklists; Part 11: Handbook,” Re-— 


search Bulletin (March and May 1930), VIII, pp.§4-163. 


Includes a section on higher education. 


Parker, Samuel C., ““The Training of Teachers,” Commissioner 


of Education, Annual Report, 1915, 1, pp.169-84. 
Includes among “‘Notable Local Events” discussion of surveys of normal schools 
in Wisconsin and Missouri (pp.172-75). 
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Patton, L.K., ““Undergraduate Student Reports,” Yournal of 
Higher Education (June 1932), III, pp.285-93. 

A detailed analysis of seventeen published undergraduate student reports on 
various phases of higher education. Includes Barnard, Dartmouth, Chicago, 
Bowdoin, Harvard (2), Oregon, Vassar, Purdue, Nebraska, Michigan, Wesleyan, 
Northwestern (2), Yale, Rollins, and Haverford. The only ones of these included 
in the present group of printed reports are Dartmouth (#359) and Yale (#352). 


Pegram, George B., “Surveys in Higher Education,” Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, Proceedings of Thirty- 
fourth Annual Meeting, Iowa City, lowa, XX XIV, 1926, pp.4-14. 
Presidential address discussing medical, legal, and theological surveys as back- 


ground for more extended consideration of certain problems in the national 
engineering investigation. 


Prall, Charles E. (Chairman), “Report of the Junior College 
Survey Committee,” Fournal of Arkansas Education (November 
1930), IX, pp.18-23. 

Part I, Financial Obligations; Part II, Efficiency Standards; Part III, Further 
Considerations; Part IV, Suggested Investigations. ‘“‘No junior college should be 
established where the enrollment is likely to fall below 100 students after the 
second year of operation.” 


Pritchett, Henry S., “Educational Surveys,’ Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, Ninth Annual Report, 
1914, pp.118-23. 

A general discussion, principally of public school surveys, based upon a study of 


thirty reports; includes also discussion of the policy of the Foundation with 
reference to surveys in general, especially as illustrated by the Vermont study. 


Reeves, Floyd W., “Critical and Constructive Suggestions from 
Surveys of Higher Education,” Pennsylvania School Fournal 
(March 1930), LX XVIII, pp.403-08. 

An address before the Higher Education Department of the Pennsylvania State 


Education Association, December 26, 1929. Discusses changes in business man- 
agement, curricula, instructional methods, etc. 


Robertson, David A. (Chairman), “The Report of the Commis- 
sion on Educational Surveys,’ Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges (March 1934), XX, pp.89-90. 


Brief report covering the University of Chicago survey, the study of Methodist 
colleges, the committee on College and University Teaching, and the present 
study. 
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“School Surveys by the Division of Field Studies,” Teachers 
College Record (November 1931), XX XIII, pp.116-26. 


Lists 28 surveys made by the Division only a few of them including higher 
education. 


Scroggs, Schiller, 4 Survey of ‘Proposed Units for Measuring 
Service Loads in Institutions of Higher Learning, (Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Bu/- 
letin, XXIX, No.10, October 1932), 24 p. 


A detailed critical analysis of twenty-two different units proposed in various 
higher educational surveys and other college and university studies. 


Sears, Jesse B., “The School Survey Movement,” in J.C. 
Almack’s Modern School Administration: Its Problems and Prog- 
ress, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1933, pp.217-62. 

An excellent recent discussion of the origin, development, and results of the 


survey movement in general, with some consideration of higher educational 
surveys specifically. 


Smith, Henry L., and O’ Dell, E.A., Bibliography of School Sur- 
veys and of References on School Surveys, (Indiana University 
School of Education, Bulletin, VIII, Nos.1 and 2, September and 
November 1931), pp.1-212. 

Includes 1,757 references, briefly annotated, to school survey reports, published 


and unpublished, classified as city, county, state, and higher institutions; and 
references to 833 books and articles concerning surveys. 


Strayer, George D., Kandel, Isaac L., and Alexander, Carter, 
“Selected Bibliography of Recent School Surveys,” School Re- 
view Monographs, No.5, University of Chicago Press, 1914, pp. 
63-79% 

An annotated bibliography giving information on early surveys and commission 


reports, including several state investigations which deal in part with higher 
education. 


Thompson, Francis A., “College and University Surveys,” 
School and Society (June 23, 1917), V, pp.721-28. 


General history of the university survey movement up to time of publication. 
“An exhaustive search has revealed but ten college surveys to date.”” Summary 
and discussion of surveys of Oberlin, Miami, Drexel Institute, University of 
Wisconsin, and higher education in Oregon, Vermont, Texas, Iowa, Washington, 
and North Dakota. 
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Tigert, John J., “Educational Surveys as a Bureau Function,” 
School Life (June 1928), XIII, pp.190-91. 


A compact statement of the policy of the U.S. Bureau of Education with reference 
to educational surveys. 


Tigert, John J., “Recent Enterprises of the United States Bureau 
of Education,” National Association of State Universities, Trans- 
actions and Proceedings, X XI, 1923, pp.109-17. 


Includes statement of policy of the Bureau with reference to surveys of higher 
education, and discussion of the Massachusetts survey (pp.112-14). 


Tigert, John J., “The Relation of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the State Universities and Colleges,’ National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, Transactions and Proceedings, XIX, 
1921, pp. 110-21, 


Includes statement of policy of the Bureau with reference to surveys of higher 
education (pp.111, 116). 


Tigert, John J., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1921, 
42 p. 

Includes brief references to surveys of the University of Arkansas, University of 
Tennessee, and Massachusetts Agricultural College (pp.15, 28). 


Tigert, John J., Report of the Commisstoner of Education, 1922, 
s1P: 

Includes general summary of survey activities of the U.S. Bureau of Education, 
showing 88 institutions of higher learning surveyed to date, and brief references 
to surveys of higher education in Arkansas, Arizona, Kansas, Oregon, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina (pp.6, 9). Maps showing state and localities of surveys by 
the Bureau. 


Tigert, John J., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1923, 
34 P- 


Includes discussion of the survey activities of the U.S.Bureau of Education, 
(pp.7-8), and reports on surveys of higher education in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Massachusetts (p.g). 


Tigert, John J., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1924, 
B0p- 
Includes discussion of the survey activities of the U.S.Bureau of Education, 


(pp.4-5) and reports on surveys of higher education in Massachusetts, Tennessee, 


and Cleveland (pp.6-7). 
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Tigert, John J., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 19265, 
36 p. 
Includes discussion of the survey activities of the U.S.Bureau of Education, 


(pp.2-3) and reports on surveys of higher education in Tennessee, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and New York. 


Tigert, John J., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1926, 
36 p. 
Includes discussion of the survey activities of the U.S.Bureau of Education and 


brief reports on surveys of higher education in Tennessee, Utah, Mississippi, and 
the District of Columbia (pp.18-21). 


Tigert, John J., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1928, 
42 p. 

Includes reports on the surveys of Negro colleges and land-grant colleges, initi- 
ated in 1927. 


Zook, George F., ““The Bureau of Education and Higher Edu- 
cation,” School Life (May 1924), IX, pp.199-201. 


Outline and evaluation of outstanding achievements in the field of surveys. 


Zook, George F., Higher Education, 1918-1920, (U.S.Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1921, No.21), 46 p. 
Includes section on “University Surveys and the Survey Movement” (pp.10-12), 


summarizing and evaluating the movement to date, and outlining the surveys of 
higher education in Alabama and Hawaii. 


Zook, George F., “Types of Survey Procedures,” Tennessee Col- 
lege Association, Proceedings, 1924, pp.27-31. 

Extracts from an address before the Association. “I shall content myself with 
narrating instances, more or less typical, that have fallen within my experiences 


in conducting surveys in widely separated states.’ Discusses surveys in Arkansas, 
Oregon, Kansas, and Massachusetts. 


APPEN DEX Vil 


RE RE RENCE LISDOR SURVEYS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 


PRINTED, MIMEOGRAPHED, AND MANUSCRIPT 


THIS appendix contains summaries of available information con- 
cerning a total of 579 surveys involving higher education: 233! 
printed, 71 mimeographed, and 278 manuscript. All of these sur- 
veys, summarized herein, are numbered consecutively in classes, 
with six classes of printed reports (#100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 600); 
three classes of mimeographed reports (#700, 800, 900), and one 
class of manuscript reports (1000 and above). This classification 
is further explained in Chapter I, pages 7-10. 

For the printed reports the following information is furnished 
as far as possible: full title and exact bibliographical information, 
sponsoring body or agency or both, principal members of staff 
or name of director, number of institutions included, availability 
in 16 libraries, by a code set forth below, and references to the 
survey in this volume. 

For extended discussion of sponsoring bodies and agencies,” 
members of survey staff, institutions included in surveys, and 
other pertinent matters the reader is referred to appropriate 
pages in the text, the index, and other appendices. 

The availability? of the respective reports in sixteen libraries, 
as checked by the librarians of the respective institutions, in the 
summer and autumn of 1934,* is indicated by the following 
symbols: 


I See footnote 1, p.ix, for explanation of difference between the number 233 
and 230, the number of surveys analyzed in the text. 

2 See footnote 6, Chapter III. 

3 For summary of the matter of availability see Chapter V, p.151, footnote 20. 

4 After checking the list several of these librarians indicated their intention to 
attempt to secure copies of surveys which their collections lacked. No effort 
has been made to include in this appendix mention of such additional acces- 
sions as may have been made. Supplementary lists of accessions received from 
the Harvard University library and the library of the University of Chicago 
have, however, been included. 
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Ca-University of California, 
Ch-University of Chicago, E- 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion, H-Harvard University, 
I-University of Iowa, LC-Li- 
brary of Congress, Mc-Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Mn-Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, O-Ohio 
State University, P-George 
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Peabody College for Teachers, 
S-Stanford University, SC- 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, T-University of Texas, 
TC-Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, W-University 
of Washington, Y-Yale Uni- 
versity, X-available at all of 
these sixteen libraries. 


For the mimeographed reports, similar information is pre- 
sented as far as possible, usually in somewhat briefer form. For 
the manuscript reports only brief annotations are given, usually 
with a reference to the source from which it was secured and 
from which, presumably, additional information may be ob- 
tained. Such information may also be secured, in many cases, 
by correspondence with the presidents of the institutions in- 


volved.® 


101. The American Arts College: A Limited Survey. Macmillan, N.Y., 
1925, xii-198 p. Educational Research Committee, Commonwealth 
Fund. Special committee on administrative units, nine members, 
S.P.Capen, chairman, F.J.Kelly, author. 13 institutions in 12 
states. Available at X. This volume, p.12, 100, 108, 128, 152, 


1720205, 215 20200580300, 


102. Land-Grant Education, Ig!0o-20. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. I. History and Educational Objectives (Bulle- 
tin 1924, No.30) 1925, vii-51 p; II. Liberal Arts and Sciences In- 
cluding Miscellaneous Subjects and Activities (Bulletin 1924, No. 

37) 1925, v-108 p; III. Agriculture (Bulletin 1925, No.4) 1925, v- 
108 p; IV. Engineering and Mechanic Arts (Bulletin 1925, No.5) 
v-75 p; V. Home Economics (Bulletin 1925, No.29) iv-g1 p. Letter 
of transmittal Commissioner J.J. Tigert. U.S. Bureau of Education, 
65 specialists, Walton C. John, editor. 69 land-grant colleges in 51 
states and territories, including 16 negro institutions. Available 
at X. This volume, p.12, 92, 173, 205, 293. 


5 For most of the surveys the following information was assembled but lack of 
space prevents its presentation in this volume: names of the institutions in- 
cluded in the survey when substantial information was included with reference 
to the individual institutions; bibliographical references to related material in 
other publications; critical evaluation of the results of the survey by one or 
more selected individuals. (See Chapter VII, p.195, footnote 17). 


103. 


104. 


106, 


106. 
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Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1930, No.g. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1930. Two volumes, xxviii-998, iv-921 p. 
Letter of transmittal Commissioner W.J.Cooper. Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Arthur J. Klein, U.S.Office 
of Education, director; National advisory committee 10 members, 
15 subject-matter committees, 52 local committees. 69 land-grant 
colleges in 51 states and territories, including 17 negro institu- 
tions. Available at X. This volume, p.12, 38, 42, 43, 91, 92, 97; 
FOU M2 uKEO) TOEMIMO TION TAN IT Iz TagIe2. oR TOON 1O7, 173; 
176, 205, 220, 243, 293; 306, 369. 


The Smaller College Study (in progress). I. The College President 
and His Board of Trustees, Archie M. Palmer, Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges (December, 1931), XVII, pp. 
§0s-11; II. Internal Administration in the Small College, J.S. 
Kinder and Archie M. Palmer, ibid, pp.§12-17; III. Some Func- 
tions of a College Dean, Clyde A. Milner and Archie M. Palmer, 
ibid, pp.518-21; IV. Presidential Salaries, Archie M. Palmer, Bul- 
letin of the Association of American Colleges (May, 1932), XVIII, 
pp.222-28; V. Personnel Procedure in the Small College, Ruth 
Perty and Archie M. Palmer, ibid, pp.229-33; VI. Provisions for 
the Improvement of Teaching, P.L.Stevenson and Archie M. 
Palmer, ibid, pp.234-37; VII. The Dean of the Small College, 
Clyde A. Milner, Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 
(May, 1933), XIX, pp.244-47; VIII. Denominational Preferences 
of Students in the Smaller Liberal Arts College, Archie M. Palmer, 
Christian Education (January, 1932), XV, pp.253-61. Association 
of American Colleges. Archie M. Palmer, director. 127 small col- 
leges. Available at X. This volume, p.12, 38, 51, 114, 154, 166, 


169, 171, 205, 293, 306, 369. 


Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Education. National 
Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-first Yearbook, Part II. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1932, 
iX-310 p. American Association of University Women, Kathryn 
McHale, director; National advisory committee 12 members, eight 
regional committees. 315 American colleges. Available at X. This 
VOMME Pil 24 04.\92,'00,/1 21, 192 90 292.2035 306) 869. 


State Performance in Higher Education. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, V, 
No.3, Lexington, Kentucky, March, 1933, 37 p. Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky. Leo M. 
Chamberlain, University of Kentucky, director. Available at Ca, 
Chypk, HsbG. Oy PS, SCT, TG. Wy Y.Thisivolume, p.12, 100, 
102, 205, 215, 294, 306. 
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Report of the Committee on Revision of Standards. I. Report of 
the Committee on Revision of Standards, North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, September, 1932, VII, pp.185-205; II. Proceedings 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, North 
Central Association Quarterly, July, 1934, IX, pp.37-48; III. Re- 
ports Relating to the Revision of Standards for Institutions of 
Higher Learning, North Central Association Quarterly, October, 
1934, IX, pp.174-219. North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; George A. Works, secretary of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education; George F. Zook, chairman in 
charge of study; L.D.Coffman, chairman of committee on revision 


' of standards. 56 colleges and universities, including 5 junior col- 


108. 


109. 
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leges, in 10 states. This volume, p.12, 54, 63, 97, 121, 125, 154, 
166, 205, 221, 222, 295, 307, 346, 351. 


Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities. United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1926, No.7. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1929, vi-9g64 p. Letter of Transmittal Commis- 
sioner John J. Tigert. State departments of education in 1g states, 
79 negro colleges, Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and educational boards of seven church bodies. U.S. 
Bureau of Education, Arthur J. Klein, director. 79 negro institu- 
tions in Ig states and the District of Columbia. Available at X. 
This volume, p-.12, 38; 42, 100, 128, 143, 192,156, 174,70.) 1 70, 
184,107,206; 208,222, 203,307,200. 


A Survey of Negro Higher Education. Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, Yearbook Number, July, 1933, College of Education, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C., Vol.II, pp.255-425. Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, C.H.Thompson, Howard University, editor. Field 
as a whole. Available at’ Ca, ‘Ch, E,:H,-1, LUC, (Mc, Of Pe Tea 
This volume;/p.12,/92: 121; '173,,174,:205. 298 1307, 


The Junior College. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
1919, No.35. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
1919, 139 pp. F.M.McDowell, State University of Iowa. 106 junior 
colleges in 24 states. Available at X. This volume, p.12, 174, 205, 
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The Junior College. Research Publications of the University of 
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and Tentative Standards and Principles Relating to Buildings, 
Equipment, and Associated Administrative Problems. Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, June 1931, III, No.4, 210 p. L.M.Chamberlain, author. 
30 public junior colleges in 6 states. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, 
LCy-Mc, Mn;/0, Py SUSC, Ty: TO wey. This/volume pray, 
174, 207, 295, 314. 
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“Report of the Committee on College and University Teaching.” 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
May 1933, XIX, No.5, Section 2, Washington, D.C., 1933, 122 p. 
American Association of University Professors; W.B. Munro, chair- 
man, committee on college and university teaching, 8 active mem- 
bers, 7 advisory members. Over 70 colleges and universities. Avail- 
able at X. This volume, p.13, 54, 111, 113, 118, 169, 172, 207, 215, 


293, 315, 369. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges. Macmillan 
Company, New York City, 1933, xix-436 p. Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges; E.S.Jones, director and author. §8 colleges and 
universities. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, LC, Mc, Mn, O, S, SC, 
Pat COW Ys This-voltime, 'p.1 9; \ Toop 112,51 26172) 204,296, 315, 
369. 


Alabama. An Educational Study of Alabama. United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Bulletin 1919, No.41, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1919, 522 p. Letter of transmittal Com- 
missioner P.P.Claxton. Alabama Survey Commission; United 
States Bureau of Education; S.P.Capen in charge of staff on higher 
education. University of Alabama, 2 technical institutes, 6 normal 
schools, 4 schools and colleges for negroes. Available at X. This 


Volumes 1 3y.40, 173,190, 205, '222/.293). 900. 


Arkansas. Report on the Higher Educational Institutions of Ar- 
kansas. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1922, No.7, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1922, v-18 p. Let- 
ter of transmittal Commissioner J.J.Tigert; Letter of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction J.L.Bond. State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; United States Bureau of Education; G.F. 
Zook, director. 13 colleges and universities, including 2 junior col- 
leges. Available at X. This volume, p.13, 91, 108, 120, 205, 293, 


Obs 


Arkansas. Survey of State-supported Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing in Arkansas. United States Office of Education, Bulletin 1931, 
No.6, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1931, vili- 
139 p. Letter of transmittal Commissioner W.J.Cooper. Governor 
of Arkansas; United States Office of Education; A.J.Klein, direc- 
tor; advisory committee 8 members. University of Arkansas, 2 
state teachers colleges, 4 state junior colleges. Available at X. This 
Wohime, p.1 3; 207,/222:1203, 315. 


California. California Junior College Mental-Educational Survey. 
California State Department of Education Bulletin No.J-3, Cali- 
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fornia State Printing Office, Sacramento, California, 1930, 61 p. 
School of Education, Stanford University; W.C. Eells, director. 
33 publicly controlled and 10 privately controlled junior colleges 
in California, 2 in Arizona, and 2 in Washington. Available at 
€a}) Ch; E,.Hy Ley Mc. P.'SPSC, TPC, W)i¥e Thisvolamespirs 
$87 TOOLTOS I 21 122,92 30184 ree 207, 174, Dog 20a ae 


California. State Higher Education in California; Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Recom- 
mendations of the Commission of Seven. California State Printing 
Office, Sacramento, California, 1932, 82 p. Letter of transmittal 
Henry Suzzallo. Governor of California authorized by legislature; 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; S.P. 
Capen, chairman commission of seven; Henry Suzzallo, president 
Carnegie Foundation, in charge; 116 educators on cooperating 
committees. University of California, 7 state teachers colleges, 
state polytechnic institute, state nautical school, and 32 publicly 
controlled junior colleges. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, O, 
5, 5G, TC, .W.’This'volume, ps7,-13, 455 92; 955 100; 149, 152) 100, 
167, 175) 183) 207,)208 92105224, 190 35 1916,1946, 240. 


Colorado. The University of Colorado Studies: The Financing of 
Higher Education in Colorado. University of Colorado Bulletin, 
Vol. XXIV, No.g; General Series No.210; Studies Series, Vol. XIV, 
No.2; University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 1924, pp.g5-199. 
University of Colorado, Bureau of Business and Government Re- 
search; D.C.Sowers, author. University of Colorado, agricultural 
college, school of mines, 2 state teachers colleges. Available at Ca, 
Ch, E, H, I, Mc, O, S, SC, TC, W, Y. This volume, p.13, 88, 100, 
140, 170, 207, 294, 316. 


Colorado. See Colorado College: a Study in Higher Education, 
No.351, footnote. 


Florida. Official Report of the Educational Survey Commission, 
State of Florida, to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
Florida State Legislature, April 2, 1929. Tallahassee, Florida, 1929, 
743 p. Educational Survey Commission, authorized by legislature, 
5 members, I.E.Phillips, chairman; Division of Field Studies, In- 
stitute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; G.D.Strayer, general director, R.J.Leonard, director for 
higher education. University of Florida, state college for women, 
and agricultural and mechanical college for negroes. Available at 
Ch, E, H, 1, Mn, P, SC, T.-C, W. This volume, pi8,'13;'89; 92,078 
121, 125,140, 166, 167, 168, 175, 176, 183, 199)205,'208; 211, 2248 
294; 316. 
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Georgia. Report to the Board of Regents of the University System 
of Georgia. Atlanta, Georgia, 1933, 11-111 p. Chancellor of the 
University System; General Education Board; G.A. Works, chair- 
man survey committee; 15 assisting specialists. 24 state supported 
institutions, including 3 for negroes. Available at Ch, E, H, LC, S 
Uistvalumer pr 3) .Q2sud 4al 7 355 7551109190) 2053208, 221,295, 
316, 346. 


Illinois. A Statistical Survey of Illinois Colleges. Council of Church 
Boards of Education, Chicago, Illinois, March 1§, 1917, 80 p. 
Council of Church Boards of Education; B. W. Brown, survey sec- 
retary. 39 colleges and universities, including 9 junior colleges. 
Available at Ch, E, H, Mn, O, Y. This volume, p.13, 48, 88, 153, 


I71, 205, 215, 293, 316. 


Indiana. Report of a Survey of the State Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Indiana. Board of Public Printing, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, December 1926, 206 p. Governor of Indiana; F.W. Reeves, 
director. Indiana University, Purdue University, 2 state normal 
Schools: AVallablevtecancny EH Teco Mn. ON P. STC yY. 
This volume, p.13, 100, 167, 205, 221, 295, 316. 


Iowa. State Higher Educational Institutions of Iowa: a Report to 
the Iowa State Board of Education of a Survey Made Under the 
Direction of the Commissioner of Education. United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Bulletin 1916, No.19, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1916, 223 p. Letter of transmittal Com- 
missioner P.P.Claxton. State Board of Education; United States 
Bureau of Education; S.P.Capen, chairman survey commission. 3 
state institutions and 22 privately-controlled colleges and univer- 
sities in Iowa. Available at X. This volume, p.13, 35, 153, 183, 
200, 2065208 210,223) 203,370. 


Iowa. “A Mental-Educational Survey of Iowa Junior Colleges.” 
School Review, May 1928, XX XVI, p.346-49. State University of 
Iowa; G.D.Stoddard and F.H.Chandler, authors. State University 
of Iowa and 16 junior colleges. Available at X. This volume, p.13, 


SO era 40 fale TOOT Jie 174, 207, 204.1917. 


Kansas. Report of a Survey of the State Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Kansas. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
1923, No.40o, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
1923, vill-160 p. Letter of transmittal Commissioner J.J.Tigert. 
State Board of Administration; United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion; G.F.Zook, chairman survey commission. University of Kan- 
sas, agricultural college, and 3 state normal schools. Available at 
x This volume, p35 92, 152)167,118.9;,205) 208,227 2035-317. 
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Kentucky. Report of a Survey of Nine Baptist Educational Insti- 
tutions of Kentucky. Western Recorder, Louisville, Kentucky, 
June, 1929, 132 p. General Association of Baptists of Kentucky; 
educational survey committee; F.W.Reeves, director. 5 Baptist 
colleges and 4 secondary schools. Available at Ch. This volume, p. 
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Kentucky. Survey of the Educational Interests in the Louisville 
and Kentucky Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Department of Promotion and Finance, Board of Educa- 
tion, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1930, 23 p. Joint Board of Education of the Kentucky and Louis- 
ville Annual Conferences; General Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; B.W.Brown, author. 3 
Southern Methodist colleges, including 2 junior colleges. Available 
at E. This.volume,p.13,) 100,143, 270; 176, 103, 205, 2ee, aac 


294, 317. 


Kentucky. Higher Education for Negroes in Kentucky. Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Vol.V, Number 1, September 1932, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, 1932, 133 p. Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky; O.F.Galloway, author. 4 negro 
colleges. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, Mn, O, P, S, SC, T, 
TC, W, ¥.. This volume, p:19,.174;.08 % 207.0204.09 bee 


Louisiana. Report of the Survey Commission on the Louisiana 
State Normal College, the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Southwestern Louisiana Institute. State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1924, 233 p. State Board of Edu- 
cation; Teachers College, Columbia University; W.C.Bagley, 
chairman. 3 state teacher-training institutions. Available at Ca, 
Ch; BE, Hy, ILC, Py)S) 7, TC. vhiswolume,p-1 00; iota 
167, 169, 172, 174, 205, 294, 318. 


Maine. Survey of Higher Education in Maine, by the University 
of Maine in cooperation with Bates, Bowdoin, and Colby Colleges. 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 1931, x-430 p. Maine De- 
velopment Commission; University of Maine in cooperation with 
Bates, Bowdoin, and Colby Colleges; Teachers College, Columbia 
University; O.S.Lutes, executive director; advisory commission 9 
members. University of Maine, Bates, Bowdoin, and Colby Col- 
leges, 6 normal schools, 2 privately controlled junior colleges. 
Available at:Ca, Ch, Ey Hi iile, MorO) Pisa SG a te 1Ger tiara 
volume, p.13, 88, 94, 100, 118, 125, 141, 144, 152, 175, 176, 183, 
202.) 207; '208,/222,.242,.004, 318; 
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Maryland. State-Aided Colleges in Maryland: Report of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, New York, to the Governor of Maryland. 
State of Maryland, Annapolis, Maryland, 1921, §9 p. Governor of 
Maryland; General Education Board; E.C.Sage, author. ro col- 
leges and universities in the state. Available at E, H, O, T, Y. 
This volume, p.13, 46, 170, 207, 293, 318. 


Maryland. Report to the Governor and the General Assembly by 
the Maryland Commission on Higher Education, State of Mary- 
land, Annapolis, Maryland, 1931, 142 p. Governor of Maryland; 
commission on higher education 7 members, G.M.Shriver, chair- 
man. 2 universities, 14 colleges in the state, including 1 junior 
college and 3 institutions for negroes. Available at E, S. This vol- 


wines’ p-13, 88; 1535) 1735207) 295, 1318. 


Massachusetts. Report of the Commission for an Investigation 
Relative to Opportunities and Methods for Technical and Higher 
Education in the Commonwealth, Appointed under Authority of 
Chapter 33 of the Resolves of 1922, including Report of a Fact- 
finding Survey of Technical and Higher Education in Massa- 
chusetts. House Document, No.1700, State of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Massachusetts, December 1923, 358 p. Commission au- 
thorized by legislature 7 members, L.H.Murlin, chairman; G.F. 
Zook, director. 20 colleges and universities, 9 state normal schools. 
Available at Ch, E, H, I, LC, Mc, Mn, O, P, S, TC, W. This vol- 
MMe jp. £3510 25.1 00,21, (126, T40, 200; 2065297 '293,' 318. 


Michigan. A Survey of the Needs of the Michigan State Normal | 
Schools. Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, 
June 1922, 250 p. State Board of Education; A.B.Moehlman. 
Michigan State Normal College, 6 state normal schools. Available 
ae Gavieny bono LOeMesMn, OO; PsS.o1 Cw, Y. ‘Thisivolume, 
P-13, 88, 121, 122, 134, 152, 154, 174, 176, 183, 205, 208, 295, 318. 


Minnesota. “The Minnesota Colleges: Their Contribution to Soci- 
ety.”’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May 1928, XIV, 
p-247-306. Association of Minnesota Colleges; Association of 
American Colleges; R.L.Kelly. 13 privately controlled colleges. 
Available at Ch, E, H, 1, LC, Mc, Mn, O, P, S, SC, T, TC, W, Y. 
Thisivolume, ip.13, 51, 100; 120,-128; 205; 293, 318. 


Mississippi. Report on Functions of State Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Mississippi: A Basis for the Allocation of Funds. Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1933, Vi-73 p. Boards of trustees 
of institutions of higher learning of Mississippi; Division of Sur- 
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veys and Field Studies, George Peabody College; F.P.Bachman, 
director. University of Mississippi, state college, agricultural and 
mechanical college, state college for women, 2 state teachers col- 
leges, and the state junior colleges. Available at Ch, E, LC, O, P, S. 
This volume, p.13, 100, 183, 200, 205, 208, 222, 294, 319. 


Missouri. The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public Schools: a Study Based upon an Examination of Tax- 
supported Normal Schools in the State of Missouri. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin Number 
Fourteen, New York City, 1920, xix-47§ p. Governor of Missouri; 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; W.S 
Learned in charge. § state normal schools, Harris Teachers Col 
lege, Lincoln Institute (negro). Available at X. This volume, p.13, 
445945 97, 99; 100,120, 1215128, 140,152; 158. 16ep07 2. alos 
TO ZL O 7p 205 120031228293, 310, 


Missouri. A Decade of Progress in Teacher Training: Specific 
Administrative Modifications in Missouri Teachers Colleges 
Which have Taken Place During the First Decade Following the 
Carnegie Survey of Tax-supported Normal Schools in Missouri, 
and a Comparison of the Present Situation with the Conclusions 
and Proposals of the Survey Commission, with Suggestions for 
Further Improvement. Teachers College Contribution to Edu- 
cation, No.233, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, 1927, vi-219 p. C.M.Hill, author. 
5 state teachers colleges. Available at X. This volume, p.13, 88, 
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Missouri. A Report to the State Survey Commission: Preliminary 
Report on Publicly Supported Higher Education in the State of 
Missouri. State of Missouri, Jefferson City, Missouri, 1929, 575 p. 
State survey commission 8 members; Division of Field Studies, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; G.D.Strayer and N.L.Engelhardt, associate directors. 
University of Missouri, school of mines, 7 teachers colleges, 2 
negro institutions, and 8 public junior colleges. Available at Ca, 
E,/H, Mn,;:0,\8, TC, 'W. This: volunié, p.8//13,,.04, 109, 12n ares, 
123, 124eni 005s 146,:167, 108,40 70:01 75548 70, hog ton msOurnaa.: 
294, 319. 


New Hampshire. Report of the Committee on New Hampshire 
Educational Survey. Concord, New Hampshire, April 1929, 16 p. 
Governor of New Hampshire; A.E.Stearns, chairman. University 
of New Hampshire and 2 state normal schools. Available at E. 
This volume, p.13, 88, 166, 168, 174, 184, 207, 208, 294, 319. 
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New Mexico. Report on the New Mexico State Educational Insti- 
tutions to the New Mexico Special Revenue Commission. Santa 
Fe New Mexican Publishing Corporation, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
February 1921, 62 p. New Mexico special revenue commission; 
Teachers College, Columbia University; W.C.Bagley. University 
of New Mexico, agricultural and mechanical college, school of 
mines, 3 normal schools, and New Mexico Military Institute, a 
junior college. Available at Ca, Ch) E,/H 1; LC; Mc; 0).S)°TC, Y. 
This volume, p.13, 140, 150, 168, 184, 207, 208, 294, 319. 


North Carolina. Report of Commission on University Consolida- 
tion, Submitted to Governor O. Max Gardner and the Board of 
Trustees of the University of North Carolina. Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, 1932, x1v-100 p. Commission on university consolidation 13 
members; United States Office of Education in advisory capacity; 
G.A. Works, director; 5 specialists and 5 consultants. University of 
North Carolina, state college, college for women, 3 state teachers 
colleges. Available at Ch, E, H, LC, S, TC, W, Y. This volume 


P-13, 42, 140, 152, 173, 200, 205, 221, 295, 319, 346. 


North Dakota. Report of the Temporary Educational Commission 
to the Governor and Legislature of the State of North Dakota. 
Bismarck, North Dakota, December 1912, 61 p. Temporary edu- 
cational commission 7 members: F.L.McVey, chairman. Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, agricultural college, 3 state normal schools, 
industrial school, academy of science, and school of forestry. 
Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, Mn, O, S, TC, W, Y. This volume, p.13, 
Dey poo IU IEG lr tS FOS, 2OB2O7 6 265.4320. 


North Dakota. State Higher Educational Institutions of North 
Dakota: a Report to the North Dakota State Board of Regents 
of a Survey Made under the Direction of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. United States Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin 1916, No.27, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 


1917, 204 p. Letter of transmittal Commissioner P.P.Claxton. 


North Dakota State Board of Regents; United States Office of 
Education; W.T. Bawden, chairman. University of North Dakota, 
agricultural college, 3 state normal schools, industrial school, 
school of forestry, and school of science. Available at X. This vol- 
UME, P.1 2,184, 203,207,208 5,993, 320: 


North Dakota. The Training of Teachers in North Dakota: A 
Survey Report. Reprint from the Biennial Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of North Dakota, 1930, pp. 
22-89, Department of Public Instruction, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota, 76 p. State Board of Administration; University of Minne- 
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sota; W.E.Peik. University of North Dakota, agricultural college, 
3 state teachers colleges, state normal school, and Jamestown Col- 
lege. Available at Ca, Ch, E} H, LC, Mc, Mn, P;.S,SC, TC, W, Y: 
This volume, p.13, 174, 207, 294, 320. 


Oregon. Survey of Public Higher Education in Oregon. United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin 1931, No.8, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1931, xii-298 p. Letter of trans- 
mittal Commissioner W.J.Cooper. State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion; United States Office of Education; A.J.Klein, director. Uni- 
versity of Oregon, state college, and 3 state normal schools. Availa- 
ble at X. This volume, p.13, 121, 129, 153, 166, 173, 184, 205, 208, 
221K 20%5 920) 


Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools and Public 
School System. Teachers College Contribution to Education No. 
5§, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1912, 
v-94. E.O.Holland. 13 state normal schools. Available at X. This 


VOMMME,/ P5135 95 5120, 16.3, 1 745s 2078 Gee: 


Pennsylvania. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: Educational Sur- 
veys: Appropriations and Subsidies, High Schools, Normal Schools, 
Rural Schools, Teachers’ Institutes. Reports of the Committees 
appointed by Gifford Pinchot, Governor, submitted March 1926, 
second edition, State of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
1925, xvi-398 p. Governor of Pennsylvania; State Department of 
Public Instruction; 5 survey committees, W.C. Bagley, director of 
committee for normal schools. 14 state normal schools, including 1 
for negroes. Available at Ca,’Ch, E,:H, LG) MnO, Puss sCr ie 
TC. This volume, p.8, 13, 100, 152, 176, 184, 207, 208, 295, 320. 


Pennsylvania. Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania. Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, New York City, I, 1929, 12 p; II, 1930, 48 p; 
ET, 1932,)20 (ps1, 1931; 037 Pi V5) 1928425 penashociacion ser 
Pennsylvania College President and State Department of Public 
Instruction; Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing; W.S.Learned, director. 49 colleges and universities, including 
g state teachers colleges. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, O, S, SC, T, 
TC.Thisivolume, p.13;4$,/935197, £215, 122,).b5 49 0.60, hoan Lome 
160,205,223 )224. 299,300, 360: 


South Dakota. The Educational System of South Dakota: a Re- 
port of a Survey under the Direction of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. United States Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin 1918, No.31, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
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1918, xii-304. Letter of transmittal Commissioner P.P.Claxton. 
South Dakota Educational Survey Commission 3 members; 
United States Bureau of Education; H.W.Foght, director; S.P. 
Capen, in charge. University of South Dakota, agricultural and 
mechanical college, school of mines, 4 state normal schools, 6 
privately controlled colleges. Available at X. This volume, p.8, 
W9e1OO,9T 72, 154)207) 208, (29392. 


Tennessee. A Survey of Higher Education in Tennessee: 1924. 
Tennessee College Association, Maryville, Tennessee, 1926, 114 p. 
Tennessee College Association; United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion; G.F.Zook, chairman survey commission. 33 colleges, includ- 
ing § negro institutions and g junior colleges. Available at Ch, E, 
HAE. PySoiCr nis volume p. 19,100, 545) 452,/20710490.993, 
321. 


Texas. The State Institutions of Higher Education in Texas: Their 
Past Services, Future Possibilities, and Present Financial Condi- 
tion: a Discussion by the Educational Campaign Committee of the 
Organization for the Enlargement by the State of Texas of its In- 
stitutions of Higher Education. Austin, Texas, January 1, 1913, 
44 p. Alumni Association of the University of Texas; F.M.Bralley, 
executive secretary, organization for the enlargement by the State 
of Texas of its institutions of higher education. University of Texas, 
agricultural and mechanical college, college of industrial arts, 3 
privately controlled colleges, 4 state normal schools. Available at 
Ch, E, Mn, O,T. This volume, p.13, 36, 88, 156, 158, 173, 207, 
295, 321. 


Texas. Texas Educational Survey Report. Texas Educational Sur- 
vey Commission, Austin, Texas, 1925, I. Organization and Ad- 
ministration, 446 p; III. Secondary Education, 103 p; VI. Higher 
Education, 389 p; VIII. General Report, 256 p. Texas educational 
survey commission 12 members; G.A.Works, director for higher 
education, F.J.Kelly, author. University of Texas, agricultural 
and mechanical college, college of industrial arts, technological 
college, 7 state teachers colleges, 4 municipal junior colleges. 
Available at X. This volume, p.8, 13, 89, 90, 95, 146, 158, 175, 207, 
PIU WIAs, O42 6990113071: 


Texas. Texas Municipal Junior Colleges. Bulletin, Texas State 
Department of Education, No.255, Vol.V, No.5, June 1929, 
Austin, Texas, 93 p. State Department of Education; J.R.Reid, 
S.M.N.Marrs. 16 publicly controlled junior colleges. Available at 
CayCh, E.uH; Mc, Mn,10,'\P;S, 1, TC; Xs This: volume, p.13, 88, 
153, 172, 174, 205, 294, 322. 
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Texas. The Government of the State of Texas. A.C.Baldwin & 
Sons, Austin, Texas: Vol.X. Teachers Colleges, 1932, vii-352 p; 
Vol.XI. The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas and 
Its Affiliates, 1932, vii-308 p; XII. The University of Texas and 
its Branches, the College of Industrial Arts, the Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, and the Texas Technological College, 1933, 
Vil-353 p; XIII. The Board of Education, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Other Agencies of General Control, and Li- 
braries, 1933, vii-61 p. Joint legislative committee on organization 
and economy 5 members; Griffenhagen and Associates, C.E. 
Reeves, in immediate charge. University of Texas, agricultural 
and mechanical college, college of industrial arts, college of arts 
and industries, technological college, 7 state teachers colleges, in- 
dustrial college for negroes, 2 state junior colleges. Available at Ch, 
EH, 1) LC).Me,S, 1This volume, 'p.8,.13,:43; 92, 140) taser ase 
LO, 'h5950 57, 175 j)170, O45 204,207,208, 22 2) Doan ar. 


Texas. Survey Study of Teacher Training in Texas, and a Sug- 
gested Program. Teachers College Contribution to Education No. 
537, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, 1933, vili-226 p. Council of Presidents of the 
Texas State Teachers Colleges, on request of Board of Regents; 
G.M.Crutsinger. 7 state teachers colleges. Available at X. This 
Wolumes-p.13,, 88; 1255\5 27.01 74s 207.) 20451922. 


Utah. Survey of Education in Utah. United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 1926, No.18, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1926, xiv-sio p. State Board of Education; 
United States Bureau of Education; G.F.Zook, in charge of staff 
on higher education. University of Utah, agricultural college, one 
junior college. Available at X. This volume, p.8, 13, 172, 173, 184, 
IDOE 208s 208 121131209 903.5020; 


Virginia. Report of the Virginia Education Commission to the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1912. Senate 
Document No.111, Davis Bottom, Superintendent of Public 
Printing, Richmond, Virginia, 102 p. Legislature of Virginia; E.A. 
Alderman, chairman Virginia education commission 7 members. 
University of Virginia, College of William and Mary, polytechnic 
institute, military institute, 3 state normal schools. Available at 
Ch, E, I, LG,,Mc, Mn, 0, TC. This volume, p.13,/23; $8,:176; 184, 
203,207,208, 205,.322:, 


Virginia. Public Education in Virginia: Report to the Educational 
Commission of Virginia of a Survey of the Public Educational 
System of the State. Davis Bottom, Superintendent of Public 
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Printing, Richmond, Virginia, 1928, vii-634-35 p. Educational 
commission of Virginia 11 members; general survey staff 11 mem- 
bers; higher education 5 members. University of Virginia, College 
of William and Mary, agricultural and mechanical college, medical 
college, 4 state teachers colleges, and industrial institute for ne- 
groes Available atvCh, EVM, LC, Mc. Mn, .P,)S, TC. Y., This vol- 
UMey 9105/1 3,.00, 100, 121) 140) T4412, 153,870, 1164,/207, 208, 
295, 322. 


Washington. A Survey of Educational Institutions of the State of 
Washington. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1916, 
No.26, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1916, 
228 p. Letter of transmittal by Commissioner P.P.Claxton. Com- 
mission of Educational Survey of Washington; United States Bu- 
reau of Education; S.P.Capen, director. University of Washington, 
state college, 3 state normal schools. Available at X. This volume, 


P-13, 140, 174, 184, 205, 208, 217, 222, 293, 323. 


West Virginia. Survey of Education in West Virginia. State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston, West Virginia. I. Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Finance, 1929, xv-342 p; II. Educational 
Achievement, 1928, vili-160 p; III. School Buildings, 1929, xiv- 
228 p; IV. Institutions of Higher Learning, 1928, ix-123 p. West 
Virginia State Board of Education; State Department of Educa- 
tion; L.V.Cavins, director of general staff 13 members; C.H.Judd, 
chairman of staff for higher education. West Virginia University, 
Marshall College, New River State School, 5 state normal schools, 
collegiate institute for negroes, and 2 junior colleges. Available at 
Caen EC. Mc iMn OPiS) NC) This volume, p.3, 13, 173; 
104:,202,)207,. 2004222) 294.1329: 


Wisconsin. Conditions and Needs of Wisconsin’s Normal Schools: 
Report of Cooperative Survey. Wisconsin State Board of Public 
Affairs; Democrat Printing Company, State Printer, Madison, 
Wisconsin, December, 1914, x-653 p. Wisconsin State Board of 
Public Affairs; A.N.Farmer, director of survey committee 9 mem- 
bers. 8 state normal schools. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, 
Mn, 0, "CC, W.' This volume, p:1,3,\36,.91, 111, 120,/121, 140) 152, 
£72, 174 48041207, 208, 294,923. 


. Saskatchewan. Local Provision for Higher Education in Sas- 


katchewan: an Advisory Memorandum on University Policy Pro- 
posed at the Request of the University of Saskatchewan. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York City, 
Bulletin Number Twenty-seven, 1932, v-30 p. University of 
Saskatchewan; Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
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Teaching; W.S.Learned and E.W. Wallace, staff. University of 
Saskatchewan, Regina College. Available at X. This volume, p.13, 


45, 168, 207, 220, 293, 323. 


Arizona. Report of a Survey of the University of Arizona. United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1922, No.36, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1923, vill-89 p. Letter of trans- 
mittal by Commissioner J.J.Tigert. Arizona State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; United States Bureau of Education; survey 
committee 2 members; G.F.Zook, adviser. Available at Ca, Ch, E, 
H, LC, Mc, Mn, O, P, S, SC, T, TC, W, Y. This volume, p.13, 
EUG COy,1o 22 On 24. 


Arkansas. Educational Survey of the University of Arkansas: 
Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations. University of 
Arkansas Bulletin, September 1921, XV, No.12, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1921, 43 p. Letter of transmittal 
Commissioner J.J.Tigert. Educational survey committee of Ar- 
kansas; United States Bureau of Education; G.F.Zook, director 
survey commission 4 members. Available at Ch, E, H, O, S, TC. 
This volume, p.13, 166, 173, 184, 204, 207, 208, 222, 293, 293) 


California. Junior College Survey of Siskiyou County, California. 
Board of Supervisors, Yreka, California, July 1929, 87 p. Board 
of Supervisors of Siskiyou County; State Department of Educa- 
tion; Nicholas Ricciardi, chairman. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, S, 
SC, TC. This, volume, ip.13,'140, 167,174, 207) 22292040 gaa. 


California. Report on the University of California: an Analysis of 
the Growth of the University from 1918 to 1929 and of the Unit 
Cost of Instruction during the.Fall and Spring Semesters 1928-29. 
California Taxpayers’ Association Report No.38, Part II, Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association, Inc., Los Angeles, California, 1931, 
54 p. California Taxpayers’ Association and the University of 
California; J.C. Bennett in charge. State university, 7 state teachers 
colleges, 32 junior colleges, 16 privately controlled colleges. Avail- 
able at Ca, Ch, E, I, Mc, Mn, O, 8, SC, TC, W, Y. This volume, p. 
136156; 1 7On 2075200, 9240 


California. Modesto Junior College Survey. Board of Education, 
Modesto, California, March, 1932, xv-260 p. City board of edu- 
cation; School of Education, Stanford University; J.B.Sears. 
Available at Ca, Ch, E, O, S, TC. This volume, p.13, 91, 100, 140, 


172, 174) 201, 205, 221, 294, 324. 


Colorado. Educational Survey of Colorado State Teachers College. 
Colorado State Teachers College Bulletin (Series XX, No.5, Au- 
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gust 1920, 148 p; No.g, December 1920, 60 p; Series X XI, No.3, 
June 1921, 80 p; No.5, August 1921, 99 p.), State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado. President of Colorado State Teachers College; 
E.D.Randolph, chairman faculty committee 8 members. Avail- 
bien Chek Hehe uMcsiMn, OS) TLC, Y ai nis volume, p.13, 
475 92, 116, 172, 174, 205, 222, 240, 294, 324. 


Idaho. Report of Dr. Leonard V. Koos, regarding the Establish- 
ment of a Junior College in Boise. See No.324. 


Illinois. A Survey of the Western Illinois State Normal School. 
The Military Tract: Normal School Quarterly, No.36, Western 
Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, Illinois, December 1917, 
78 p. R.R.Simpkins, chairman of committee of faculty of the 
Western Illinois State Normal School; 12 subcommittees. Avail- 
able at Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, S. This volume, p.13, 47, 153, 173, 174, 


205, 294, 324. 


Iowa. An Inside Survey of the Iowa State Teachers College. Iowa 
State Teachers College Bulletin, April 1917, Part Two, Volume 
XVII, No.4, 115 p; ibid supplement, 12 p; Iowa State Teachers 
College Bulletin, November 1920, Part One, Volume XXI, No.2, 
138 p; lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Faculty 
committee 7 members, committee of laymen 3 members, faculty 
survey committee 5 members, H.H.Seerley, chairman. Available 
arene HuLC. 10, PS). TCs ihis volume) p19, 47,2192) 174, 
207, 294, 324. 


Iowa. A Study of Engineering Education at Iowa State College as 
based on Facts and Opinions of Students and Alumni. Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Official Publication, 
X XVI, No.30, November 1927, Ames, Iowa, 1927, 80 p. Faculty 
committee 3 members; C.S.Nichols, chairman. Available at Ca, 
Pere. vic win Oy oy, WW. Lhis' volume, pil3,. 100, 171, 174, 
207, 294, 324. 


Kansas. Report of a Survey in Atchison Dealing with the Estab- 
lishment of a Junior College. Bulletin of the University of Kansas, 
October 1923, XXIV, No.16, Kansas Studies in Education, I, No. 
2, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 1923, 42 p. City board 
of education; Bureau of School Service, University of Kansas; 
F.P.O’ Brien, director. Available at Ca, Ch, HPLC, Mes MnO, P, 
Shale Gane TC, Y. This volume, p.13, 158, 174, 196, 198, 207; 294; 
324. 


Kansas. College Standards and a Public Junior College. See No. 
373s 
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Kentucky. Report of the Investigating Committee [of University 
of Kentucky]: Report of the Survey Commission. Bulletin of the 
University of Kentucky, July 1917, IX, No.5, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, v-111 p. Investigating committee 5 
members; survey commission 3 members. Available at Ca, Ch, E, 
Mc, Mn, O, P, T, TC. This volume, p.13, 100, 140, 169, 184, 205, 
208), 209, :222°205 1Q2n. 


Kentucky. The Louisville Normal School. Board of Education, 
Louisville, Kentucky, February 1933, vi-96 p. City board of edu- 
cation; F.E.Spaulding, author. Available at Ch, E, H, S. This 


volume, p.13, 100, 148, 152, 174, 204, 207, 294, 325. 


Massachusetts. Report of the Commission on the Investigation of 
Agricultural Education [Massachusetts Agricultural College]. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston, 1918, Wright and 
Potter Printing Corporation, State Printers, 61 p. Legislature of 
Massachusetts; L.C.Seelye, chairman special commission 5 mem- 
bers. Available at E, H, I, S. This volume, p.13, 112, 120, 295, 325. 


Massachusetts. Report of Special Committee on Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, 
Massachusetts, June 1922, 15 p. President of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation; H.P. 
Hinckley, chairman committee 9g members. Available at E, S. 
This volume, p.13, 207, 295, 325. 


Michigan. History of the Survey-Questionnaire. Central State 
Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, November 1932, 20 p. 
President of Central State Teachers College; student-faculty com- 
mission 20 members. Available at Ch, E, H, S. This volume, p.13, 


158, 171, 174, 207, 294, 326. 


Minnesota. Report of the Survey Commission [of the University 
of Minnesota]. Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: I. The Growth of the University in the Next 
Quarter-Century, June 21, 1920, XXIII, No.25, 50 p; II. The 
Salary Situation and Cost of Living, November 5, 1920, XXIII, 
No.5, 56 p; III. The Departments of the University, the Needs of 
the University of Minnesota, March 27, 1922, XXV, No.5, 54 p; 
IV. The Instructional Service of the University, April 10, 1922, 
XXV, No.6, 88 p; V. The University Income, The University 
Expenditures, April 20, 1922, XXV, No.7, 62 p; VI. Student 
“Mortality,” March 17, 1924, XXVII, No.8, 63 p; VII. Student 
Survival, February 10, 1925, XX VII, No.4, 50 p; VIII. The Meas- 
urement of Student Load, March 25, 1926, X XIX, No.13, 42 p; 
IX. Degrees Conferred by the University of Minnesota, 1873 to 
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1926, May 14, 1927, XXX, No.46, 40 p; X. Student Aptitude and 
Prediction of Student Scholarship, November 8, 1927, XXX, No. 
75, 20 p; XI. Evaluation of Interruptions in College Attendance, 
February 16, 1926, XXXII, No.8, 27 p; XII. Growth in Enroll- 
ment at the University of Minnesota, 1920-21 to 1929-30, August 
27, 1931, XXXIV, No.46, 52 p. President of University of Minne- 
sota, chairman survey commission 9 members; R.M. West, execu- 
tive secretary. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, Mn, O, P, S, 
Sr hay We Wad is: VOlume, P11 9s 199) 121 5/0243,41 295/15 35/154, 
7g 17; 2K ORI 24122 0,20 3) 1004,9926. 


Nevada. Report of a Survey of the University of Nevada. United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1917, No.19, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1917, 184 p. Letter of trans- 
mittal Commissioner P.P.Claxton. State survey commission; 
United States Bureau of Education; S.P.Capen, chairman survey 
committee. Available at X. This volume, p.13, 71, 119, 167, 185, 
ROX, 2ont'209,1221, 297,326. ! 


North Carolina. Report on a Survey of the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering. Bynum Printing Com- 
pany, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1923, 22 p. President of the Col- 
lege; United States Bureau of Education; G.F.Zook, director. 
Available at E. This volume, p.13, 173, 207, 293, 326. 


Ohio. The Professional Education of Teachers in Cleveland, 1921- 
22. Western Reserve University Bulletin, March, 1922, XXV, 
No.3, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, ix-92 p. 
Letter of transmittal Raymond Moley, director. Cleveland Foun- 
dation at request of joint committee of Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation and Western Reserve University, 6 members; W.C. Bagley, 
chairman educational commission. Available at Ca, E, H, Mc, O, 


SOu Gey oabhis, Volume, ).1.3, Ie741.1/79, 120540282, 296,326, 


Oklahoma. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Its Services, and Educational and Financial Accounting to the 
People of the State by the President and Other Officers of the 
College, December, 1928. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College Bulletin, January 1929, XXVI, No.1, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, xxiv-174- 
131 p. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; Schiller 
Scroggs, director. Available at Ch, E, H, Mc, O, SC, T, TC, W, Y. 
This volume, p.13, 100, 144, 166, 169, 170, 205, 212, 222, 294, 326. 


Oregon. Report of a Survey of the University of Oregon made by 
the United States Bureau of Education, September 1915. Univer- 
sity of Oregon Bulletin, December 1915, New Series XIII, No.4, 
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University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, printed by State Printing 
Department, Salem, Oregon, 28 p. President and Regents of the 
University of Oregon; United States Bureau of Education; S.P. 
Capen, director. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, Mn, O, P, S, 
SC, EC, W, Yo Fhis volume,'p.13; 15} 34,37, 169, 205. 22 2a 326. 


Wisconsin. Report upon the Survey of the University of Wisconsin. 
State Board of Public Affairs, State Printer, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1914, X1-957 p. 1. Findings of the State Board of Public Affairs and 
Its Report to the Legislature; 2. W.H.Allen’s Report to the Board; 
3. E.C.Branson’s Report to the Board; 4. Comment by Committee 
of University Faculty upon Report of Investigators. The legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin; Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs; W.H. 
Allen and E.C.Branson, directors; state advisory committee 9 
members. Available at’ Ca, ‘Ch, E, Hil) CMe MnvOns «ic, 
WyeY. This volume, p!13,/35, 36; 37,/47) Tlis.1 20, 1a@uia cyan 
14g, 12, 0725193, 170) 2 0Oh 204,020, 207, 222 G4 naa: 


Kansas. College Standards and a Public Junior College. Kansas 
Studies in Education, I, No.4, March 1926; Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, XXVII, No.5, Lawrence, Kansas, 1926, 23 p; 
“Junior College and College Standards,” American Educational 
Digest, October 1925, XLV, pp.58-61; ‘“‘Planning a Public Junior 
College,” American Educational Digest, November 1925, XLV, 
PP-99-102, 132-35. City board of education; Bureau of School 
Service and Research, University of Kansas; F. P.O’ Brien, author. 
Available at» CayChy hi LG IMc Mn OF P, Soyo Cle TC. This 
volume, p.13, 156, 1,70, 1743/207,-220,12945 327. 


Idaho. Report of Dr. Leonard V. Koos Regarding the Establish- 
ment of a Junior College in Boise. Boise Public Schools, Special 
Bulletin, Board of Education, Boise, Idaho, September 1930, 16 p. 
City board of education; L.V. Koos, author. Available at Ch, E 
H, SC. This volume,p.13,.152, To8s 174207 922O aco ca ta 


California. “The Occidental Colleges: Today and Tomorrow.” 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May 1928, XIV, pp. 
307-51. Board of trustees of Occidental College; R.L.Kelly, di- 
rector. ‘Available at Ch, E, H, 1, LC, Me, Mn, OP, 5s) SC) 1h, 
W,. Yo This volume, p.13). 51) 109, 128,.197, 204, 120801327. 


Colorado. “Colorado College: a Study in Higher Education.’ 


8 Over half of the published text is a detailed study of many features regarding 
the nine other institutions of higher education in the state as a background 
for the briefer consideration of Colorado College. It could, therefore, be classi- 
fied as a state survey rather than of a single college. 
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Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May 1922, VIII, pp. 
205-339. President of Colorado College; Association of American 
Colleges; Miss Lura Beam, in charge, S.P.Capen, chairman ad- 
visory committee 5 members. Available at Ch, E, LC, Mc, S, SC, 
TO Wy a linis volume, Del 3 151/90 1535 Fide 205,22 05.299, 
328. 


Connecticut. Incentives to Study: a Survey of Student Opinion. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 1929, xiv-194 p. 
Undergraduate student council of Yale; student survey committee 
6 members, general student committee 148 members; A.B.Craw- 
ford, author. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, LC, Mc, Mn, O, S, SC, 
is LC). W, YS This-volume; p.13, 91; 100, 102, 116, 121; 129, 145, 
TOO e207, 229 294.220, 291, 


Illinois. A Survey of the Field and Services of McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Illinois. McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, May 
1917, 32 p. President of the College, director. Available at Ca, E, 
HCH This volume, p:13, 143, 154, 156, 166; 207, 204, 328. 


Illinois. A Survey of the College. Union Theological College Bul- 
letin, XIII, No.2, January 1930, Union Theological College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 40 p. Directors of the College; O.D.Foster, chair- 
man. Available at E. This volume, p.13, 120, 140, 207, 295, 328. 


Illinois. The University of Chicago Survey. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1933: I. Trends in University Growth, 
Xxvi-242 p; II. Organization and Administration of the University, 
xv-151 p; II. The University Faculty, xxv-326 p; IV. Instruc- 
tional Problems in the University, xxii-245 p; V. Admission and 
Retention of University Students, xxxii-360 p; VI. The Alumni 
of the Colleges, xix-126 p; VII. The University Libraries, xv-250 p; 
VIII. University Extension Services, xv-173 p; IX. University 
Plant Facilities, xi1i-154 p; X. Some University Student Problems, 
x1x-194 p; XI. Class Size and University Costs, xxi-229 p; XII. 
The Oriental Institute, xxili-455 p. Board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity; F.W.Reeves, director; eleven authors. Available at Ca, 
Cig bc Mn. O'S, SC rT yECuwWe.Y a Uhis velume,‘p:6, 
1095090 9 00,802. TIF MOT! 2 7S LOG. Tale Tage ee ECS, 
VEAS LOOL 17941975205.) 2.02, 287, 299/098, 294.) 328; 


Indiana. A Brief Survey of Hanover College, June 1929. Bulletin 
of Hanover College, X XIII, No.2, July 1930, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana, 48 p. Board of trustees of the College; Donald 
DuShane, chairman special committee of trustees. Available at 
E, H, S. This volume, p.13, 166, 207, 294, 328. 
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Kansas. Face to Face with Hard Facts. College of Emporia, Em- 
poria, Kansas, no date. Board of trustees of the College; Marts & 
Lundy, New York City. Available at E, H. This volume, p.13, 53, 
156, 158, 170, 207, 294, 328. 


Kentucky. Report of a Study of the Curriculum of the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of Louisville. See No.374. 


Massachusetts. From No-Man’s Land to Leadership: Report of 
the Survey Committee on Franklin Union. Franklin Union, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1931, vili-so p. Franklin Foundation; C.R. 
Mann, chairman survey committee. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, 
O, LUC) S) TC: This! volume,'p-13,. 100; 174,185, 207,208. 298.) aun 


Massachusetts. The Teaching of Economics in Harvard Univer- 
sity. See No.375. 


New Hampshire. I. A Study of the Liberal College: a Report to 
the President of Dartmouth College. Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire, 1924, 282 p; II. The Report on Under- 
graduate Education of the Dartmouth College Senior Committee: 
Part I. Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, May 15, 
1924, 45 p. President of the College; L.B.Richardson, chairman 
faculty committee on educational policy; W.H.Cowley, chairman 
senior committee 12 members. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, LC, 
Mc, Mn, O, P,.8; SC.) You bins volumes'p, Lay 1Oo mes age 
198, 205, 221, 223, 294, 329, 375. 


New Jersey. Survey of Rutgers University. Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1927, 258 p. Letter of transmittal 
Commissioner J.J.Tigert. Board of trustees of the University; 
United States Bureau of Education; A.J.Klein, director. Available 
at; Ca, iB. Hy TuMc,’O, SiC, Ty "Cr This volume pit Asetoo, tea 
139,53, TOS 379, 1 8o4) 206; 908) Don DOR nag) 


New York. Report of Educational Survey Commission. Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York, 1926, 
18 p. Board of directors of the Institute; survey commission 3 
members. Available at E. This volume, p.14, 107, 140, 185, 205, 


208,| 205,920. 


New York. Students’ Attitudes: a Report of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Reaction Study. Craftsman Press, Inc., Syracuse, New York, 
1931, xxvill-408 p. School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University; Daniel Katz and F.H. Allport, authors. Avail- 
ableiat Ca, Ch, EH lv LC. Mey. MnO, SVSCUTGs Wayans 
yolume, p.14)/113, 114,126, 129,,166;'205),299 9047.90) 
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North Carolina. “Davidson College: a Diagnosis and a Prescrip- 
tion.” Christian Education, May 1926, IX, pp.297-354, Council of 
Church Boards of Education, New York City. Board of trustees of 
the College; Council of Church Boards of Education; R.L. Kelly, 
director. Available at Ch, E, I, LC, S, SC, TC, Y. This volume, p. 


Tay hi, 1 hOl1 60,535, 20020831209, 1920. 


Ohio. Annual Reports of the President and the Treasurer of Ober- 
lin College for 1908-1909: Report of the Committee on Tests of 
College Efficiency. Bulletin of Oberlin College, New Series No.56, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, November 30, 1909, pp.135-206. 
President of the College; faculty of the college; C.N.Cole, chair- 
man committee on tests of college eficiency 11 members. Available 
An Cache. Mee Oe. TO. This volumes p.14)5195137,. $75 
68,1205, 222,938 2945330. 


Ohio. Survey of Higher Education in Cleveland. The Cleveland 
Foundation Committee, Cleveland, Ohio, 1925, xv-487 p. The 
Cleveland Foundation; United States Bureau of Education; G.F. 
Zook, chairman survey commission. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, 
CUO mC Weer Uhisnvolume hp! l 4s 100,114.93, 153, 1735 E85; 208, 
ZOS\ (227 5129951330. 


Pennsylvania. A New Basis for Social Progress. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1917, xv-229 p. Board of trustees of University of 
Pittsburgh; W.C. White, director. Available at Ch, E, I, LC, Mc, 
han, O, SGu tal Cy ¥)-This volume, p.14, 100,143,168, (207,204, 


330. 


Pennsylvania. Report of the Committee on Educational Survey 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The Press of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1924, 111 p. Board of 
trustees of the University; F.J. Kelly, director, committee on edu- 
cational survey of the University. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, 
Mc, Mn, O, S, T,:-TC, W, Y. This volume, p.14, 94, 100, 169, 205, 
221, 295, 330. 


Pennsylvania. Considerations in Establishing a Junior College. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No.343, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1929, v-63 p. Board of trustees of Mount Pleasant Classical and 
Scientific Institute; J.T.Morris, author. Available at X. This vol- 


ume, p.14, 168, 174, 207, 295, 330. 


Pennsylvania. Spiritual Searchlights: a Report of the Sixth Re- 
ligious Survey, Villanova College, 1929-30. Villanova College Bul- 
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letin, LIX, No.1, February 1931, Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania, January 1931, 88 p. The College; E.V.Stanford, 
director. Available at E. This volume, p.14, 166, 205, 294, 330. 


Rhode Island. Brown University: Report of the Survey Commit- 
tee. Bulletin of Brown University, October 1930, X XVII, No.6, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, 1930, 143 p. Presi- 
dent and governing bodies of the University; survey committee 3 
members, S.P.Capen, L.P.Eisenhart, G.S.Ford. Available at Ca, 
Ch; E; H, LC, Mc, Mnj0,'S) 1, TC; W, Y. This volume, p.7ena 
G2, LDL Ls evO Troe 205s. 28a 205.1990. 


South Carolina, Report of the Survey Commission of the Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina. Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina, Quarterly Bulletin, XXV, No.2, Clinton, South Caro- 
lina, 1927, 146 p. Board of trustees of the College; Shelton Phelps, 
director. Available at Ch, E, P, SC. This volume, p.14, 100, 120, 


1§3, 167, 207, 222, 295, 330. 


Virginia. Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute: Its Evolu- 
tion and Contribution to Education as a Federal Land-grant Col- 
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Hundred Years: the Conclusions and Recommendations of a Com- 
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vard University; H.W.Holmes, chairman. This volume, p.ix, 14, 
143, 144, 331. 


Reports of the Mosely Educational Commission to the United 
States of America, October-December, 1903. Cooperative Printing 
Society, Ltd., London, 1904, xxiv-400 p. Mosely educational com- 
mission of England 27 members. Higher educational institutions 
in all parts of the country. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, Mn, 
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Negro Education: a Study of the Private and Higher Schools for 
Colored People in the United States. United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 1916, No.38, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1917, xiv-423 p., v-724 p. Letter of transmittal 
Commissioner P.P.Claxton. United States Bureau of Education; 
Phelps-Stokes Fund; T.J.Jones, director. 33 colleges and univer- 
sities in 14 states and the District of Columbia. Available at X. 
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World Survey by the Interchurch World Movement of North 
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Press, New York City, 1920: I. American Volume, 317 p; II. 
Foreign Volume and a Statistical Mirror, 222 p. Interchurch World 
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National Survey of Secondary Education. United States Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1932, No.17, Government Printing Office, 
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higher education: I. Summary, 1934, 1x-232 p; V. The Reorganiza- 
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Office, Washington, D.C. I. Selected Bibliography on the Educa- 
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United States, 1934; III. Teacher Education Curricula, 1934; IV. 
Education of Negro Teachers in the United States, 1934, ix-123 p; 
V. Special Survey Studies in the Education of Teachers, 1934; VI. 
General Summary and Recommendations, 1934. American Asso- 
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American Report. United States Bureau of Education, Govern- 
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Modern Foreign Language Study. Macmillan Company, New 
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1929, Xx-299 p; XIII. The Training of Teachers of the Modern 
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American Council on Education; G.D.Strayer, chairman and di- 
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D.C., 1923; Part I. Digest of General Report, United States Bu- 
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United States Bureau of Education; G.F.Zook, F.H.Swift, staff 
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District of Columbia. Special Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on the Condition and Improvement of Public Schools in 
the District of Columbia. See No.536. 


Hawaii. A Survey of Education in Hawaii. United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin 1920, No.16, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1920, 408 p. Letter of transmittal Commis- 
sioner P.P.Claxton. Governor of Hawaii, and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; United States Bureau of Education; F.F. 
Bunker, director general staff 6 members; P.R. Kolbe, higher edu- 
cation. University of Hawaii. Available at X. This volume, p.14, 
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Illinois. Report of the Illinois Educational Commission to the 
Governor and Fifty-fourth General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois as Authorized by the Fifty-third General Assembly. State 
of Illinois, Springfield, Hlinois, March 1925, 62 p. State legislature; 
Illinois educational committee 7 members, W.W.Lewton, chair- 
man; advisory council 16 members. 5 state normal schools and 
normal universities. Available at Ch, E, I, LC, Mc, O, S. This 
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sion, x-304 p. General Education Board, New York City, 1923. 
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tucky Educational Commission. General Education Board, New 
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General Education Board; F.P.Bachman, director. University of 
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Commission of Kentucky. State Journal Company, Frankfort, 
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tucky, 1933, xxvili-324 p. Kentucky Educational Commission; 
State Department of Education; James H. Richmond, chairman. 
University of Kentucky, 4 state teachers colleges, and 2 industrial 
colleges for negroes. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, O, P, S, 
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Maryland. Public Education in Maryland: A Report to the Mary- 
land Educational Survey Commission. General Education Board, 
New York City, 1916, xviii-230 p. Maryland educational survey 
commission; General Education Board; Abraham Flexner, F.P. 
Bachman. Two state normal schools and 2 institutions for 
negroes. Available at X. This volume, p.14, 146, 222, 293, 336. 


Massachusetts. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts: a Report 
of the Special Commission on Education. Senate Document No. 
330; Wright and Potter Printing Co., State Printers, Boston, 
Massachusetts, January 29, 1919, 197 ’p. Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts; special commission on education; G.D.Chamberlain, 
chairman. Massachusetts Agricultural College and 10 state normal 
schools. Available at Ch, E, H, LC, Mn, O, S, TC, Y. This volume, 
DT As OOs1 12,51 204 195, 2905) 230. 


Mississippi. Public Education in Mississippi: a Report of a Com- 
mission Appointed to Make a Study of the Entire Public Education 
System and Suggest Improvements. State of Mississippi, 1926, 
vili-362; Governor of Mississippi. M.V.O’Shea, director. Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, agricultural and mechanical college, college for 
women, 2 state teachers colleges, and agricultural and mechanical 
college fonineproes. 'AvailablejatCa,'Ch,' Ey: LC,i8)SC,\T;) TC, ¥. 
This volume, p.14, 185, 295, 337. 


Mississippi. A State Educational System at Work: a Report of an 
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Recommendations Relating to the Modification of Educational 
Procedure in the State. Bernard B. Jones Fund, Washington, D.C., 
1927, xiv-368. Governor of Mississippi; M.V.O’Shea, director. Ad- 
ministrative group of 61 Mississippi educators. University of Miss- 
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971 p. Research commission of the State of Mississippi; Institute 
for Government Research of the Brookings Institution; A.C. Mill- 
spaugh, director. University of Mississippi, 5 other colleges, and 
11 publicly controlled junior colleges. Available at Ca, LC, Mn, Y. 


This volume, p.14, 53, 170, 185, 293, 337. 


New Hampshire. Report on a Survey of the Organization and 
Administration of the State, County, and Town Governments of 
New Hampshire. See No.537. 


New Jersey. State of New Jersey: a Report of the Commission to 
Survey Public Education. State Legislature, Trenton, New Jersey, 
1928, vii-204 p. Educational survey commission; Arthur N. Pier- 
son, chairman. All higher educational institutions in the state. 
Available at'Ca,:Chs“E,. HE LC. Mc, Mns Oo Py So Cud Calis 
volume, p.14, 222, 295, 337. 


New Jersey. Report on a Survey of Administration and Expendi- 
tures of the State Government of New Jersey. See No.535. 


North Carolina. Public Education in North Carolina: a Report by 
the State Educational Commission of North Carolina. General 
Education Board, New York City, 1921, xiv-137 p. State educa- 
tional commission of North Carolina; General Education Board. 
University of North Carolina, college for women, 4 state normal 
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school. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, LC, Mc, Mn, O, P, S, SC, T, TC, 
W, Y. This volume, p.14, 46, 107, 293, 337. 


North Carolina. Consolidated Report of the State Educational 
Commission on the Public School System of North Carolina. 
Edwards and Broughton Co., Raleigh, North Carolina, 1928, xx- 
657 p. State educational commission; F.W.Morrison, director. 
University of North Carolina, state college, college for women, 3 
state normal schools, 5 state institutions for negroes, one Indian 
normal school, also brief treatment of 29 white and 4 negro denomi- 
national institutions. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, LC, Mc, Mn, 
O, S, T, TC, W. This volume, p.14, 88, 174, 295, 338. 


North Carolina. Report on a Survey of the Organization and 
Administration of the State Government of North Carolina. Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, 1930, xlvili-323 p. Governor of North Car- 
olina; Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Insti- 
tution; H.P.Seidemann, director. University of North Carolina, 
state college, college for women, 3 state teachers colleges, 3 normal 
schools for negroes, one Indian normal school. Available at Ch, H, 
LC, Mc, Mn, S, SC, W. This volume, p.14, 53, 186, 293, 338. 
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Ohio. Report to the Governor of Ohio by the Ohio State School 
Survey Commission: a Cooperative Field Study. E.J.Heer Printing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1914. Ohio state school survey commission; 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research; H.L. Brittain, director. 
Ohio State University, Ohio University, Miami University, and 2 
state normal schools. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, LC, Mc, Mn, 
OFS Ts UC. Way Chis volume; p.14,°26, TO8,, 119,120, 156, 295, 
338. 


Ohio. Report of Joint Committee on Economy in the Public Serv- 
ice, with Survey Reports on State Administrative Agencies. F.J. 
Heer Printing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1929. Seven parts. Joint legis- 
lative committee; Griffenhagen and Associates, Ltd.; E.O.Griffen- 
hagen, Director. Ohio State University, Ohio University, Miami 
University, 2 state normal schools, and Wilberforce University. 
Available at Ch, E, LC, O, S, Y. This volume, p.14, 175, 294, 338. 


Oklahoma. I. Public Education in Oklahoma: a Report of a Survey 
of Public Education in the State of Oklahoma, Made at the Request 
of the Oklahoma State Educational Survey Commission, under 
the Direction of the United States Commissioner of Education. 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1922, x-420 p. II. A Digest of 
the Report. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1923, 
No.14, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1923, 
vi-g2 p. Available at X. This volume, p.14, 92, 95, 173, 293, 338. 


Philippines. A Survey of the Educational System of the Philippine 
Islands. Bureau of Printing, Manila, Philippine Islands, 1925, 
xvill-677 p. Board of educational survey; International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Paul Monroe, director. 
University of the Philippines, Philippine Normal School, Ateneo 
de Manila, University of Santo Tomas. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, 
PLC Nc. ein, PS) SC yr FC, WwW, Ye This yolume;ip.14, 120, 
125, 140, 1735 222, 294, 339: 


Porto Rico. A Survey of the Public Educational System of Porto 
Rico. Studies of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Number 8, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 1926, x-453 p. 
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College, Columbia University; Paul Monroe, director. University 
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dence, Rhode Island, 1846, 255 p. Governor of the State. Henry 
Barnard, author. Available at Ch, H, LC, T. This volume, p.14, 


16, 88, 173, 294, 339. 


Texas. Biennial Report of the State Board of Education, 1930- 
1932. State Board of Education, Austin, Texas, December 30, 
1932, 81 p. Legislature of Texas. State Board of Education; H.F. 
Alves, in charge. University of Texas, 7 other state supported 
colleges, including 2 junior colleges, and 7 state teachers colleges. 
Available ‘at (Ca, Chy- Bo He lic Mc, Mn Osby Ce Woue aa tie 
volume, p.14, 88, 172, 294, 339. 


Vermont. A Study of Education in Vermont: Prepared by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, at the 
Request of the Vermont Educational Commission. Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No.7. The 
Carnegie Foundation, New York City, 1914, ili-241 p. Henry S. 
Pritchett, in charge. University of Vermont, Middlebury College, 
Norwich University, and 2 state normal schools. Available at X. 
This volume, p.14, 26, 30, 45, 95, 146, 176, 222, 240, 293, 339. 


Virginia. Virginia Public Schools: a Survey of a Southern State 
Public School System. Educational Survey Series, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1920. Vol.VII. Re- 
ports of Education Commission and Survey Staff, 400 p. VIII. 
Educational Tests, 235 p. Virginia education commission; Alex- 
ander J. Inglis, director. University of Virginia, College of William 
and Mary, polytechnic institute, 4 state normal schools, and one 
normal institute for negroes. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, LC, 
Mc,'0,..P,\5;°SC, T,: TW, Yo Thisivolume; pal aaa. geo 
295 340. 


Wyoming. Educational Survey of Wyoming. United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin 1916, No.29, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1917, 120 p. Wyoming school code committee; 
U.S.Bureau of Education; A.C.Monahan, director. University of 
Wyoming. Available at X. This volume, p.14, 173, 293, 340. 


Maritime Provinces. Education in the Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bul- 
letin No.16. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, New York, 1922, vii-so p. Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
supplemented by the government of Nova Scotia. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; W.S.Learnea, in 
charge. Ten colleges and universities, and 3 normal schools. 
Available at X. This volume, p.14, 45, 293, 340. 
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Saskatchewan. A Survey of Education in the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada: a Report to the Government of the Province of 
Saskatchewan. J.W.Reid, King’s Printer, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
1918, 183 p. Government of the Province of Saskatchewan; U.S. 
Bureau of Education; Harold W. Foght, director. Two provincial 
normal schools. Available at Ca, Ch, E, O, S, TC. This volume, p. 


14, 146, 172, 186, 293, 340. 


New Jersey. Report on a Survey of Administration and Expendi- 
tures of the State Government of New Jersey, with Recommenda- 
tions of Economies for the Fiscal Year 1933-34. Trenton, New 
Jersey, December 1932, 403 p. Governor of New Jersey; School of 
Public and International Affairs of Princeton University; H.W. 
Dodds, director; 21 members of the faculty of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Rutgers University, college for women, college of engineering, 
and 5 state normal schools. Available at Ca, E, H, I, LC, Mc, Y. 
This volume, p.14, 88, 144, 220, 294, 340. 


District of Columbia. Special Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on the Condition and Improvement of Public Schools in the 
District of Columbia: Submitted to the Senate June, 1868, and to 
the House, with Additions, June 13, 1870. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1871, 912 p. The Congress of the United 
States; United States Department of Education; Henry Barnard, 
U.S.Commissioner of Education. Columbian College, Gonzaga Col- 
lege, and Georgetown College. Available at Ca, E, H, LC, Mc, Mn, 
Pyil, Xo This volume, 'p.1 45°17, 88, 220,293) 341. 


New Hampshire. Report on a Survey of the Organization and 
Administration of the State, County, and Town Governments of 
New Hampshire. Institute for Government Research of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1932, xxiv-633 p. Governor 
of New Hampshire; Institute for Government Research of the 
Brookings Institution; H.P.Seidemann, director. University of 
New Hampshire, 2 state normal schools. This volume, p.14, 220, 


293, 341. 


Wyoming. Special Legislative Committee on Organization and 
Revenue. Griffenhagen and Associates, Chicago, 1933. University 
of Wyoming. This volume, p.ix, 14, 341. 


California. Survey of the Alhambra Public Schools: Housing, Fi- 
nance, Business Management. University of Southern California 
Studies, Second Series, No.5, Los Angeles, California, 1928, 107 p. 
City board of education; School of Education, University of 
Southern California; O.R.Hull, director. Available at X. This vol- 


ume, p.14, 168, 173) 294, 341. 
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California. Santa Ana School Housing Survey. University of 
Southern California Studies, Second Series, No.6, California, 1928, 
88 p. City board of education; School of Education, University 
of Southern California; O.R.Hull, director. Available at X. This 


volume, p.14, 171, 294, 341. 


California. Sacramento School Survey. Sacramento Board of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California, October 22, 1928. Two volumes, 
577 p. City board of education; School of Education, Stanford 
University, Jesse B. Sears, director. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, 
LG MoiMn, O;°5,"SCy Ty TC) WacThis volames pirat 21a 
172, EOO 204, OA 1: 


California. Survey of the Pasadena City Schools. California Tax- 
payers’ Association, Inc., Association Report No.119, Los Angeles, 
California, 1931, 331 p. City Board of Education; California Tax- 
payers’ Association, H.A.Stone, director. Available at Ca;"Ch;..E3 
By Me, “Mn, S,/SC, "TC, Yo This voluine, \p'i4.) 1205) Faas 


295, 342. 


California. Salary and Cost Study of Fresno Schools. Fresno City 
Council of Education, Fresno, California, May 1932, 191 p. Fresno 
citizens committee on teachers’ salaries and educational costs; 
School of Education, Stanford University; Walter C. Eells, di- 
rector. Available at Ca, Chi E, BH, LCOS; TC. This volumenn. 


14, 133, 170, 294, 342. 


California. The Six-Four-Four Plan of School Organization in Pas- 
adena, California: a Report to the Board of Education, the Patrons 
and the Staff. Board of Education, Pasadena, California, 1933, 
201 p. City board of education; Pasadena city schools; W.M. 
Proctor, director. Available at Ca, Ch, E, O, S, SC, TC. This vol- 


UME D.14, 190; 171; 204, 342. 


Connecticut. Report of the Examination of the School System of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Board of Education, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, 1913, 131 p. Special committee on investigation of the 
school system; J.H.Van Sickle, director. Available at Ca, Ch, E, 
Hy. LGAMc, Mn, 0,:S) SC, TTC Wey. Unis yelume spt: 
Ley 205y 342 


Idaho. The Boise Survey: a Concrete Study of the Administration 
of a City School System. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 1920, 290 p. City board of trustees; School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University; J.B.Sears, director. Available at X. 
This volume, p.14, 171, 294, 342. 
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Illinois. Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1932. Five volumes, xi-350, 1X-323, 1x-227, xi-315, 
X-337 p. City board of education; Division of Field Studies, Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; G.D.Strayer, director. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, Mn, 
ONS@SC LCS YS Ghis, volumes psd) 121126) 1607175, 186.294, 


342. 


Kansas. Survey Report of the Chanute, Kansas, School System. 
Bureau of School Service and Research, University of Kansas, 
1934, 134 p. F.P.O’Brien, director. Available at Ca, Ch, E, H, I, 
Ley Mer MnjOePys, fat C Thisvolume, p.l4,:171,,.294, 343. 


Maryland. Report of the Survey of the Public School System of 
Baltimore, Maryland, School Year 1920-1921. Public Improve- 
ment Commission, Baltimore, Maryland, 1921. Three volumes, 
373, XXiv-363, xx-336 p. City board of school commissioners; 
Teachers College, Columbia University; G.D.Strayer, director. 
Available at.Cay Ch, Ey Hy LC. Me, 0, PeSiSCe TTC, This vol- 
mie; pita, 17724205, 34.3 


Missouri. Survey of the St.Louis Public Schools. Educational Sur- 
vey Series, World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1918. Three volumes; (1) Organization and Administration. 
Educational Survey Series, Vol.IV, x-275 p. (2) The Work of the 
Schools. Educational Survey Series, Vol.V, vi-359 p. (3) Finances. 
Educational Survey Series, Vol. VI, vi-246 p. City board of educa- 
tion; C.H.Judd, director. Available at X. This volume, p.14, 295, 


343: 


Missouri. A School Building Program for Moberly, Missouri. Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Volume 30, No.16, Education Series 
No.28; University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, April 21, 1929, 
54 p. City board of education; School of Education, University 
of Missouri; M.G. Neale. Available at Ca, Ch, E, LC, P, S, TC, W. 
This volume, p.14, 171, 294, 343. 


Ohio. Cleveland Education Survey. Survey Committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. Twenty-five monographs, 
3369 p. (1) The Teaching Staff, 1916, 114 p. (2) The Cleveland 
School Survey (Summary Volume), 1917, 363 p. L.P.Ayres, di- 
rector. Available at X. This volume, p.14, 143, 174, 293, 343. 


Pennsylvania. Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia. Public Education and Child Labor Association of Penn- 
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sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1922. Four volumes: 369, 
291, 343, 348 p. City board of education; Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; T.E. Finegan, director. Staff of 63 
members. Available at X. This volume, p.14, 172, 186, 294, 343. 


Pennsylvania. A Study of the Educational Department of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 1928, 281 p. City board of education; Survey Com- 
mission; T.E.Finegan, chairman. Available at Ch, E, H, I, TC. 


This volume, p.14, 173, 295, 344. 


Texas. Survey of the City Schools of El Paso, Texas. Publications 
of El Paso Public Schools, 1922, No.1; Department of Printing of 
the City Schools, El Paso, Texas, 1922, 64 p. City school board; 
P.W.Horn. Available at Ch, E, H, Mc, Mn, S, SC, T, TC. This 


volume, p.14, 173, 295, 344. 


Texas. Report of the Survey of the Schools of Beaumont, Texas. 
School Survey Series, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1927, xxii-337 p. City board 
of education; Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University; G.D.Strayer, 
director. Survey staff of 12 members. Available at Ch, E, H, LC, 
Mc) Mn; ‘PS, SC, T, TC. This volume; \p.14,-173)) 204) 344 


New Mexico. The Present Status of Attempts at Improvement of 
Instruction in Land-Grant Colleges. New Mexico State College, 
State College, New Mexico, June 1927, 70 p. Charles D. Bohannon. 
Available at Mn, TC. 


Tennessee. A Survey of the Church and Independent Schools and 
Colleges of the Southern Appalachians. University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 1931, 98 p. Eugene C. Waller. Fifteen col- 
leges in Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Available at Ch, LC, Mn, TC, W. 


California. Assimilation, Success, and Attitude of Junior College 
Graduates in Higher Institutions. Stanford University, California, 
1932, 255 p. American Association of Junior Colleges; American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars; and Phi Delta Kappa; W. W. 
Hale. Available at O, S, TC. 


Illinois. Survey Report of Colleges for Negroes. Board of Educa- 
tion, Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois, 1932, 89 p. 
Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church; Fred McCuis- 
tion, director. Ten colleges in 9 states. Available at E. 
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Tennessee. Survey Report of Schools for Negroes. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee, 1932, 69 p. Commis- 
sion on cooperation and counsel, Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Fred McCuistion, 
director. Six colleges in 6 states. Available at E. 


New York. Surveys of Baptist Colleges. Board of Education of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Board of education of the Northern Baptist Convention; 
J.D. Elliff. 


Cooperative Research in Presbyterian Colleges. Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. C.C.McCracken, director. Fifty Presbyterian colleges. 


New York. A Survey of the Colleges Operated Under the Auspices 
of the Church of the Brethren. New York City, 1933, vii-162 p. 
General Education Board of the Church of the Brethren; Associa- 
tion of American Colleges; Robert L. Kelly, director. Seven Breth- 
ren colleges in 6 states. Available at Ch, E, TC. 


Texas. Religious Influences at Lutheran Junior Colleges. Lutheran 
College, Seguin, Texas, 1932, 15 p. Adolph C. Streng. Available 
at E, S. Summarized in Junior College Fournal (January 1933), III, 


173-78. 


Report of a Survey of Boston University School of Theology, Drew 
Theological Seminary, Garrett Biblical Institute. February 1934, 
xiv-365 p. F.W.Reeves, director. Available at Ch. 


Alabama. A Partial Survey of the Colleges of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in Alabama. General Board of Christian 
Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, 1933, 52 p. Department of Schools and Colleges, General 
Board of Christian Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; Boyd M. McKeown, director. Athens College, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Woman’s College of Alabama. Available at E, 
Eos 


District of Columbia. Survey of the District of Columbia Normal 
Schools. United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., 
November 1926, 40 p. Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia; U.S.Bureau of Education; A.J.Klein, director. Wilson 
Teachers College, Miner Teachers College (for negroes). Available 
Ey wy 
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Georgia. A Partial Survey of the Colleges of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in Georgia. General Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1932, 43 p. Department of Schools and Colleges, General Board of 
Christian Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Boyd 
M. McKeown, director. Emory University, 2 colleges, and 5 junior 
colleges. Available at E. 


Iowa. Report on the State Higher Institutions of Iowa. March 2, 
1926, 73 p. State legislature; Iowa state board of education; 
Samuel P. Capen, chairman. 


Kentucky. Governor’s Advisory Council: Reports of Audit and 
Budget survey. See No.811. 


Mississippi. The Educational Situation in the Mississippi and 
North Mississippi Conferences, M.E.Church, South, March 1932. 
General Board of Christian Education, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee, 1932, 13 p. B.W.Brown; 
director. Millsaps College and 2 junior colleges. Available at E. 


Montana. An Educational Statistical Survey Comparing Higher 
Education in Montana with that in Eleven Other Northwest and 
Rocky Mountain States. State University of Montana, Missoula, 
Montana, September 22, 1928, 90 p. Charles H. Clapp. Available 
at H. This volume, p.72. 


North Carolina. Study of Institutions of Higher Learning for Ne- 
groes, North Carolina, 1929-1931. State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1931, 34 p. W.C. Bagley; 
local state committee 19 members. Five state, and 8 privately 
controlled colleges for negroes. Available at E. 


North Carolina. A Partial Survey of the Colleges of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in the Western North Carolina Con- 
ference. General Board of Christian Education, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee, 1932, 36 p. Depart- 
ment of Schools and Colleges, General Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Methodist Episcopal Church, South; B.M.McKeown, di- 
rector. Greensboro College and 3 junior colleges. Available at E. 


Ohio. The Ohio Tax Supported Colleges of Arts and Education: a 
Report of the Joint Educational Committee Appointed by the 
Executives of Said Institutions. February 9, 1923, 189 p. Presi- 
dents and deans of Ohio tax-supported Institutions; Joint Educa- 
tional Committee; B.R.Buckingham, chairman. Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, Ohio University, Miami University, and 2 normal colleges. 
Available at O. 


Texas. A Partial Survey of the Colleges of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Texas. General Board of Christian Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee, 1933. 
Joint educational commission of the five annual conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Texas; Department of 
Schools and Colleges, General Board of Christian Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Boyd M. McKeown, di- 
rector. Two universities, 2 colleges, 6 junior colleges. Available at 
Eas 


Kentucky. Governor’s Advisory Council: Reports of Audit and 
Budget Survey. Griffenhagen and Associates, Chicago, 1933. 
Charles E. Reeves, director. This volume, p.ix. 


California. An Industrial and Occupational Survey of Yuba and 
Sutter Counties, California. Yuba County Junior College, Marys- 
ville, California, 1931, 80 p. Yuba County Junior College; Curtis 
E. Warren. 


California. A Study of the Yuba County Junior College, Marys- 
ville, California. Marysville, California, 1932, 44 p. Yuba County 
Junior College; C.E.Warren. Available at H, S. 


California. Survey of Inglewood Union High School District. 
Board of Education, Inglewood, California, 1930, 65 p. George M. 
Green. 


Colorado. Survey of Colorado College, 1932. Samuel P. Capen, 
director. 


Colorado. University of Denver: Confidential Report of the Poli- 
cies Advisory Committee. University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, 1929, 36-14 p. Chancellor of the University of Denver; 
Samuel P. Capen. 


Colorado. University of Denver: Confidential Report of the Poli- 
cies Advisory Committee. University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, 1930, 11 p. Chancellor of the University of Denver; Samuel 
P.Capen. 


District of Columbia. A Report to the Board of Trustees of 
Howard University and to the Congress of the United States on a 
Program of Development of Howard University from 1931-32 to 
1940-41. See No.gs0. 
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Georgia. A Survey of Mercer University of Macon, Georgia. (n.p., 
1927), 326 p. Board of trustees of Mercer University; Shelton 
Phelps, director. Available at Ch, E. 


Idaho. College of Idaho. C.C.McCracken. Association of American 
Colleges, 1930 report. 


Idaho. Report of a Survey of Gooding College. Chicago, Illinois, 
1931, x-200-84 p. General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Floyd W. Reeves, director; survey commission Io mem- 
bers. Available at Ch. 


Illinois. Survey of Northwestern University. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. Ten volumes planned, seven issued. 
School of Speech Survey, March 3, 1926, 105 p. School of Com- 
merce Survey, April 6, 1926, 149 p. College of Engineering Survey, 
May 4, 1926, 88 p. College of Liberal Arts Survey, December 17, 
1926, 142 p. Medical School Survey, September 1, 1924, 52 p. 
Dental School Survey, September 1, 1924, 74 p. School of Music 
Survey, July 24, 1922, 27 p. Board of trustees of Northwestern 
University; R.A.Kent, general chairman. Available at Ch, E. 
This volume, p.7. 


. Illinois. What Makes a College Christian? A Report of a Survey 


of the Character-shaping Influences at Work on Mommouth Col- 
lege Campus. Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois, March 26, 
1930, 74 p. Survey committee; J. Dales Buchanan, chairman. 


Illinois. Report of a Survey of Illinois Wesleyan University. Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1931, xi-244-84 p. General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; F. W. Reeves, director; survey commission 
10 members. Available at Ch, E. 


Illinois. Reports on Development of Central Y.M.C.A. Schools. 
Central Y.M.C.A. Schools, Chicago, Illinois, May 21, 1931, 30 p. 
H.F.Hancox. Available at E, H, S. 


Illinois. Report of a Survey of McKendree College. Chicago, IIli- 
nois, 1931, x-208-115 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission Io 
members. Available at Ch, E. 


Indiana. Report of a Survey of Valparaiso University. 1929, 208 p. 
F. W. Reeves, director. Available at Ch, H. 


Indiana. Report of a Survey of Evansville College. Chicago, Illi- 
nois, 1930, xiv-322-85 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission 10 
members. Available at Ch, E, S. 


Indiana. Report of a Survey of DePauw University. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1931, xv-314-84 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission 10 
members. Available at Ch. 


Iowa. Report of a Survey of Simpson College. Chicago, Illinois, 
1930, XVii-332-94 p. General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; F. W. Reeves, director; survey commission 10 mem- 
bers. Available at Ch, E. 


Kansas. Report of a Survey of Kansas Wesleyan University. Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1931, x-202-84 p. General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; F.W. Reeves, director; survey commission 
10 members. Available at Ch. 


Kansas. Report of a Survey of Southwestern College. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1931, xi-222-84 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission 10 
members. Available at Ch. 


. Kentucky. Report of a Survey of Union College. Chicago, Illinois, 


1930, Xiv-293 p. General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission 10 members. 
Available at Ch. 


Michigan. Minutes of the Meetings of the Adrian College Com- 
mission. Board of Christian Education of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, 613 West Diamond St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
1926, 87 p. General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church; Adrian College commission 9 members; L.B.Hull, chair- 
man. Available at E, H, O, S. 


Michigan. Report of a Survey of Albion College, Chicago, Illinois, 
1930, xill-270-84 p. General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission 10 members. 
Available at Ch. 


Minnesota. Survey Report of Gustavus Adolphus College. 1930, 
Xiv-205 p. Minnesota Conference of the Augustana Synod of the 
Swedish Lutheran Church; Fred Engelhardt, director. Available 
at E, Mn. 


Minnesota. Report of a Survey of Hamline University. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1930, xvili-467 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission Io 
members. Available at Ch. 


Mississippi. Reorganization Study of Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Board of trustees, Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing of Mississippi; Doak S. Campbell. 


Missouri. Report of the Committee on Survey of University Ad- 
ministrative Offices in Jesse Hall. University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, September 30, 1930, 77 p. Survey committee; F.A. 
Middlebush; chairman. Available at H. 


Missouri. William Jewell College, (n.p.), 1932, 22 p. Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist Convention; J.D.Elliff. Avail- 
able at E. 


Nebraska. Report of a Survey of Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Chicago, Illinois, 1931, x-211-115 p. General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; F. W. Reeves, director; survey com- 
mission 10 members. Available at Ch, E. 


New Jersey. Report of a Survey of Brothers College (Drew Uni- 
versity). Chicago, Illinois, 1931, xi-198-79 p. General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; F.W. Reeves, director; survey 
commission 10 members. Available at Ch, E, S. 


New Jersey. The Upperclass Plan of Study at Princeton: an Analy- 
sis of the Experiences and Opinions of Graduates, 1925-1929. 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, March 9, 1931, 
347 p. Princeton University. 


New York. A Survey of the Lincoln School for Nurses, New York 
City. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
1929, 210 p. Department of Nursing Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Isabel M. Stewart. Available at Ch. 


North Carolina. Survey of Catawba College. Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, 1931 report. 


Ohio. Report of a Survey of Baldwin-Wallace College. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1931, xiv-270-85 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission I0 
members. Available at Ch, E. 


Ohio. Report of a Survey of Mount Union College. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1931, xiv-293-84 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission 10 
members. Available at Ch. 


Ohio. Report of a Survey of Ohio Northern University. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1931, xiv-281-84 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission 10 
members. Available at Ch. 


Ohio. Report of a Survey of Ohio Wesleyan University. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1931, xv-287-96 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission Io 
members. Available at Ch, E. 


Ohio. Report to the Trustees of Urbana University. Urbana Uni- 
versity, Urbana, Ohio, 1931, 54 p. Board of trustees of Urbana 
University; Arthur J. Klein, director. Available at E, S. 


Oklahoma. Report of a Survey of Oklahoma City University. 
Chicago, Illinois, 1930, xi-256-82 p. General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey com- 
mission 10 members. Available at Ch, E. 


Pennsylvania. Survey of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 1921. 
S.P.Capen, director. 


Pennsylvania. Report of a Survey of Dickinson College. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1930, xv-296-84 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission Io 
members. Available at Ch. 


Pennsylvania. Report of a Survey of Geneva College. Geneva 
College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, February 1931, 171 p. Board 
of trustees of Geneva College; J.D. Russell, director. Available at 
Ch, E. 


Pennsylvania. Suggestions Regarding a Financing Program for 
Bucknell University. Marts and Lundy, Inc., New York City, 
1933, 19 p. Board of trustees of Bucknell University; Marts and 
Lundy, Inc. Available at E, S. 


South Dakota. Report of a Survey of Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Chicago, Illinois, 1930, xiv-293-84 p. General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; F.W. Reeves, director; survey 
commission Io members. Available at Ch. 


Tennessee. Report of a Survey of Murphy Collegiate Institute and 
Six Other Southern Schools. Chicago, Illinois, 1930, 297 p. General 
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Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, di- 
rector. Available at Ch. 


Virginia. Survey of University of Virginia. Association of American 
Colleges, 1930 report. 


Washington. Report of a Survey of College of Puget Sound. Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1931, xi-221-84 p. General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; F.W.Reeves, director; survey commission 
10 members. Available at Ch. 


Wisconsin. Survey of Northland College. Northland College, Ash- 
land, Wisconsin, June 1928, 91 p. F. W. Reeves, director. Available 
AtiE. 


Wisconsin. Report of a Survey of Lawrence College. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1930, xiv-316-109 p. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; F.W. Reeves, director; survey commission 10 
members. Available at Ch, E. 


District of Columbia. A Report to the Board of Trustees of 
Howard University and to the Congress of the United States on 
a Program of Development of Howard University from 1931-32 
to 1940-41. Washington, D.C., January 1931, 67 p. United States 
Office of Education; Walton C. John, director and author. 


Municipal Universities: The Organization and Function of Munic- 
ipal Universities in the United States. J.C. Beane, 1933. 


Negro Graduates: Survey of negro college graduates. Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson. 


Engineering Education: Survey of engineering colleges, supple- 
mentary to the Wickenden survey (No.128). The Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education with the cooperation of 
the U.S.Office of Education. 


Schools of Optometry: Survey of all the schools, colleges, and 
universities teaching optometry. Dr. Ernest Eimer, 1934. 


Adventists: Higher Education Among the Adventists. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1934. W.1.Smith. 


Baptist: Survey, based upon personal visitation by Secretary of 
the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention, to 
most of the Baptist colleges in the country, 1912-14. 
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Congregational: The Congregational Colleges, 1920. R.L. Kelly 
and Lura Beam. One section published as “The Curriculum of 
the Congregational Colleges,” Christian Education, October 
1920, IV, pp.1I-15. 


Disciples of Christ: Survey of the educational situation among 
the colleges of the Disciples of Christ. R.L. Kelly and Lura Beam, 
1922, 300 p. 


Episcopal: The Colleges Affiliated with the Episcopal Church. 
1928. R.L. Kelly. 


Evangelical: Survey of the educational institutions under the 
auspices of the board of education of the Evangelical Church. 
B. Warren Brown. 1930. 


Friends: Eight Friends Colleges—Earlham, Friends University, 
Guilford, Nebraska Central, Pacific, Penn, Whittier, and Wil- 
mington. R.L. Kelly and associates. 1933. 


Methodist-Negro: Survey of the negro colleges controlled by the 
Methodist Church. Not available. 


Presbyterian: Study of Presbyterian colleges. Dr.C.C. McCracken. 


Presbyterian: Survey of Presbyterian colleges. L.M.Dimmitt. 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, 1933. 


Reformed Church: The Schools and Colleges of the Reformed 
Church in America, 1928. R.L. Kelly. 


United Presbyterian. Survey of the educational field of the 
church. J.E.Bradford, 1920. 


United Presbyterian. Survey of the five colleges related to the 
board of education of the Presbyterian Church. Dr.C.C. 
McCracken. 1923-25. 


Art. A Survey of Art in Leading Universities. Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1925, 77 p. Catherine M. Rice. 


Art. The Place of Art in the Liberal College. Lura Beam. 1927. 
See No.184. 


Music. Preliminary Survey of Musical Education in American 
Colleges. 1926. Ruth E. Anderson. 
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Fraternities. Proposed survey of national honorary fraternities 
by the National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men. 


Junior College Finance. Some Phases of Finance in the Support 
of Thirty Representative Junior Colleges in Six North Central 
States. 1929. E.A.Johnson. 


Alabama. Howard College: Self-survey of costs of instruction, 
1929-30. 

Alabama. State Normal School, Daphne. G.D.Strayer, chairman. 
1977, 


Alabama. Talladega College: Survey by Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


Alabama. Tuskegee Institute. General Education Board. 


Alabama. University of Alabama: Survey of the University 
School of Religion. F. W. Reeves. 21 p. 


Arizona. University of Arizona: Report of a survey of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
1922, No.36, p.viii. S.P.Capen. 


Arkansas. Methodist: A Survey of Three Methodist Colleges in 
Arkansas. B. Warren Brown, 1929-30. 


Arkansas. Arkansas State Normal School: Survey by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1921-1922. 


Arkansas. University of Arkansas. Survey made by United 
States Bureau of Education in 1921. 


California. State Teachers Colleges. State Department of Educa- 
tion. A.P. Hill. 


California. Bakersfield Junior College (Kern County Junior Col- 
lege). Self-survey, 1931. 


California. California Christian College. Survey of the colleges 
of the Disciples of Christ. F.W. Reeves, 1927, 64 p. 


California. College of the Pacific. Report of a Survey of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific. Chicago, Illinois, 1931, xi-215-84 p. F.W. 
Reeves, director. 
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California. La Verne College. Survey of La Verne College. 1931. 
55 p. Archie M. Palmer. 


California. Saint Mary’s College. Self-survey of teaching load and 
grades, 1928-29. 


California. Southwestern University. Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion. 1933. 


California. Stanford University. Self-survey of all of the elements 
of the University. 1933. 


California. University of California. Survey by the California 
Taxpayers’ Association. 


California. University of Redlands. Survey by J.D.Elliff. 1931. 
Confidential. 


California. University of Southern California. Self-survey, Dr. 
F.C.Touton, in charge. 


Colorado. Colorado College. Self-survey under Henry Suzzallo 
and Samuel P. Capen, 1929-30. 


Colorado. Colorado State Teachers College. Self-survey of the 
college by faculty committees in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, under Dr.F.L. Whitney. 


Colorado. Colorado Woman’s College. J.D.EIliff. 1931. A junior 
college survey. 


Colorado. Regis College. Part of a study of the Jesuit colleges of 
the middle West. Director-General of Studies of the Missouri 
Province of the Society of Jesus. 1929-30. 


Colorado. University of Colorado. Continuous self-survey. 


District of Columbia. American University. George F. Zook. 
1923. 


District of Columbia. American University. Financial Survey by 
Marts and Lundy, New York City, 1931, 110 p. 


Florida. Rollins College. Survey of curriculum. Faculty Com- 
mittee. 1928-29. 
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Florida. Southern College. Financial survey. Marts and Lundy, 
New York City, 1933. 10 p. 


Georgia. Negro Colleges: Survey of Atlanta University, More- 
house College, Spelman College. Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


Georgia. Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical College for Ne- 
groes. L.E.Blauch, 1922. 


Georgia. Paine College. Financial survey. Marts and Lundy, 
New York City, 1932. 80 p. 


Georgia. Piedmont College. Curriculum Study. 1928. R.L. Kelly, 
Ruth E. Anderson. 


Georgia. Piedmont College. A Study of Piedmont College. R.L. 
Kelly. 1932; 01 p. 


Illinois. Aurora College. Self-survey of grades and grading sys- 
tems. 1928-29. 


Illinois. Austin College. Financial survey of Austin College. 
B. Warren Brown. 1929. 


Illinois. Bradley Polytechnic Institute. Survey by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 1917-18. 


Illinois. Chicago Normal College. Self-survey by staff commit- 
tees. 1914. 


Illinois. Eureka College. A survey of the colleges of the Disciples 
of Christ. F. W. Reeves. 1926, 136 p. 


Illinois. Illinois Disciples Foundation. Floyd W. Reeves. 1926, 
85 p. 


Illinois. Knox College. Continuous self-survey of curriculum and 
of processes and results of college work. 


Illinois. Loyola University. Dean Joseph Reiner, 1928-29. 


Illinois. MacMurray College. Report of a Survey of MacMurray 
College. Chicago, Illinois, 1931, x-231-81 p. F.W. Reeves. 


Illinois. North Central College. Self-survey by students and 
faculty. 
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Illinois. North Central College. A Confidential Social Analysis 
of the Life Situations of Students in North Central College. 15 p. 


Illinois. Northwestern University and University of Chicago. See 
No.1276. : 


Illinois. University of Illinois. Detailed analysis of unit costs. 


Indiana. Butler University. A survey of the colleges of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. F.W. Reeves. 1927, 25 p. 


Indiana. Evansville College. A self-survey by department heads. 
1928-29. 


Indiana. Indiana State Normal School, Terra Haute. Continuous 
self-survey. 


Indiana. Purdue University. Self-survey. Mr. McClusky. 
Indiana. University of Notre Dame. Self-survey. 
Indiana. Wabash College. A.J. Klein. 1932. 


Iowa. Denominational Colleges. A survey made with special ref- 
erence to Simpson College. Lura Beam. 1922, 205 p. 


Iowa. Methodist Colleges. Department of Surveys of the Board 
of Education of the Church. 1912-16. This volume, p.32. 


Iowa. Buena Vista College. Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church. 1928-29. 


Iowa. Cornell College. Report of a Survey of Cornell College. 
Chicago, Illinois, 1930, xiv-442 p. F.W.Reeves, director. 


Iowa. Drake University. A survey of the colleges of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. F.W. Reeves. 1927, 30 p. 


Iowa. Iowa Wesleyan College. Report of a Survey of Iowa Wes- 
leyan College. Chicago, Illinois, 1930, xi11-244-84 p. 


Iowa. Morningside College. Report of a Survey of Morningside 
College. Chicago, Illinois, 1930, xiv-420 p. F. W. Reeves, director. 


Iowa. Parsons College. Complete self-survey by President C.W. 
Greene, 1928-29. 
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Iowa. Parsons College. Survey of work in department of Biblical 
and Religious Education. C.C.McCracken and Walter Sanders. 


1929-30. 


Iowa. University of Dubuque. Survey of the state schools and 
the state board of education. 1928-29. 


Iowa. Upper Iowa University. Survey of academic work by state 
board of examiners, 1928-29. 


Kansas. Junior Colleges. Survey of the Public Junior Colleges of 
Kansas. Robert B. Kinsey. 1930, 131 p. 


Kansas. Baker University. Report of a Survey of Baker Univer- 
sity. Chicago, Illinois, 1931, x-246-84 p. F. W. Reeves, director. 


Kansas. Bethel College. R.L. Kelly, 1933. 


Kansas. College of Emporia. Survey by the senior class, 1932-33. 
Confidential. 


Kansas. Ottawa College. J.D.Elliff. A Survey of the plant, fac- 
ulty, finances, curriculum, spirit, and alumni. 1929-30. 


Kansas. Washburn College. Survey and Financing Program for 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. Marts and Lundy. 1932, 


92 Pp. 


Kentucky. State Institutions: A.survey of the work and require- 
ments of the university and the four teachers colleges in Ken- 
tucky. Griffenhagen and Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 1933. See 
also No.239. 


Kentucky. Junior Colleges: Entrance Requirements and Cur- 
ricula of Fifteen Private Junior Colleges of Kentucky. 1931. J. L. 
McCarthy. 


Kentucky. Junior Colleges: Some Aspects of the Financing of 
Eleven Private Junior Colleges. H.L. Davis. 1931, 121 p. 


Kentucky. Berea College. A survey of the means for adapting the 
work of the institution to the needs of the mountain people in 
the student body. G.F.Zook. 1924, 20 p. 


Kentucky. Centre College. Report of a Survey of Centre College. 
1929, 189 p. F. W. Reeves, director. 
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Kentucky. Hamilton College (Junior College). F. W. Reeves. 1924, 
40 p. 


Kentucky. Morehead State Teachers College. G.A. Works. 

Kentucky. Sacred Heart College. L.M.Chamberlain, 1930. 

Kentucky. Transylvania College. F. W. Reeves. 1924, 161 p. 
Kentucky. University of Kentucky. Self-survey. 


Kentucky. University of Kentucky. Survey of the Department 
of Extension of the University of Kentucky. F.W. Reeves. 1929, 
200 p. 


Maine. Colby College. Financial survey by Marts and Lundy. 
1931, 62 p. 


Maine. University of Maine. A survey to make the activities of 
the institution fit the income provided under the newly adopted 
millage tax. 


Maine. University of Maine. A Study of Six Aspects of its Work. 
F.B.O’ Rear. 1931, 202 p. 


Maine. Westbrook Seminary (Junior College). Informal survey. 
R.L. Kelly, 1931. 


1107a.Maryland. State. See No.1279. 
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Maryland. Goucher College. Continuous self-survey. 
Massachusetts. Boston University. Self-survey. 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts Agricultural College. G.F.Zook. 
Massachusetts. Northeastern University. General survey. 


Massachusetts. Wellesley College. Survey of academic work. E.F. 
Pendleton. 1933. 


Massachusetts. Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Self-survey by 
committees of faculty. 


Michigan. Albion College. Academic and financial survey. 1928- 
29. Confidential. 
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Michigan. Emmanuel Missionary College. L.H. Woods. 1933. 


Michigan. Hillsdale College. A Preliminary Report. R.L. Kelly. 
PO 32 OD: 

Michigan. Michigan State College. Analysis of the Life Situation 
of Students in Michigan State College and Community. Mr. 
Artman. 26 p. 


Michigan. Olivet College. Self-survey. 1933. 


Michigan. University of Michigan. Self-survey. President of the 
University. 1928-29. 


Minnesota. College of St.Catherine. Sister Jeanne Marie. 1929-30. 
Minnesota. College of St.Theresa. President and faculty. 1915. 
Minnesota. Macalester College. C.C.McCracken. 1928-29. 
Minnesota. St. Mary’s College. University of Minnesota. 
Minnesota. University of Minnesota. Self-survey. F.J. Kelly. 


Minnesota. University of Minnesota. Faculty committees and 
deans. 1928-29. 


Missouri. Methodist Colleges. Survey of the colleges of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the state. Department of surveys of 
the board of education of the Church. 1921-26. This volume, p.32. 
Missouri. Bible College of Missouri. F.W. Reeves. 1926, 54 p. 

Missouri. Central Wesleyan College. Report of a Survey of Cen- 
tral Wesleyan College. Chicago, Illinois, 1930, iv-26-84 p. F.W. 


Reeves, director. 


Missouri. Christian College (Junior College). F.W.Reeves, di- 
rector. 1926, 122 p. 


Missouri. Cottey College (Junior College). 1930-31. Confidential. 
Missouri. Culver-Stockton College. F.W. Reeves. 1926, 133 p. 


Missouri. Culver-Stockton College. Self-survey by faculty. 1928- 
29. 
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Missouri. Lindenwood College. Survey of teacher training 
aspects. C.C.McCracken. 


Missouri. Missouri Christian College (Junior College). F.W. 
Reeves. 1926, 80 p. 


Missouri. Ozark Wesleyan College. Report of a Survey of Ozark 
Wesleyan College. Chicago, Illinois, 1930, iv-30-117 p. 


Missouri. Stephens College (Junior College). Continuous self- 
survey. W.W.Charters, in charge. 


Missouri. University of Missouri. Self-survey. Mr. Selvidge, in 
charge. 


Missouri. University of Missouri. Survey of administrative organ- 
ization and efficiency of the university. Faculty committee. Con- 


fidential. 


Missouri. William Woods College (Junior College). A survey of 
the colleges of the Disciples of Christ. F.W. Reeves. 1926, 48 p. 


Montana. Intermountain Union College. Report of a Survey of 
Intermountain Union College. Chicago, Illinois, 1931, x-209, 284 
p. F.W. Reeves, director. 


Nebraska. Disciples Colleges. Survey of higher education among 
Disciples of Christ in Nebraska and adjacent territory. F.W. 
Reeves. 1925, 88 p. 


Nebraska. Belleview College. To the Trustees of Belleview Col- 
lege, Omaha, Nebraska. R.L. Kelly. 11 p. 


Nebraska. Cotner College. An individual institutional survey of 
the colleges of the Disciples of Christ. F.W.Reeves. 1924, 78 p. 


Nebraska. Doane College. A Study of Denominational Colleges 
in Nebraska. R.L. Kelly. 1920. 


Nebraska. Grand Island College. General survey. J.D.EIliff. 
1928-29. 


Nebraska. Hastings College. Survey of the status of social danc- 
ing in middle western church colleges. 1929-30. 


Nebraska. Midland College. Self-survey of methods of college 
teaching. 
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Nebraska. Municipal University of Omaha. R.L. Kelly, 1928. 


Nebraska. Municipal University of Omaha. A Survey of the 
Municipal University of Omaha. 1932. H.W. Foght, director. 


Nebraska. State Teachers College, Kearney. . 


Nebraska. Union College. Scholastic and economic survey. Board 
of Regents of the Seventh Day Adventist Church. 


New Hampshire. University of New Hampshire. Survey of cur- 
riculum to discover adequacy of coverage and extent of duplica- 
tion. Dean of College of Liberal Arts. 


New Hampshire. University of New Hampshire. Survey of 
courses of the university in an effort to improve the offerings. 
Faculty committee. 


New Jersey. Teacher Training. Survey of teacher training needs 
and teacher training supply. Guy Gamble. 1926, 1927, 1928. 


New Jersey. Centenary Collegiate Institute (Junior College). 
Report of a Survey of Centenary Collegiate Institute and Fifteen 
Other Secondary Schools Afhliated with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Chicago, Illinois, 1932, xv-18-256 p. 


New Jersey. Drew University. Survey of curriculum for reorgani- 
zation of the Theological Seminary. 


New Jersey. New Jersey College for Women. Study of the internal 
organization of the College. 


New Mexico. New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Self-survey. Mr. Bohannon. 


New York. Auburn Theological Seminary. 

New York. College of Mt.St. Vincent. Self-survey. Confidential. 
New York. College of the City of New York. Study of costs per 
student, salaries per grade, and teaching load, requested by board 


of trustees. 1914-15. 


New York. College of the City of New York. A Survey of the 
Municipal University. 1928, 80 p. L.B.Shores. 
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New York. Columbia University. A study of under-graduate 
education. Trustees, 1857. 


New York. Hunter College. 


New York. New York City, Teacher Training. Proposed survey 
of three teacher-training institutions. A.Shiels. 1914. 


New York. New York University. Self-survey. 
New York. New York University. See No.1277. 


New York. Russell Sage College. United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 1924-26. 


New York. Syracuse University. Report of a Survey of Syracuse 
University. 1930, xx-685 p. F.W. Reeves, director. 


New York. University of Buffalo. Self-survey. Mr. Thurber, in 
charge. . 


New York. University of Rochester. Professor C.W.Watkeys. 
1925-26, 1928-29. 


New York. Vassar College. Survey of teaching load, by faculty 
committee. 


New York. Wagner Memorial Lutheran College. Financial sur- 
vey. Marts and Lundy, New York City, 1932, I0 p. 


North Carolina. Methodist. Survey of Five Methodist Colleges 
in North Carolina. B.Warren Brown. 1929-30. 


North Carolina. Atlantic Christian College. A survey of the col- 
leges of the Disciples of Christ. F.W. Reeves. 1927, 143 p. 


North Carolina. Catawba College. Partial surveys annually. See 
No.933- 


North Carolina. Guilford College. Library survey. 1930. 


North Carolina. North Carolina College for Women. United 
States Bureau of Education. 1921-22. 


North Carolina. North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College. A Survey of the Department of Education Including the 
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Training School of the North Carolina State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Greensboro, North Carolina. 164 p. C.H. Elliott. 
This volume, p.1x. 


North Carolina. University of North Carolina. Two or three 
minor surveys, most important on student finances and cost of 
education. 


North Dakota. Jamestown College. Institutional survey by C.C. 
McCracken; property survey by E.A.Mohns. 


North Dakota. Wesley College. F.W. Reeves. 1931, ili-§3 p. 


Ohio. Antioch College. Continual self-survey in educational re- 
search of the college and its problems. 


Ohio. Capital University. Continual self-survey. President. 


Ohio. Capital University. Self-survey of the organization of the 
University. Harm Harms. 


Ohio. College of Wooster. Financial survey. Marts and Lundy, 
New York City, 1928, 70 p. 


Ohio. College of Wooster. Self-survey. Faculty committee on the 
curriculum. 


Ohio. Denison University. Denison University, A Survey. 1929. 
R.L. Kelly. 


Ohio. Hiram College. A survey of the colleges of the Disciples 
of Christ. F. W. Reeves. 1925, 90 p. 


Ohio. Lake Erie College. Self-survey. Faculty committees. 
Ohio. Marietta College. Marietta College. 1928. R.L. Kelly. 
Ohio. Marietta College. Self-survey. Faculty committee. 
Ohio. Miami University. Dr. Hollis Godfrey. 1914-15. 


Ohio. Mount Union College. Three surveys. Not available in 
June 1933. 


Ohio. Muskingum College. Self-survey. 1932-33. 


Ohio. Oberlin College. Self-survey. Faculty committees. 
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Ohio. University of Toledo. Self-survey. 
Ohio. Western Reserve University. Continual self-survey. 


Ohio. Wilmington College. Comprehensive survey. President 
B.O.Skinner. 


Oklahoma. Cameron State School of Agriculture (Junior College). 
A Partial Survey of Cameron State School of Agriculture. 1931, 
88 p. Schriller Scroggs. 


Oklahoma. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. Con- 
tinuous self-survey. 


Oklahoma. Phillips University. A survey of the colleges of the 
Disciples of Christ. F.W. Reeves. 1924, 80 p. 


Oklahoma. Phillips University. F.W. Reeves. 1926, 78 p. 


Oklahoma. Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant. Several 
surveys since 1931. 


Oregon. Linfield College. Survey made in 1931. 


Oregon. Oregon Agricultural and Mechanical College. Self-sur- 
vey. Mr. Jensen, in charge. 


Oregon. University of Oregon. Self-survey. Mr. Barker, in charge. 


Oregon. Willamette University. Report of a Survey of Willamette 
University. Chicago, Illinois, 1931, xii-202-84 p. 


Pennsylvania. Allegheny College. Report of a Survey of Alle- 
gheny College. Chicago, Illinois, 1930, xv-279-84 p. F. W. Reeves, 
director. 


Pennsylvania. Drexel Institute. Hollis Godfrey. Summarized by 
S.P.Capen in Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1914, 


I, pp.175-77. This volume, p.28, 57. 


Pennsylvania. Haverford College. A Thousand Alumni Speak 
Their Minds. A self-survey. 


Pennsylvania. Haverford College. A survey of the first one hun- 
dred years and the formulation of a general program for the 
second one hundred. 
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Pennsylvania. Lafayette College. Survey of curriculum and stu- 
dent activities. Senior class committee. 


Pennsylvania. Marywood College. Library science survey. Dr. 
Henry Klonower. 


Pennsylvania. Swarthmore College. Self-survey. Faculty com- 
mittee. 1929-30. 


Pennsylvania. University of Pittsburgh. Self-survey. Walter B. 
Jones, in charge. 


Pennsylvania. University of Pittsburgh. Perpetual survey. Divi- 
sion of Research in Higher Education. 


Pennsylvania. Villanova College. See No.1278. 


Pennsylvania. Waynesburg College. General and specific surveys. 
Research Department. 


Pennsylvania. Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary (Junior Col- 
lege). Commission on survey of educational institutions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. F.W. Reeves. 


South Carolina. Negro Colleges. The Negro Colleges of South 
Carolina. State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. 1928. R.S. Wilkinson. 

South Carolina. Anderson College. Doak S. Campbell. 


South Carolina. Clemson College. Self-survey. Mr. Washington, 
in charge. 


South Carolina. Erskine College. Shelton Phelps. 
South Carolina. Special study of Newberry College, Sweetbriar 
College, and Presbyterian College of South Carolina. Committee 
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New York. New York University. L.D.Coffman. 1934. 
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published. See No.369. 
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